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THE REBUILT PLANT OF THE 
GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING 
COMPANY. 


The illustration shows the rebuilt plant at Tay- 
lor Street and the Chicago River of the Glucose 
Sugar Refining Co. of Chicago. A disastrous fire 
consumed a part of its buildings in October, 1902, 
and the company has just completed the last of its 
new buildings to replace those burned, and is now 


BUILDINGS OF TIE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, AT TAYLOR STREET 


running with an increased cutput over that of the 
ante-fire period. 

The factory consumes 30,000 bushels of corn daily. 
In all, about forty-five different products are manu- 
factured, including glucose, sugar, starch, gluten 
meal, corn oil, corn oil cake, rubber substitute, 
syrups, etc. ‘Two of the company’s best known 
products are the well known Karo Syrup and Kings- 
ford Starch. 

The plant is run entirely by electricity and is 


nooo coe oe 


the largest plant of any kind to be so operated. 
As an indication of its size, it might be stated that 
over 36,000,000 gallons of water are used daily in the 
manufacture of products. The company is the only 
one in the city owning its own pumping station by 
which it pumps directly from the four-mile crib. 
It also has an artesian well on the premises. Over 
1,500 men are employed in the various departments. 

The Chicago plant is but one of twenty factories, 
however, located in Illinois and adjoining states, 
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and the requirements for all the factories is about 
200,000 bushels of corn daily. All the corn is bought 
through the grain department of the Chicago office, 
of which Jos. P. Griffin is manager, who is thus 
the largest single corn buyer in the world for direct 
consumption. 

Mr. Griffin in announcing that on February 1 he 
would begim buying corn for the various factories of 
the Corn Products Company, of which the Chicago 
plant is one, said: “I have, of course,’ been sending 
out bids right along for our other plants at Rock- 
ford, Peoria, Pekin, Davenport, and a- dozen other 
places. As far as possible the corn is bought tribu- 
tary to those points. I guess the people in the cash 
corn trade here will be pleased with the relief from 
about 200,000 to 250,000 bushels surplus ‘corn each 
week. Our big plant here will run day and night 
and Sundays when it starts... We call the capacity 
30,000 bushels of corn a day, but we may be able to 
use 35,000 bushels daily. We can use the low grade 
corn, The water in’ the corn does not interfere 
with the manufacture as the first move we make is 
to put it in a tank and soak it under pressure for 
thirty-six hours. But it is much the same as in 
feeding corn to stock—it may take more: of it to 
get the same results. When the glucose plant here 
starts up (February 1), we will have a manufac- 
turing capacity in operation for 150,000 bushels of 
corn a day. The total capacity of the combined 
plants controlled by the Corn Products Company is 
about 200,000 bushels of corn daily.” 


THE NEBRASKA EXCURSION. 


The excursion of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
Association to New Orleans, where they arrived in 
time to take in the Mardi Gras festivities, was so 
remarkably successful in every way that one would 
not be surprised if other associations should follow 
their lead. Leaving Omaha via the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with 176 persons in the train of Pullman, 
dealers and their wives and daughters, the party 
arrived in St. Louis on the morning of February 
11, where they were guests of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the World’s Fair management. Break- 
fast was served at the Union Depot restaurant, after 
which the Exchange and World’s Fair grounds were 
visited, luncheon being served in the Administra- 
tion Building. 

Next day, February 12, the party was in Mem- 
phis, where the Merchants’ Exchange, the grain ele- 
vators, cotton compress, etc., were visited. 

February 18 was spent at Hot Springs, where 
“shop” was wholly laid aside for the time being. 

New Orleans was reached over the Gould lines 
on Sunday, February 14. The travelers were al- 
lowed to rest until 8 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
their entertainment began with a trolley ride to 
that early Mecca of all New Orleans visitors, Lake 
Pontchartrain, and a ride around the city, consum- 
ing about three hours and full of interest. Mon- 
day they saw Rex’s arrival in the Carnival City, 
and on Tuesday, the great day and night parades 
that make Shrove Tuesday in New Orleans to a 
Northern man a day of sights never to be forgotten. 
The following day the elevators, etc., of the city 
were visited. 

The New Orleans entertainment was controlled 
and directed by the Board of Trade, who, of course, 
did everything on the broadest scale of proverbial 
“Southern Hospitality,” and the stay in the Crescent 
City was made most enjoyable. 

The return trip -was made via Little Rock, Fort 
Smith and Kansas City, in each of which’ cities’ the 
travelers were entertained. 

At Kansas City, where the train arrived some 
what late, the visitors were entertained at break- 
fast at the Coates House as guests of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. After that repast, the men 
were escorted to the grain exchange and the ladies 
were put in carriages and carried over the city, 
escorted by wives of local grain dealers. The 
luncheon hour found the women in the tea room 
at Emery, Bird, Thayer & Co.’s and the men again 
at the Coates. The afternoon was given up to 
sightseeing. 

The entire party was given a dinner in the main 


dining hall of the Coates House by the members of 
the Board of- Trade. About 275 covers were laid, 
of which number eighty were local grain men: 
the conclusion of the dinner, J. E. Seaver, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, delivered an address 
of welcome, to which J. W. Holmquist responded 
on behalf of the Association. Spéeches were also 
made by. A. H. Bewsher and F. P. Lint, both of 
Omaha. P r ; 4 

A half hour of-semi-professional vaudeville fol- 
lowed the speechmaking. Then came’ some, dancing 
and the passage of resolutions of thanks. by the 
Association to the many individuals and organiza-. 
tions that: had made the trip so successful, and at 
midnight the party left for Omaha over the Mis- 
souri Pacific, seven chartered trolley cars convey- 
ing them from the hotel to the depot. 


HENRY A. RUMSEY. 


I. P. Rumsey—“may his: tribe increase”’—has al- 
ways been associated in business with or surrounded 
by able men, whom the trade remember kindly or 
continue to meet with pleasure and profit. And 
now he is able:at last to say to his friends, “Shake 
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hands with my son;.Henry A. Rumsey,’ who has 
become a part of the firm of Rumsey & Company. 

The younger Rumsey is a graduate of Williams 
College; and since finishing his: education has spent 
a number of years in the’ lumber business.. With 
the true collegian’s love of thoroughness, he took 
his elementary course in lumber at the saw mills: 
in northern Wisconsin. Then: he: was: promoted to 
be treasurer of a subsidiary company, organized by 
members of the main company which he repre- 
sented, and as treasurer managed the Chicago and 
Eastern sales departments of both companies. 

Now he enters the firm: of Rumsey & Company 
with the purpose of relieving his father of many of 
its details which he has carried’ for so’ many years. 
Though the business is in a way a new one,. yet 
as the “son of his father” he cannot fail to have 
absorbed so much of its spirit and genius that, 
with the fine organization of the office behind him, 
he will not be long in finding his place or in being 
heard. in the trade. 


The: grain market during the past week has been 
a “peach.” Trading in all the markets has been 
the heaviest since the Leiter deal. We don’t know 
but what the trade on: Tuesday and Thursday was 
even: larger in Chicago: than it was at any time in 
1898.. Much money has been made (and of course 
some lost), but the majority of small speculators 
have been on the long side and made big: profits.— 
King & Co., February 27. 


At | 


CARE OF FIRE APPLIANCES. 


[From 2 paper by Gorham Dana, read before the In- 
ternational Fire Prevention Congress at the last annual 
meeting, in London.] 


[The* efficiency of the multifarious fire appliances 
obtaining at this time depends upon the care given 
them against the one sipreme moment when they 
must be put into action. Insurance; practice in 
Europe and America has developed a.code of rules 
governing the construction and installation of al- 
most every fire-protection> device of importance on 
the market; ity. cannot. always be said that the 
owner, for whose benefit these devices and rules 
are brought into being, has done equally well his 
duty in the premises in all circumstances.. Appara- 
tus will and does get out of order, and fails when 
it most is needed in perfect operating condition. 
Owners are neglectful, especially they who have 
never been hurt by fire. 3 : 

This state of affairs has created various systems 
of systematic care-taking based on expert inspec- 
tions, (1) by the company installing particular 
devices, the especial value of which consists. in: the 
fact that the contractors would naturally take a 
pride and be interested in seeing that the device 
in question does its work properly when called 
upon; (2) inspections by underwriters’ bureaus, 
whose employes are familiar to all terminal eleva- 
tor managers, at least, and to policy-holders in the 
mutual insurance companies; and (3) inspection by 
the insured themselves, the best managed mill 
plants employing competent men to make a com- 
plete inspection of the premises at least once a 
week and make written reports of their condition. 

Mr. Dana then continues: ] P 

“Each of the systems has its defects. How, then, 
are we to get satisfactory results? There seems 
to be but one answer to the question. The same 
defects do not exist in all. the systems; therefore, 
a combination of the three ought to eliminate the 
defects. A thorough systematic inspection by the 
assured, conscientiously carried out, occasional in- 
spections by trained surveyors from the insurance 
companies, and, in case of complicated devices that 
require expert care, regular inspection by the com- 
pany that installs them: these three combined 
should give the desired result. 

“In conclusion, it may be of interest to give a 
short description of a plant where this combined 
system is found in a high state of development. 

“The Grand Trunk Rai:way terminal property at 
Portland, Maine is an excellent example. This 
property has an insurable value at some times of the 
year of over $5,000,000, and fire protection costing 
nearly $80,000 has recently been installed to pro- 
tect it. 

“There are two large grain elevators, one of a 
capacity ot 1,500,000 bushels and the other of 
1,000,000 bushels. Each elevator has its own power 
plant. There are eight large dock sheds divided 
into three groups, each group having a floor area 
of approximately 10,000 square feet. An elaborate 
system of covered grain conveyors extend from the 
elevators to the docks. In addition there is a pas- 
senger station, freight. station, and administration 
pbuilding. : 

“The grain elevators are completely equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, supplied by two pressure 
tanks in the top floor of each, and by two 1,000- 
gallon automatic steam pumps in a fireproof pump- 
house in the yard. There is also a 500-gallon steam 
pump at each engine room, which can be used as a 
sprinkler supply.. The sprinklers are piped with 
extra large pipe sizes, and are on the dry system. 
The equipment is divided so that there ‘is only 
approximately 200 heads on a dry valve. This re 
quires eight dry valves in one and seven in the 
other elevator. Each dry valve is: connected to a 
rotary alarm bell, and also: to an’ electric. bell’ and 
annunciator in the engine room. See 

“There is a yard system of nine hydrants,.supplied 
by city water under 60 pounds’ pressure. These 
are fed by a 10-inch loop connected to an 8-inch and 
a 12-inch street main, and are primarily for steamer 
supply. The city pressure would not reach to: the 
top of the elevators, which are 175 and 160 feet 
high respectively. There is a second hydrant sys- 
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tem supplied by the pumps, and this is under 100 
pounds’ pressure at ail times. These hydrants are 
fitted with standard hose houses containing 250 feet 
of hose and other equipment. 

“All journal bearings of any importance are 
equipped with solder release journal bearing ther- 
mostats. These are connected to electric bell and 
annunciator in their engine house, and in case any 
bearing reaches a temperature of over 165 degrees 
an alarm is given at this point. There is also a 
system of manual alarms located throughout the 
docks and elevators, connected to gongs and an- 
nunciators in each engine house. 

“The grain conveyors are equipped with sprin- 
klers where they adjoin the elevators, and for a dis- 
tance of about 200 feet beyond. The docks contain 
a system of monitor nozzles, 36 in all, located about 
120 feet apart. They have an outlet of 114 inches. 
are set up about 5 feet above the floor, and are sup. 
plied by the pumps under 100 pounds’ pressure. 


“In the grain conveyors there are two fire stops, 


one consisting of a fireproof section, 90 feet long, 
with a tin-covered partition at each end. There is 
also a wire cable hung at a conspicuous place on 
one elevator to be used in wrecking the conveyors 
in case of fire. This is done by passing it around 
two of the supporting posts and attaching it to a 
locomotive. 

“The electric circuits of the alarm system, the 
journal bearing thermostat system, and the manual 
alarm system al! have testing devices whereby every 
foot of wire can be tested daily and a record. kept 
of same. 

“There 


men who drill weekly. The chief of this depart- 


ment is hired for the express purpose of caring for | 
is his | 


the complicated fire appliances, and this 
whole duty. He makes a daily inspection of all 
appliances and a report on same which covers three 
large pages. These reports, together with the 


watchmen’s dials (the dials giving a record of four | 


sets of electric tests), and the automatic steam 
pressure gage dials are all examined daily and kept 
on file by the agent. 

“The plant is also inspected at least four times 
a year by an insurance inspector, who as a rule 
spends one and a half to two days in making his 
inspection. He also Jooks over the records above 
referred to and checks them up. 

“As a result of this admirable system, the fire 
appliances are kept in as perfect condition as could 
be desired. 
guished with but little loss—one a dock fire among 
cotton bales that would undoubtedly have destroyed 
a third of the dock property at least were it not for 
the protection devices and the excellent organiza- 
tion to handle them. 

“May we not hope that equipments of this kind 
may be the rule instead of the exception at some 
time? It is certainly the goal toward which we 
should all strive.” 


IMPORTANT MEETING AT MEX- 
ICO, MO. 


An important meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
Union of Southwestern Iowa and Northwestern 
Missouri will be held at the Montezuma Club Rooms, 
Mexico, Mo., on March 29. The program includes 
papers on “Corn Breeding,” by Prof. F. B. Mum- 
ford, acting Dean of the Experiment Station, Colum- 
bus, Mo.; “Weights in the Country and at the Ter- 
minal Market,” by Pres. Cortelyou of Kansas; 
“Bvils of the Sack Business,” by J. H. Woolbridge, 
Booneville, Mo.; and many others on practical topics 
of organization, relations to commission merchants, 
etc., all of much personal interest to Missouri grain 
dealers, for whose especial benefit this meeting has 
been arranged. The meeting will conclude with a 
banquet. J. W. Hill of Des Moines will be toast- 
master and a number of interesting toasts have 
been arranged for. 

Secretary Geo. A. Stibbens announces that all 
railroads in the state of Missouri and that portion 
of southwestern Iowa covered by this organization 
have granted a rate of one and a third fare for 
the round trip, on the certificate plan. In case 


is a private fire department of twelve | 


Several fires have already been extin- | 


it is necessary to purchase more than one ticket 
en route it will be necessary to secure a certificate 
from the agent for each ticket purchased. Dealers 
on their arrival at Mexico should at once turn their 
certificates over to the secretary to be certified to, 
in order to get the benefit of the reduced rate re- 
turning home. Bear in mind that in purchasing 
a ticket you will pay full fare going, but will have 
the advantage of the reduced rate on your return 
ticket. 

Mexico has good hotel facilities as follows, all 
steam heated and centrally located: Windsor Ho- 
tel, $2.00 per day; Ringo Hotel, $2.00 and $2.50 per 
day; Planters’ Hotel, $1.50 per day. The Windsor 
Hotel will be headquarters. 

No Missouri dealer can afford to miss this meet- 
ing, as it will be held for the express purpose of 
thoroughly organizing the state of Missouri and the 
benefits of organization will. be fully explained. 


THOS. A. DOAN. 


Thos A. Doan, junior member of the firm of 
Beaty & Doan, of Ossian, Ind., is a native of Staf- 
fordshire, England, where he was born in 1845 and 
where he learned the miller’s trade. He worked 
at this trade at Decatur, .Ind., on coming to Amer- 
ica in his twenty-fifth year. Shortly afterward he 
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removed to Ossian, where he eventually went into 
business with W. R. Beaty. 

They operated a saw and planing mill for a num- 
ber of years, and in 1893 they began handling grain. 
They have since operated with fairly good success. 
They stand for the best interests of the regular 
grain trade; and his neighbors and competitors 
have so much confidence in the methods of the 
firm that at the late annual meeting of the Eastern 
Branch of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
Mr. Doan was made its president for 1904. 


ERIE CANAL COMMISSION. 


Goy. Odell of New York has appointed five noted 
Eastern engineers to constitute an advisory com- 
mittee, under whose supervision the work of en- 
larging the Hrie Canal, to accommodate barges of 
1,000 tons’ capacity, will be carried on. State En- 
gineer Bond will himself be the chairman of this 
commission and will resign his office to accept the 
position. The other members of the commission are 
Col. Thomas W. Symons, United States engineer- 
in-chief of public buildings at Washington; Alfred 
Brooks Fry, in charge of United States buildings at 
the port of New York; Dr. Elmer L. Corthell, a 
noted engineer engaged in construction work; and 
Wm. A. Brackenridge, engineer in charge of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The salary of these 
men has been fixed at $7,500 per annum each, and 
they will undertake their duties at once. 

The barge canal act which was passed at last 
year’s: session of the New York legislature and 


ratified by the people at the polls in November last, 
gives to the members of the commission a general 
advisory function with reference to the work. They 
are to follow its progress and report to the Govern- 
or, to the State Engineer, and to the State Canal 
Board any changes or modifications in the plans 
which they may desire to recommend, but they will 
have no authority to compel such modification. It 
is the Governor’s desire that the personnel of the 
commission shall not be changed during the prog- 
ress of the work, which is expected to occupy from 
seven to ten years. It is a little unfortunate, says 
the Marine Review, that this commission, which is 
really an excellent one throughout, has not charge 
of the actual construction of the canal. However, 
they will undoubtedly operate as a force tending to 
integrity and conservatism. 


CHANGES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


One of the most interesting subjects to those en- 
gaged in the grain business, and also to many more 
not so directly concerned, is the consideration of 
the changes that have taken place in supply and 
demand, the channels of trade and the conditions 
of handling the business within: the last ten or 
twelve years. In some important respects the 
business has been revolutionized and fortunes have 
been lost and made, according as to. whether or 
not the individual was in line with the develop- 
ments. 

In regard to this matter, Mr. A. D. Thompson, 
of A. D. Thompson & Co., Duluth, said to the Com- 
mercial West that fifteen years ago a few—very 
few—people saw what was coming, and ten years 
ago some of them changed their methods of opera- 
tion to conform in advance with what was certain 
to be the changes in the trade. Mr. Thompson was 
speaking particularly of wheat, and more particu: 
larly of the spring wheat, territory. He said: 

“The spring wheat, belt practically reached its 
maximum production about ten years ago. We 
may be growing a little more wheat than then, but 
not much. Some new lands have been opened, but 
on the other hand old wheat lands have been aban- 
doned. There are more wheat growers than ten 
years ago, but very little more area. The wheat 
grower of the early nineties perhaps has sold part 
of his land, or has divided it among his children, 
but he has not been able to increase its area. The 
result is more bins on the farm. but no more wheut. 
But the population, both locally and in the coun- 
try at large, has greatly increased, and so has its 
call upon the spring wheat of the Northwest. 

“Tt was evident twelve or fifteen years ago that 
the growth of the milling business, with the growth 
of the country, would be so large that it would 
absorb a larger proportion of the crop and that 
the terminal storage elevators, aside from those 
connected with the mills, would have Jess and less 
to do; the greater the number of mills, the greater 
in proportion the quantity of wheat taken out of 
regular storage. Those who realized this point 
and invested in flour mills are making interest on 
their money, while elevator men are not doing as 
well. Here in Duluth only about one-third of the 
elevator capacity is occupied this year, and of 
that amount one-half is flax. How is an elevator 
going to make money when there is only one-third 
enough grain to fill it, especially when you remem- 
ber that the rates go down with the lack of de 
mand? Then, there is no hope of relief from 
Canada. Even if we should get reciprocity on 
natural products (which I very much doubt), it 
is not likely that Canadian wheat would come 
through Duluth or Minneapolis except for grinding 
purposes. The outlet of the Canadian Northwest 
will probably be forever Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. 

“This increase of demand, comparing it with the 
supply, leaving on the whole less wheat for ex- 
port, is also having its influence on the wheat mar- 
kets. Nearly all the wheat that is grown in the 
Northwest is wanted for grinding at home or 
near by. Minneapolis mills even have to import 
millions of bushels of wheat from the Southwest. 
The cash wheat is therefore coming to be of greater 
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importance; the consuming markets are outstrip- 
ping those which are merely dealing markets. For 
that reason in part it is that Minneapolis is so 
rapidly overtaking Chicago as a wheat market; in 
addition to which is the fact that the “corner” is 
almost unknown in Minneapolis markets. The 
country at large is afraid to go into the wheat pit 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for fear that they 
will be victims of influences that they cannot esti- 
mate and are powerless to resist.” 


CORNWALL’S PATENT CORN 
SIEVE. 


This sieve has now been in use a number of years 
and has proved itself to be as good a device for 
thoroughly cleaning corn as has ever been devised. 
It has the greatest capacity of any of the ‘no 
choke” sieves that have appeared in recent years, 
especially when its capacity is considered in con- 
nection with the quality of work it is capable of 
performing. In fact, it has practically revolution- 
ized the methods of separating corn from cobs 
and trash. 

It is made of heavy, cold rolled steel and fastened 
upon suitably constructed frames of hard wood 
and is consequently very durable. This sieve must 
be shaken in the line of the travel of the grain, 
thus causing the trash to travel over a slot of 
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increasing width toward an open end. This effectu- 
ally prevents choking, and as the surface of the 
sieve is in steps from one set of fingers to another, 
it separates and loosens the kernels of grain from 
the masses of trash in a very thorough manner. 
The sieve is also a good sieve for the rough clean- 
ing of oats at large capacity. 

Detailed information with prices will be supplied 
by the manufacturers, Barnard & Leas Manufac- 
turing Company, Moline, I1l., on application. 


“DOLLAR WHEAT.” 


The recent bulge in wheat reminds us that wheat 
reached its maximum price of the last forty-three 
years on May 18, 1867, when the cereal was cor- 
nered and the price run up to $2.86 ($2.06 gold). 
It is interesting to notice that from 1860 to 1883 
inclusive there were only two years (1862 and 1863) 
when the (high) gold price of wheat did not exceed 
a dollar. Since 1883 there have been but seven 
times (1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1897, 1898, and 1904) 
when the high price exceeded 95c. In the past 
43 years the average gold price of wheat has ex- 
ceeded a dollar in only ten years—1867 ($1.45), 
1868 ($1.23), 1871 ($1.09), 1872 ($1.11), 1873 
($1.03), 1877 ($1.21), 1880 ($1.05), 1881 ($1.15), 
1882 ($1.18) and 1883 ($1.02). 

These high prices were nearly all the effects of 
manipulation of the market. At the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, wheat advanced 
from 73%4c to $1.314%4 (currency) and in August, 
1871, there was another manipulation and in 1872 
another. In 1887 was the Harper corner, which was 
a failure; and so on, 
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THE I. & M. CANAL HIT. 


The Supreme Court of Lllinois on February 17 de- 
clared the appropriation of the last Illinois legisla- 
ture in aid of the Illinois and Michigan Canal un- 


constitutional and remanded the case (Burke vs. - 


Snively et al.) to the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County with directions to that court to enter a de- 
cree perpetually enjoining the commissioners from 
using said appropriation. Justices Hand and Wil- 
kin filed dissenting opinions, sustaining the valid- 
ity of the appropriation. 

In passing on the constitutional provision in- 
volved, the court said: 

“We are of the opinion that the true meaning of 
the constitutional provision with reference to the 
canal is that the legislature should have power to 
operate it to the extent only that the income of 
the canal would defray the expenses of the opera- 
tion, maintenance and preservation, and that no 
moneys shali be appropriated from the treasury of 
the state in aid of the operation, maintenance or 
preservation thereof, and that if the earnings of 
the canal produced a surplus, appropriations of 
such surplus might be made to aid in the enlarge- 
ment and extension of the canal, should the legisla- 
ture deem it wise so to appropriate such surplus.” 

With that aggravating habit of lawyers of never 
getting at the end of anything in which there is 
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promise of further litigation (and fees), the ques- 
tion whether the provision of the constitution upon 
which the decision is based is itself “constitutional,” 
so to say—that is, whether the state had power to 
abrogate in its constitution without consent of the 
U. S. government a solemn contract made many 
years before the adoption of the said constitution 
with the general government, whereby the state 
obligated itself, for valuable considerations which 
have been had and enjoyed, to maintain forever this 
canal as a water-way from the lakes to Illinois River 
—the court declared, ‘‘did not rise for determina- 
tion.” 

Now that he has probably destroyed the canal and 
relieved the railways of the northern half of the 
state of Illinois of the effects of canal competition 
in grain and lumber rates, greatly to their advan- 
tage, Mr. Richard HE. Burke, the Chicago member 
who has fought the case to its finish, hastens to 
hedge by saying: “It seems a saving to Chicago of 
$30,000 a year, or $60,000 on the last appropriation 
of the state legislature, for Chicago’s share of the 
taxes amounted to that much. The canal has not 
paid expenses since 1883, but the economy is not 
so much on the present appropriation as on a!l fu- 
ture appropriations, which are forbidden. It means 
the practical disuse of the canal, for there will be 
no more money to keep it in working order or to 
pay for pumping water into it.’ And by another 
newspaper he is quoted as the author of the follow- 
ing sage remark: ‘My position in regard to the 
maintenance of the canal has not been thoroughly 
understood by the people residing along it. I have 
not at any time been opposed to the canal as a 
water-way. My sole fight has been against appro- 


priations for its maintenance which have been used 
for carrying primaries and paying salaries of sine- 
curists. The canal will be as navigable without the 
appropriation as with it.” So in order to destroy 
a rat in the cellar Mr. Burke has torn down and 
destroyed the house. Mr. Burke as a great man 
should be duly labeled, otherwise he is liable to be 
classed—differently. 

Of the scandalous management of the canal there 
can be no question. The canal has had an income 
from tolls, water power leases; leases of the 90-ft. 
strip, ice leases, sales of canal Jands, etc., of $25,000 
to $30,000 a year. Besides this sum, it has had avail- 
able, from the state treasury since late in the 70’s, 
to which no objection has been made, sums run- 
ning from $10,000 to $30,000 a year. What has be- 
‘come of the money? No dredging has been done 
for more than a decade at least; the dredges have 
been allowed to fall to ruin, and other repairs could 
be found only by search warrant. The money has, 
chowever, gone—to pet lawyers ($32,000 in one 
period of two years) to fight the Chicago Drainage 
Commission and protect the canal from its raids 
on its property, in salaries to a treasurer, assistant 
treasurer, secretary and assistant secretary, keeper 
of records and maps, unnecessary lock tenders, at 
least half a dozen, unnecessary collectors (four), 
two useless assistant superintendents and so on. 
A local paper in a canal town has truly said: ‘‘The 
financial history of Illinois, disfigured as it is by 
records of peculation on the part of public officers, 
affords no cases to compare with the downright 
waste that has attended the regime of the canal 
board, especially in the eventful years of 18%y to 
1903, and there seems no prospect of reform.” 

The value of the canal, as the Inter-Ocean truly 
said, “is not in the amount of traffic it now carries. 
It is in the fact of its existence as a water-way 
whose potential, even more than its actual, compe- 
tition makes it a regulator of railway rates through- 
out the whole district which is or may be served 
by it. The threatened loss of that potential compe- 
tition through the court’s decision, that the people 
have forbidden their legislature to tax them for 
the maintenance of the canal, is a positive injury 
to all the people and industries from Chicago to 
Peoria and beyond.” 

It is probable the canal will be closed and aban- 
doned. Although its earnings must have increased 
in 1903 over some of the preceding years, there is 
little hope for such disinterested and public-spirited 
work on the part of the commissioners, now there 
is nothing “in it’ for them or the slush fund, to 
make the most of the canal’s resources to keep at 
least a part of it going; and Chicago having, by the 
grossest breach of faith and her written contract, 
refused to maintain the Bridgeport pumps to keep 
water on top of the sludge with which she has 
filled the deep cut (!) and of the canal—from Chi-° 
cago to Joliet—it is hard to see where the money 
can come from to keep the ditch open for naviga- 
tion at the Chicago end. It might still be used for 
a time, at least, from Joliet to Peoria. But evi- 
dently there is no intention to keep that end open, 
for Commissioner Sackett of Morris in his news- 
paper has said in so many words that the canal 
must be closed and abandoned. 


DECATUR AS A CORN MARKET. 


A specialty successfully worked is a good thing 
for a town as well as the individual. Not a few 
good towns in the country are built up by special 
industries: Peoria, Grand Rapids, Pittsburg, Min- 
neapolis, Paterson, and so on. Decatur, Ill., makes 
a specialty of corn, handling in 1903, it is estimated, 
about 30,000,000 bushels. Of this amount her four 
corn mills are estimated to have ground 8,250,000 
bushels, the balance being handled by her dealers 
and brokers. Not that these 21,750,000 bushels all 
went through Decatur houses or the city itself, but 
it was bought and sold by Decatur men. 


Shipments of grain and flour from Detroit were 
greatly hindered during February by ice in the 
Detroit River. 
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NEEDS MORE ELEVATORS. 


Secretary W. J. Langson of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in explaining to a local reporter 
why Chicago refuses to accept Milwaukee grain on 
contracts, although Milwaukee accepts Chicago 
warehouse receipts, says the principal reason is 
Milwaukee’s lack of elevator facilities. 

“We have elevator capacity now for about 5,000,- 
000 bushels of grain,’ said Mr. Langson, “and of 
this only about 2,800,000 bushels in the three eleva- 
tors can be called at all good. We ought to have 
at least 5,000,000 bushels more of modern fire-proof 
elevator capacity; and if we had this I think Chi- 
cago would gladly make the ruling. It would 
broaden Chicago’s market, and in a measure tend 
to prevent corners. Yes, if Chicago would adopt 
the rule, we would probably get more elevator 
facilities, but Chicago will not adopt the rule un- 
til we have the facilities. I think the railroads 
which enjoy a monopoly of Milwaukee’s grain ship- 
ping are in duty bound to furnish these facilities, 
but they have shown no intention of doing so. 

“At present Chicago has to depend in a large 
measure on South Chicago for its grain elevators, 
and when a vessel has unloaded at Chicago it must 
make a run of twenty miles out of its way to get 
its grain cargoes. If it could take them from Mil- 
waukee elevators it would be right on its course 
to Buffalo. and our shipping facilities certainly are 
equal to those of any other port on the lakes. It 
would mean much for Milwaukee as a port. There 
would have to be no discount for freight. In the 
present elevators the grain insurance is high, while 
if they were modern and fire-proof, as South Chi- 
cago’s are, the insurance would be practically nil:” 


SENATOR BURTON TO BE TRIED. 


Senator Burton, in defending himself against the 
charge of violating the statute by improper activity 
as attorney in defending a client before one of the 
departments at Washington, filed a demurrer in 
which he contended that he had violated no law, 
since the government was not interested sufficiently 
in the issue of a fraud order against the Rialto 
Grain and Securities Company to make the Senator 
liable because of his acts on behalf of his client. He 
also contended that the Postmaster General did not 
have the authority to forbid the Rialto Company 
the use of the mails or to issue a fraud order; also 
that there was no substantial charge of fraud at the 
time. 

All of these questions were dismissed by Judge 
Adams, with the remark that he was not impressed 
with them. But in regard to the main question, 
Judge Adams, in overruling the demurrer, rendered 
a decree, in part as follows: 

“In my opinion the government of the United 
States is interested in matters of inquiry and in- 
vestigation pending before the executive depart- 
ments looking toward the enforcement of its law 
in a higher measure of legal obligations, as an ordi- 
nary agent is bound by a contract between himself 
and his principal to perform his duties. 

“No one would question for a moment that such 
an agent would be interested, even in a pecuniary 
sense, in the performance of his duty. On failure 
to do it legal liability might accrue against him. 

“I regret that industrious counsel have not been 
able to call my attention to any adjudication of 
any court on the direct question under considera- 
tion. So far as I know the particular feature of sec- 
tion 1,782, now under consideration, has never been 
adjudicated by any court of the United States. In 
the absence of the aid of any prior adjudication I 
have now given the statute in question such inter- 
pretation as its language, taken in connection with 
obligations imposed by the Constitution and laws 
upon the executive department of the United States, 
seems to me to require. 

“Tt follows that, in my opinion, the United States 
can be and is interested, as charged in the indict- 
ments, in the matter alleged to have been pending 
before the Postoffice Department. I think the same 


conclusion would follow if heed should be given to 
the ordinary and natural meaning of the word ‘in- 
terested.’ Its primary meaning is, ‘To be con- 
cerned in a cause or its consequences,’ and this 
meaning is the one which ordinarily should be 
given to legislative enactments.” 


NEW INDIANA ELEVATOR. 


Lafayette, as one of the gates through Indiana, 
has long had an important place in the grain trade 
between the East and West that is done inde- 
pendently of Chicago elevators. The city has, there- 
fore, had a number of excellent elevators in its 
time, both for transfer and the heavy local busi- 
ness; but none, perhaps, were more complete in 
every detail than the new elevator of the Crabbs- 
Reynolds-Bell Grain Co., shown in the illustration 
herewith, whick was completed in December last. 
It is located on the line of the Chicago, Indianapo- 
lis & Louisville R. R. (Monon Route), near the 
Wabash River. It may be described as follows: 

Under the building there is a 13-ft. basement. 
The foundation is of concrete, and in the retaining 


capacity. It is located on a concrete foundation; 
and being entirely free from the building proper, 
is unaffected by the settling of the latter, which 
frequently seriously affects the correct weighing of 
the scale when it is located in the cupola. 

On the working floor, under the studded bins, in 
the feed room, is located an 18-inch Foos Attrition 
Mill with separator and crusher, This machine 
is driven from the line shaft in the basement by 
means of a Manila rope drive. In the cupola is a 
rolling-screen corn cleaner, from which the corn is 
spouted to the bins and recleaned on the working 
floor by the Monitor machine. All the elevator 
heads and the rolling-screen cleaner are driven from 
one line shaft in the cupola and are provided with 
friction clutches. The main drive from line shaft in 
the basement to line shaft in the cupola is also 
Manila rope. t 

The power house is of brick and 28x30 feet in 
size. In this is located an 85-horsepower Atlas 
Automatic Engine and 100-horsepower heavy duty 
Atlas Boiler. There is also a feed water heater 
and a Fairbanks-Morse Steam Pump. The engine 
is connected to the line shaft by means of an 
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walls there are concrete pilasters, on which are 
placed capstones to carry the posts supporting the 
building. The center piers also are concrete and 
covered with capstones 14 inches thick. The line 
power shaft and a No. 1 Western Sheller are placed 
in the basement. 

The main building is 36x48 feet, and on the oppo- 
site side from that shown in the engraving there 
are four studded bins, two of them being for ear 
corn, one for cobs and the other subdivided for 
feed bins. This building contains eight bins, each 
12x12x40 feet deep, of cribbed construction, with 
hoppered bottoms. The cupola is 20 feet wide and 
two stories high and extends the full length of the 
house. 

The building is provided with three working 
grain elevators and a cob elevator. Two of the 
working elevators are provided with 16x7-inch cups 
and one with 20x7-inch cups. There are three 
wagon dumps and a car receiving sink, the grain 
from the car sink being taken care of by the large 
elevator. 

The working floor is on the ground and is 14 
feet in height. On this floor is located a No. 8 
Combined Monitor Separator. A peculiarity of 
this elevator, something seldom seen, is the loca- 
tion of the hopper scale in the basement, the hop- 
per extending up through the working floor, with 
the beam located on the same floor. The scale is 
of the Fairbanks pattern and has 100,000 pounds’ 


eight-114-inch Manila rope drive, running over 48- 
inch sheaves. 

The building is covered with iron drop siding 
and Carey Roofing, and has storage capacity of 
65,060 bushels. 

The office is 24x38 feet in size, 12 feet of it being 
covering a 6-ton 22-foot platform Fairbanks Wagon 
Scale. The office proper is 24x24 feet in size, di- 
vided into public office and private offices, toilet 
room, etc, 

The entire plant was designed and built by Hen- 
derson & Friedline of Chicago, and represents an 
expenditure of $20,000. 

The Crabbs-Reynolds-Bell Grain Co., who haye ele- 
vators at Ash Grove and Crane also, are extensive 
dealers in grain. Messrs. Crabbs and Reynolds of the 
firm are located at Crawfordsville, and have eleva- 
tors at Crawfordsville, Cherry Grove, Reynolds, 
Wheelers, Francesville, Medaryville, Waynetown, 
New Market, Browns Valley and Waveland. Mr, A. 
E. Reynolds of the firm is the president of the 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Bell Grain Co. 

Bennett Taylor, who recently bought Mr. Bell’s 
interest, is now the secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Crabbs-Reynolds-Bell Grain Co., and 
has his office at the Lafayette elevator. Mr. Taylor 
also has elevators at Taylors, Raubs and Kirkpat- 
rick, and is associated with Mr. W. B. Foresman at 
Shadeland, West Point and Riverside, under the 
firm name of Taylor & Foresman. 
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GEO. D. LAING. 


Fifty years a resident of Dixon and thirty-one 
of those years a business man on his own ac- 
count, is not a common record in a country where 
“This place has changed hands” is a frequent pub- 
lic announcement by business men. Such, how- 
ever, is the record of Geo. D. Laing of Dixon, Il, 
whose place of business is shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving. 

Born on September 28, 1853, at Dixon and educat- 
ed in its common schools, Mr. Laing at sixteen be- 
gan working in a grocery. Evidently he paid most 
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attention to the flour end of the business, for in 
December, 1872, we find him opening a retail flour 
and feed store on his own account, which was the 
foundation of:his present business. He added seeds 
in 1887, doing*a jobbing business to the retailers. 

He built the elevator shown in the picture in 
1894; and he built it to stay, it being of brick, 48x 
60 ft. on the ground-and 80 ft. high. It has:a 12- 
ft. basement, in which he has placed a 6-hole Sand- 
wich Corn Cleaner and has storage for considerable 
hay and straw. 

On the first floor (12 ft. on the clear) he has a 3- 
high Wilford Roller Mill and a 24-in. Monarch At- 
trition Mill for his meal and feed business; also a 
500-bu. hopper scale and one 22-ft. Home Wagon 
Scale. 

Above this floor are eight bins 24 ft. deep and six 


others 16 ft. deep, giving storage for about 20,000- 


bushels. He cleans his grain with a dustless Clip- 
per machine and loads cars with an 80-ft. conveyor 
from the elevator to the track in its rear. 

Mr. Laing ships considerable ground feed, corn 
meal, cracked corn and bolted meal in addition 
to grinding large quantities for the farmers. The 
picture shows how the farmers come to him on a 
fairly good day in winter. 

Mr. Laing is not yet in the millionaire class, but 
by keeping at it in the right way, he says he has 
no reason to complain of his business or what 
it has done for him in thirty-one years. 


THE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


Representative Sheppard of Texas says the Tex- 
ans don’t go much on free seeds. “I sent some to 
a constituent last year. A time ago I received a 
letter which said the man had the seeds I had sent 
him and didn’t want any more. ‘Instead,’ he wrote, 
‘if you really want to do something for me, I wish 
you would send me a suit of this new-fangled union 
underwear.” 

Why not? One gift is fully as. legitimate as the 
other, nor is there any more impropriety in asking 
for union underwear than for seeds. 

Mr.-Sheppard said that the distribution was 


a farce; and Representative Lind of Minnesota 
pointed out that of $270,000 expended by the ap- 
propriation, the very large proportion of $100,000 
went to defray the expenses of distribution. It is 
needless to say these protests against a bad measure 
fell by the wayside, only three members being found 
in the entire house who would vote against an ap- 
propriation that all decent farmers decry. 


CORN BREEDING. 


[By Prof. A. T. Wiancko, before the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Jan, 6th, 1904.] 


Corn breeding, after a fashion, has been carried 
on ever since the first crop of corn was raised by 
the Indians of this country; but there was seldom 
any very definite system about it. One of the In- 
dians’ methods of breeding was to select seed from 
those plants which bore the largest number of ears, 
thinking thereby to improve the yielding power of 
the corn. In more recent years almost every farmer 
has done something towards improving corn, ac- 
cording to his ideas of good corn; and so, more or 


' definite improvement is to be made. 


tendency to vary, we can, by selecting for seed 
only the ears which are better than the parent, 
make a gradual improvement. 

Many of the agricultural experiment stations and 
some of the most enterprising seed corn growers 
are studying the natural laws which govern plant 
breeding and applying them to the production of 
better corn. There is nothing very hard to learn 
about these natural laws or the best methods of 
turning them to account. The difficulty with the 
average farmer is not in understanding these prin- 
ciples, but in grasping the importance of them and 
the necessity of exactness in methods, where any 
The scientist, 
who has been trained in a laboratory, knows the im- 
portance of exactness and can do things which to 
other minds seem marvelous. 

In recent years much good work has been done 
by careful workers towards establishing varieties, 
or breeds of corn possessing definite and fixed char- 
acteristics. Among these we have yarieties pos- 
sessing a certain form of ear and a certain type and 


PREMISES 


less of corn improvement has been going on for 
hundreds of years. But the process has been slow 
and will be slower still for the coming genera: 
tions unless they make use of more exact methods 
and definite objects. In other words, the point 
has been reached where the further improvement 
of corn requires the study and application of sci- 
entific principles, the use of exact methods and 
careful attention to the little details of corn char- 
acteristics. There are certain natural laws which 
must be understood and heeded. Like produces 
like. While this is true upon the average, there is 
also a tendency in the individual to vary more or 
less from the parent plant. Every ear of corn, if 
planted, will produce in the offspring both’ better 
and poorer individuals, along with a great majority 
of ears very much like itself. 


Making use of this: 
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character of kernel. In some instances the chem- 
ical composition of the kernel has been changed 
so as to contain a larger proportion of protein or 
starch or fat than the average. 

The would-be corn improver need have only a 
few good ears to begin with. Every farmer can 
do much to produce a variety of corn particularly 
suited to his conditions and requirements if he 
will go about it in the right way. If he has not 
already got a good variety it may be necessary to 
conduct a small test of varieties which appear to 
be adapted to his conditions. The varieties used 
in this preliminary work should be planted side by 
side under as nearly the same conditions as pos- 
sible. 

Having selected the variety which it is desired to 
work upen, all others must be given up and the 
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variety kept pure. This can best be done by the 
establishment of a small “breeding plat” which can 
be isolated so that pollen from other corn fields 
cannot reach it. On ordinary farms a small plat 
for this purpose can always be found. A few 
ears will be sufficient to plant a large enough breed- 
ing plat for the average farmer, and they should 
always be the very best. 

All breeding work must be towards a single, 
definite type. But many characteristics must be 
kept in view when selections of seed for the con- 
tinuation -of the work are made. The ears should 
have a certain form, size and color. The shape, 
size, depth, roughness, hardness, etc., of the ker- 
nels-must be uniform. Butts and tips should be well 
covered -with uniform grains. The size and charac- 
ter of the stalk, the root and leaf development, and 
the position and character of the shank must all 
receive attention. The yielding power is always 
of prime importance. All barren and weak stalks 
in the breeding plat must be destroyed before they 
can ripen pollen. The above characteristics all go 
to make up a good variety of corn. 

In the breeding plat each two ears should be 
planted in alternate rows and all the stalks from 
one of the ears must be detasseled to prevent in- 
breeding, and seed for the next year’s plat should 
be selected from the detasseled rows. It is desirable, 
too, that a record of the pedigree of each ear be 
Kept. 

The above methods and principles should be ap- 
plied to all kinds of corn breeding work. The time 
and attention given to the breeding plat will be 
many times repaid where the product is used for 
seed to plant the main crop of the farm. 

I desire also to call attention to some lines of 
special purpose corn breeding, such as breeding 
for protein, starch or fat content of the kernels, 
and the possibilities which present themselves in 
these directions. “Work -Along these lines is based 
upon the fact that the three principal parts of the 
corn kernel (the germ, the white, starchy and the 
hard, horny portions) differ in chemical composi- 
tion and as the relative proportions of these are 
changed by selection the chemical composition of 
the-corn as a whole may be changed. The Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station has been the leader 
along these lines. The Indiana station, in codpera- 
tion with several leading corn growers, is at present 
working to improve the protein content of several 
varieties, thus raising their feeding yalue. 

Most farmers could do-something for themselves 
along one or other of these lines if they chose 
to do so. In experiment station work we make 
use of a chemical analysis to select ears of corn 
rich in the constituent we desire to increase. But 
much may be done without the chemical analysis by 
a simple examination of a few kernels from each 
ear. The kernels of any one ear of corn are ap- 
proximately of the same chemical composition but 
different ears differ widely. In making such a 
mechanical examination it is only necessary to take 
a few kernels out of an ear and by cutting them 
into sections with a sharp knife observe the rela- 
tive proportions of the three parts above referred 
to. The germ and hard, horny portions contain 
most of the protein, and the white, starchy portion 
the least. The germ contains most of the oil, the 
hard, horny portion comes next and the white, 
starchy portion contains very little oil. The white 
portion is almost pure starch, the hard, horny por- 
tion comes next in this respect, while the germ 
contains comparatively little starch. 

The work which has been done in various places, 
by the employment of systematic methods of corn 
improvement, has given most encouraging results. 
The possibilities are indeed wonderful and the time 
is fast approaching when a more general adoption 
of improved breeding methods will bring about a 
vast change for the better in the corn of this 
country. 


Fred Muller, secretary of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, has announced that the bureau of super- 
vision over weights of grain began operations in 
that city on March 1. The charges are 50 cents per 
car in and 25 cents per 1,000 bushels out. - 


WINFIELD S. HYDE. 


In the Northwest generally the proportion of local 
dealers to line elevators is probably not far from 
that shown by the census of elevators on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway in 1899 in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Manitoba, towit, line elevators 315, or 
69.5 per cent; local elevators, 121, or 26.7 per cent; 
farmers’ elevators, 17, or 3.7 per cent. The condi- 
tions thus exposed are not entirely encouraging to 
individual buyers, and yet they are not wholly sat- 
isfactory to grain growers who complain of unfair- 
ness of treatment at times. This may or may not 
be well founded; but at any rate, Winfield S. Hyde 
of Hannaford, N. D., in 1895, thought there was too 
much margin on grain between that station and 
Duluth, so he rented his 320-acre farm and began 
to buy grain. He had no house, but was on the 
ground every day, and during the following four 
years his shipments increased 40 per cent annually, 
reaching 110,000 bushels, to which amount he was 
limited by his ability to get cars, both the line 
elevator companies and the railroad objecting to 
his method of loading. Two years ago, therefore, 
he built a modern elevator of 40,000 bushels’ ca- 
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pacity in eighteen bins, so arranged that the con- 
tents of each bin may be spouted directly to a car, 
a wagon or the receiving scale. 

On January 1 last, in conjunction with Fred 
Beier he bought R. C. Cooper’s interests at Coopers- 
town—a 60,000-bushel house with double receiving 
and shipping scales, two engines, cleaner, warehouse 
for screenings, etc. He also handles pedigreed 
seeds. 

Mr. Hyde finds as his greatest annoyance in ship- 
ping the leaky and unmanageable grain doors fur- 
nished by the railroad. He is therefore now work- 
ing an a model door that he means shall not break 
nor leak, but which shall be easily handled and as 
easily to put into place as the old doors in both 
old and new cars. 

Mr. Hyde is a native of Wisconsin but went to 
North Dakota about 20 years ago, and was a farmer 
until he began to buy grain. Z 


MICHIGAN BEAN JOBBERS. 


There are about seventy-five firms in Michigan 
who may be called jobbers of beans, who handle 
the bulk of the 4,000,000 bushels raised in that state 
and who fix the grades and operate under uniform 
contracts of purchase and sale. 

In speaking of the crop C. L. Randall of Oxford 
said: ‘Michigan has two rivals, New York and Cali- 
fornia, but Michigan has had the lead in the bean 
raising industry for years. Last year the wet 
weather injured the crop, but the output was still 
large. It is seldom that there is any considerable 
failure in beans. It is as stable a crop as wheat, 


and finds a market that varies little. The United 
States does not supply its own demand, so that the 
industry has room to develop. The purpose of 
the Bean Jobbers’ Association is simply to gain 
better knowledge of the supply, to study the mar- 
kets, and to work out the troubles of transporta- 


tion. No word of controlling prices has ever been 
spoken.” ; 


TERMINAL CONDITIONS AT ST. 
LOUIS. 


Chairman Wells of the advisory committee of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association has published 
a report on the terminal conditions and facilities 
in St. Louis and East St. Louis based on a personal 
examination by the committee in January. The re- 
port is exhaustive, and no doubt has been received 
by members of the affiliated associations. Should 
any such member interested in the St. Louis market 
fail to have received a copy, he can, of course, get 
one by applying to the secretary at Chicago. 

On examining the report it will be found that the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange Weighing Depart- 
ment supervises weights at all public and private 
elevators in St. Louis except the Mound City Ele- 
vator, a private elevator operated by Weidner Bros. 
The department also supervises weight in the fol- 
lowing railroad yards where grain is unloaded by 
wagon and which are convenient to wagon scales: 
Mo. Pacific and Frisco, yards at Seventh and Cerre 
Streets; St. L., I. M. & S., Lesperance and Dorcas 
Streets: Wabash (west), N. Market Street and 
Ewing Avenue; St. L., K. C. & N. W., Tyler Street; 
Terminal Ry. Assn., Main and Carr Streets and 
Compton Avenue; Merchants’ Bridge, Second and 
No. Market Streets; Wiggins Ferry, Dorcas Street. 
These yards are patroled by watchmen of the de- 
partment, for which a fee of 25c per car is charged. 
It is noted that the Dorcas Street yard of the Wig- 
gins Ferry Company is the only one of that com- 
pany’s that has supervisor of weights or police pro- 
tection. The following mills have supervisor of 
weights (fee $1.00): Missouri Forage, Victoria, 
Buss, Purina and Plants; and the following brew- 
eries: Anheuser Busch, Lemps and St. Louis Brew- 
ery Assn.; the weighing charge at the first two 
being $1.00 per car and at the last, 20c per wagon 
load. The malt houses have no supervisor. Shippers 
of barley should, then, in view of the want of uni- 
formity of method, insist on Merchants’ Hxchange 
supervisor of weights and police protection. 

Railroad yards in East St. Louis in which cars 
are watched and the grain is unloaded that are lo- 
cated at the levee and convenient to scales super- 
vised by Merchants’ Exchange Weighing Depart- 
ment are as follows, towit: Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis, Wabash (east), Chicago & Alton, Vandalia 
Line, Illinois Central, Wiggins Ferry, Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Mobile & Ohio. Yards not located to supervised 
scales and which have no watchmen’s protection 
are as follows, towit: 

Wabash Hast near Venice; Chicago & Alton near 
Venice; Baltimore & Ohio S. W. 1% miles from 
jevee; Louisville & Nashville, 1% miles from levee; 
Southern, % mile from levee; Southern, 2 miles 
from levee; Big Four, between Hast St. Louis and 
Venice. 

The Hast St. Louis Elevator is the only public 
elevator in East St. Louis that has supervisor of 
weights and only the following three out of six 
private elevators are supervised: Belt Elevator, P. 
P. Williams Grain Co.; McReynolds Elevator, Mc- 
Reynolds & Co.; and Granite City Elevator, Schultz 
& Niemer, the weighing charges at these houses be- 
ing 50c per car. The following mills have super- 
vision (charge $1.00 per car): Kehlor, Hazel at BH. 
St. Louis and Standard and Sparks at Alton. The 
East St. Louis, however, has no trackage and the 
wagon weights are not supervised. 

General conditions at St. Louis and East St. 
Louis are complicated because of the state laws 
of both Missouri and Illinois, besides the special 
charter of the city of St. Louis, thus involving three 
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separate state and city governments and also ham- 
pered by three different political interests. 

The Weighing Department of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change has been opposed by certain interests be- 
cause of pecuniary reasons, but during the past year 
the system of work improved so that the weighing 
department is now absolutely competent to give a 
good supervision of weights and furnish record of 
condition of cars and car seals, besides having di- 
rectly in their employ a force-of watchmen in the 
railroad yards to protect the property of the shipper. 

Railroad terminals are being operated in a man- 
ner that results in cars being delayed an unreason- 
able length of time and we found instances where 
cars were not placed for unloading for 30 days after 
being ordered placed, during which time they are 
held at outside tracks with no police protection 
whatever. Seals are found broken on a large num- 
ber of these cars and it is safe to conclude that 
grain has been stolen from such cars. 

Car seals are replaced by the Missouri state grain 
inspectors but the Illinois state grain inspectors do 
not reseal the cars after inspection but leave this 
for the railroad yard clerks to do, a duty of which 
they are extremely negligent. Stealage has not only 
been done by petty thieves, but it is positively 
known that railroad yard clerks and employes and 
teamsters have combined to steal grain from cars 
in railroad yards. Teamsters have been known to 
purposely leave grain in cars so that the sweeping 
privilege might be sold, and they have also been 
known to supply their friends the saloon keepers 
with feed for their horses. 

Switching charge is made by the railroad com- 
panies of $2.00 per car and a transfer charge of 
one cent per cwt. is made by the Wiggins Ferry 
Terminal Railway Association, or Merchants’ Bridge 
for ferrying or switching across the river, thus 
grain arriving at East St. Louis and sold for de 
livery in St. Louis, and vice versa, would be sub- 
ject to this charge. 

Rejection of grain sold by samples is provided by 
rule of the Merchants’ Exchange as follows, towit: 
“Whenever grain in bulk or in sacks is sold for 
cash by sample, subject to the inspection of the pur- 


chaser, the purchaser must accept or reject same 


by or before 11 o’clock a. m. of the business day 
next succeeding the day of sale. In case the pur- 
chaser does not notify the seller by 11 a. m. of the 
next business day to the contrary, it shall be under- 
stood that the property is accepted. Grain thus sold 
by sample must be paid for upon presentation of 
the bill with proper certificate of weights attached.” 

This is a matter of vital interest to every shipper 
of consigned grain. If cars are loaded to the roof 
so that a good inspection is impossible because the 
inspector cannot enter the ends of the car the grain 
will be sold under special agreement subject to re- 
jection when delivered for unloading, and in times 
of congestion delay of delivery occurs, when, if the 
market has declined, the buyer naturally attempts 
to show that grain is not equal to sample, and if suc- 
cessful the car is then rejected and resold at a 
loss to the shipper. Shippers should therefore use 
caution and load cars uniformly and not plugged 
and leave room for inspector to enter car with his 
bulk trier. This proposition practically applies to 
all markets. 

Certificates of weight are issued by the Merchants’ 
Exchange Weighing Department on every car 
weighed under their supervision and on the back 
of the certificate will be found the report of the 
condition of the car, if same is not in good order, 
these bad order reports are valuable to the shipper 
as evidence in a claim against the railroad com- 
panies for the loss. We find that commission mer- 
chants do not always send the shipper these weight 
certificates and bad order reports with account of 
sales, and shippers should always make a demand 
for them and thus know whether they get Mer- 
chants’ Exchange weights or not, and also know 
whether or not their car arrives in good order. 

Destination weights are weights of grain for- 
warded to local points beyond St. Louis, which in 
many instances have no standing or supervision. 
Commission merchants are in the habit of forward- 
ing cars without the consent of shippers, and even 


allow the shipper to suppose that he is getting St. 
Louis weights, and for that reason alone shippers 
should insist on having weight certificates returned 
with account of sales. Shippers should give definite 
instructions to commission merchants in regard to 
weights. 

Carload dockage in St. Louis and East St. Louis 
has been, according to custom, three pounds on each 
one thousand pounds of grain in car; but the Mis- 
souri State Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has made a ruling abolishing all dockage in public 
elevators in St. Louis, and the Illinois State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission have made a rul- 
ing allowing public elevators to take 50 pounds on 
cars weighing over 40M pounds or less and 100 
pounds on cars weighing over 40M pounds. The 
Commissioners have no jurisdiction over private ele- 
vators and mills, and the question is now under con- 
sideration by the Merchants’ Exchange and they 
will probably make a general rule to conform to the 
Illinois ruling on dockage that will practically gov- 
ern the market as a whole. 

Weighing charges at elevators of 50c and at mills 
of $1.00 per car is certainly reasonable considering 
the service of two men at each large elevator and 
the small number of cars unloaded daily at the 
mills. Previous to the establishment of the Mer- 


This report will clearly show that as a result of 
the influence of the Grain Dealers’ National and 
affiliated associations that 

(1) A competent supervision of weights has been 
established at most of the elevators, mills, breweries 
and team tracks. 

(2) Special watchmen are employed with police 
authority to patrol most of the yards in St. Louis 
and East St. Louis. 

(3) An accurate and systematic record of con- 
ditions of cars and car seals is kept and reported 
to the shipper with every certificate of weight. 

(4) The weighing charges have been reduced at 
elevators from $1.50 to 50c per car. 

(5) Carload dockage is to be reduced from 3 
pounds per 1000M to 50 or 100 pounds per car. 

(6) That the shipper may now notify Chiet 
Weighmaster Warren of his shipments and the name 
of the consignee and secure special attention in 
police service and supervision of weights. 


THORN & SHINE. 


In addition to their grain business, a considerable 
portion of which is in locally grown wheat, Thorn 
& Shine of New Albany, Ind., are heavy dealers in 
flour, meal, feed, hay, etc., handled at wholesale 


& SHINE’S ELEVATOR 


THORN 


chants’ Exchange Weighing Department all weigh- 
ing charges including the elevators were in con- 
formity with the fixed charges as provided by or- 
dinance of the City of St. Louis, based on 20c per 
wagon load or about $1.50 per car. 

The charge of 20c per wagon load for grain un- 
loaded at team tracks is still made for the reason 
given above and is certainly excessive, and we hope 
to secure a reduction. 

Systematic records are now being kept in the of- 
fice of the Chief Weighmaster and shippers are at 
liberty to ask for duplicate certificates of weight or 
bad order reports. 

Shippers are also invited to notify Chief Weigh- 
master, Jas. H. Warren of their shipments, giving 
name of consignee and car numbers and thus se- 
cure special attention in weighing, etc. 

In conclusion we believe that a careful study of 
this report of terminal conditions at St. Louis and 
East St. Louis will convince the grain trade that 
the weighing department of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change has, during the last year especially, accom- 
plished important results in the way of establish- 
ing a supervision of weights; and this advisory 
committee do most emphatically insist that there 
is no other practical means by which bad methods 
may be improved and abuses corrected than by hav- 
ing a supervision of weights and that every shipper 
of grain to the St. Louis market should give this 
idea his most hearty support and demand Mer- 
chants’ Exchange weights on all shipments of grain 
to St. Louis or East St. Louis. 


AND WAREHOUSE, NEW 


ALBANY, INDIANA. 


and retail, which explains their need for the exten- 
sive warehouse shown in the engraving. 

The elevator capacity is 30,000 bushels. The ware- 
house is 145 feet in length and 50 feet wide, two 
stories high. 

The machinery, including a flour packer, is op- 
erated by a 25-horsepower electric motor. 

The premises are served by a siding from the 
Cc. I, & L. (Monon Route) R. R., so that all prod- 
ucts can be handled in carlots both in or out of the 
elevator or warehouse. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS AND - 
CANALS. 


A report by U. S. Consul Seyfert from Stratford, 
Ont., says that Canada now has 18,714 miles of 
steam and electric railway in operation. The steam 
roads are operated by 165 companies, of which 25 
constitute the Grand Trunk and 27 others the Cana- 
dian Pacific systems. To the building of the steam 
roads the Dominion government contributed $59,166; 
the provincial governments, $1,757; and the mu- 
nicipalities, $873 per mile. The total freight ton- 
nage was 36,999,374, of which 4,694,853 tons were 
of grain and 1,486,354 of flour. 

The mileage of the canal system is as follows: 
St. Lawrence System, 733g miles with 49 locks and 
maximum depth of 14 feet; Ottawa and Rideau 
River System, 126% miles with 59 locks. These 
canals with locks on the upper Ottawa had cost 
to June 30, 1902, a total of $101,535,862. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN GROWERS. 


The annual meeting of the Manitoba Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association was held at Brandon, and was of 
course prolific of resolutions covering every phase 
of the grain shipping problem, although nothing 
appears to have been said in the convention about 
growing grain or farm or grain improving. 

The first complaint was that the inspection was 
too rigid; another was that the mixers of grain do 
not “give the farmers fair treatment’; another was 
that farmers should be allowed to use portable ele- 
vators for loading; another was that freight rates 
were too high; and so on. Resolutions were also 
adopted urging resistance to the regular dealers’ 
efforts to secure amendments to the act in relation 
to the distribution of cars; recommending amend- 
ment. of the Grain Act by adding “commercially” 
before the word “sound” in describing No. 1 hard 
wheat; recommending that the flour grading be 
changed to conform to the Minnesota standards; 
recommending that a delegate be sent to Winnipeg 
to observe the working of the grain inspection dur- 
ing the active shipping season; recommending that 
Manitoba be eliminated from the grading of all 
wheat inspected east of Fort William; recommend- 
ing that three members of the Survey Board, repre- 
senting Manitoba, be appointed on recommendation 
of the Grain Growers’ Association; expressing the 
opinion that serious loss was sustained by farmers 
last year on account of the lack of sufficient low 
grade standards. 

Sec’y Kennett Campbell of the Brandon Board of 
Trade during one of the debaies said that the body 
with which he was connected was in accord with 
anything that might be done to improve the condi- 
tion of the farmers, for anything that benefited 
farmers was of advantage to the business men of 
Brandon. He instanced a case where the Grain Act 
operated against small farmers. According to this 
legislation elevators have to take their turns in the 
distribution of cars. The big farmers who ship by 
the carload profited, but the small ones, and they 


were in the majority, suffer, for when the elevators. 


are filled up they cannot sell their grain. 

Warehouse Commissioner C. C. Castle so far 
agreed with Mr. Campbell as to give credit to the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the work done for 
the producers. He also advised shippers of grain to 
communicate with the Chief Grain Inspector at 
Winnipeg and the Warehouse Commissioners. To 
the latter they should state what grade they thought 
the wheat should go and the commissioners could 
then have it surveyed if deemed advisable. The 
system of inspecting cars at Winnipeg precludes, 
he said, any possibility of mistake, and a percentage 
for dockage was carefully arrived at. 

At a conference called by the Territorial Grain 
Growers’ Association, held at Winnipeg on February 
16-17, at which were represented the following: The 
Northwest Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, 
the Manitoba Grain and Produce Exchange, the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern Railway, 
Chief Grain Inspector and Warehouse Commission- 
er, the delegates present, after full consideration of 
the General Inspection Act, unanimously decided to 
recommend to the Dominion government that the 
Grain Act be amended in the following particular: 

That section 4 of the schedule, relating to wheat 
and other grain grown west of Lake Superior, be 
amended so as to provide that the western grain 
standard boards, in addition to the present method, 
shall be called together on five members making a 
written request for a meeting to the chairman of 
the board. : 

And that the following recommendation, in re- 
gard to the carrying out of the present provisions 
of the Act, be made to the honorable the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce: 

First—That all persons appointed as members of 
the western grain standards board be resident 
within the Manitoba inspection division. 

Second—That a majority of the persons appointed 
as members of the western grain standards board be 
producers of grain. 

That the provincial government of Manitoba and 
the government of the Northwest Territories be re- 
spectfully informed that this conference strongly 


recommend that the three members of the survey 
board, provided for in the General Inspection Aet 


for the Manjtoba inspection division as to be nomi- 
nated by each of them, be so nominated by them on 
the recommendation, when practicable, of the pro- 
ducers of grain. 


JOHN C. BOYCE. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of Ver- 
mont, having been born in Poultney, Rutland Coun- 
try, on February 26, 1848. His father, Henry Boyce, 
was a Canadian by birth, and in early manhood 
married Miss Amelia Bethel, who was born in Scot- 
land. After living for some years in Vermont, they 
removed to New York state, where the father died 
in 1881, at the age of seventy-six years, and the 
mother in the fall of 1891, at the age of seventy 
years. They were the parents of eleven children, 
six of whom are still living; but John Boyce, who 
was the sixth in order of birth, is the only one of 
the family living in the West. 

John C. Boyce grew to manhood in the Empire 
state, and soon after attaining his majority, learned 
the carpenter’s trade. On coming to Illinois he 
first located in Chicago, January 3, 1872; but it was 
not long before he went to Arcola, where he worked 
at his trade for a short time. He then returned 
to Chicago, and was variously engaged as carpenter 


JOHN C. BOYCE, MT. ZION, ILL. 


and contractor until the spring of 1873, when he 
returned again to Arcola, and engaged in the busi- 
ness of erecting grain elevators along the line of 
the Paris & Decatur (now the Vandalia) Railroad, 
building the first elevator at Lake City, Illinois. 

At midnight, July 4, 1873, Mr. Boyce arrived in 
Mount Zion, where he continued the carpenter busi- 
ness until 1886, when he entered into a partnership 
with John Scott in the grain, coal, lumber and 
builders’ hardware business, investing $600 in the 
enterprise. This partnership continued from April 
1, 1886, until October 12, 1889, when Mr. Boyce 
bought Mr. Scott’s interests and has since extended 
his operations. 

The business was started in a very small way, 
the office of the firm being only twelve feet square 
in size. It was later enlarged to eighteen by twenty 
feet, but in the course of time the present buildings, 
consisting of a store room, elevator and lumber 
sheds, were erected. Under the present management 
the business has reached extensive proportions, and 
yields a good income. A new elevator has recently 
been completed, with a capacity of 35,000 bushels 
of shelled grain. 

In 1886, when the grain business was begun at 
Mt. Zion, there were no buildings excepting two corn 
cribs, and everything was handled with the scoop- 
shovel from wagon to car. The cribs were the prop- 
erty of Pratt & Co., who had a man to see to the 
weighing of the grain. As was common then under 
such conditions, there was “war to the knife” be- 
tween the old and the new firms, but the final 


result was that the new firm won out. In the early 
days of its history, too, the new firm was made the 
object of much ridicule. At different times during 
the campagin of 1886, when they had no office, and 
“the boys” would occasionally meet for council in 
that vicinity, the place was given the name of “Dog- 
fennel on the Levee.” And certainly the condition 
| of vegetation thereabouts justified the appellation. 
But there have been many changes since that time; 
and now, when everything is in full blast, Mt. Zion 
is no more called ‘“Dogfennel,” but “Boycetown” 
and “South Chicago” are the usual nicknames in 
vogue locally. 

In 1880 Mr. Boyce married Miss Elizabeth W. 
Gibb, like his mother, a native of Scotland, who 
came to this country with her parents when only 
six years old. Her father was John D. Gibb, a 
representative of a noted Scotch family, who now 
resides in Henderson County, Illinois. 

Mr. Boyce is a member of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, and fraternally is connected with 
Ionic Lodge No. 312, A. F. & A. M., of Decatur, hay- 
ing been made a Mason in that city in 1898. He 
also belongs to Mt. Zion Lodge No. 300, I. O. O. F. 
| He is a man of strict business integrity and a pub 
lic-spirited and enterprising citizen, interested in 
whatever tends to promote the welfare of his com- 
munity, and loyal to all his obligations, he enjoys 
deservedly the respect of all who know him. 


FIGHTING GRAIN THIEVES. 


The campaign of the Grain Shippers’ Protective 
Association of Chicago against grain thieves that 
infest the railroad yards goes on with unrelaxing 
zeal, and during the past thirty days no less than 
half a dozen youth have been arrested and held 
for trial by the Criminal Court or action by the 
Juvenile Court. 

John Chapulis and Frank Watrobe, arrested Feb- 
ruary 12, 1904, for stealing grain from I. C. car 
26670 on C. J. R. R. near Fortieth Street, were 
held by Justice Hurley to Juvenile Court; and later 
Judge Tuthill sent Chaputis to the John Worthy 
School, while Watrobe was placed in care of Ju- 
venile Officer O'Malley. 

Wm. Klotz, arrested by Special Officer McLaugh- 
lin of C. J. R. R. for stealing grain from C. & N.-W. 
car 71098 in Wabash Elevator yards on February 1, 
was fined $50 by Justice Hurley of the Thirty-fifth 
Street Police Court. 

Leo Traffis and Frank Costello were held to the 
Juvenile Court on February 27 by Justice Callahan, 
the first for stealing grain from cars in the B. & O. 
yard at South Chicago, and Costello for stealing 
from cars on the Pennsylvania R. R. tracks. 

On March 1 Paul Szecieski and Frank Dobeski 
were fined $25 and $20 respectively by Justice Calla- 
han of South Chicago, Szecieski for stealing and 
Dobeski for receiving grain stolen from cars in the 
B. & O. yards. 

Even in the country towns of Iowa this kind of 
thieving from cars is becoming not uncommon, a 
daring case being recently reported from Sheldon, 
Ia. It appears that two cars of wheat, a part of 
the C., M. & St. P. Ry. train going east, were set out 
on a spur track half a mile east of the town to be 
picked up by the second section of the train. As 
the second section pulled in the crew saw two 
teams drive away from the cars. When the train 
reached Sanborn an inspection of the cars was 
made, and it was discovered that the seals were 
broken and some wheat gone. Word was tele- 
phoned to Sheldon, and the sheriff, on going to the 
spur track, found that a leak in one of the wagon 
boxes left a trail of wheat, which was followed to 
the elevator at Paulina, twenty miles south, where 
the wheat was sold and checks given to two men 
living at Sanborn, who were arrested. At first they 
claimed they knew nothing about the transaction, 
but afterwards weakened and implicated two brake- 
men, who could not be located. 


The Northern Pacific road has withdrawn the 


usual half rate hitherto given seed grain hauled to 
Montana from February 1 to June 1. Full tariff 
rates will be charged this year. 
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COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 


cherewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opin- 
ion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the 
trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


INSPECTION AND PULL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Yes; 
we think inspection now depends a good deal on 
the pull or the party for whom they are inspecting, 
as justice is not always given. 

Yours truly, DETWILER & SON. 

Owosso, Mich. 

BEST THEY GET, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In- 
closed find one dollar for which send us the “Amer- 
ican Elevator and Grain Trade’ another year. It 
is the best paper that’ reaches our office, and we 
subscribe for a good many. 

Yours truly, 
LOUISVILLE MALTING CO. 

New Albany, Ind. 


INSPECTION AND POLITICS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
do not favor state grain inspection. We believe that 
it would, if anything, complicate matters; and we 
do not see any necessity for it. It would probably 
be controlled by politics, but even if not, we have 
all the inspection needed now. 

Yours truly, W. A. BUNTING & CO. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DOES NOT FAVOR STATE INSPECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
are not in favor of state inspection of grain for 
Michigan, and do not think it would be of any bene- 
fit, either to the farmer or to the grain dealer. We 
hardly believe that it would be possible to secure 
throughout the state anywhere near a uniform grain 
inspection, when the same is done by a different 
grain inspector at every little point where grain is 
handled. We presume that the intention would 
be to place some retired merchant, or farmer, in 
as grain inspector at each of the different points, 
for the reason there would not be enough work in 
this line to employ a man on regular salary. This 
being the case, the men never having had experi- 
ence in shipping grain, we believe the inspection 
would be of no benefit whatever. Neither could 
we sell grain in large markets subject to our state 
inspection; and if this could not be done, there 
would certainly be no benefit derived. 

Very truly yours, 
STOCKBRIDGE ELEVATOR CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 


A NEW INTERSTATE LAW. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Senator Elkins has introduced into the Senate and 
Representative Hepburn in the House a bill en- 
titled, ‘““A Bill concerning receipts and bills of lad- 
ing issued by common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, relating to property transported 
in such commerce.” The bill provides that— 

“Whenever any property to be moved in inter- 
state commerce, for which a receipt or bill of lading 
shall have been issued by a common carrier en- 
gaged in such commerce is by such receipt; or bill 
of lading, consigned to the order of any party, the 
property shall not be delivered by the delivering 
earrier without the surrender to it of the receipt, 
or bill of lading, propertly endorsed; but partial 
delivery of such property may be made upon pro- 
duction of the receipt, or bill of lading, to said de- 
livering carrier and its endorsement thereon of 
such partial delivery. Whenever property is not 
se consigned to order, the carrier at destination 
may, at its option, make delivery of the same with- 
out requiring the production or surrender of the 
receipt, or bill of lading, issued therefor.” 

Sec. 2 provides that “any wilful and fraudulent 
violation of the provisions of this act shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor; and any person or cor- 
poration convicted of such violation shall be sub- 


ject to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars 

or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, 

at the discretion of the court.” 
Yours truly, 
Washington, D. C. 


JOHN B. DAISH. 


WOULD BE PAID FOR BY THE FARMER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A 
Michigan grain inspection law might be a good 
thing for the local grain dealer, although we can 
hardly think competent inspectors could be found 
over the state who could afford to give their time 
and expenses for the fees that the grain could afford 
to pay for such service. 

Whatever the cost would be might in theory come 
out of the grain dealer; but in practice it would 
fall back on the farmer, as in the end the shipper 
must sell on the inspection at the large grain cen- 
ters where there is business enough to pay to em- 
ploy men, experts in the business. Grain shippers 
must still use their judgment on the grading, or 
correctness of the local inspection, the cost of which 
would be considerable, with no compensation. 

Yours truly, A. G. WALKER & CO. 

Jackson, Mich. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 

Editor American Elevaior and Grain Trade:—E. 
H. Johnson, agent for the Robinson Elevator Com- 
pany at Kenmare, has resigned, and C. D. Pales, 
an old-time grain buyer, has been installed in his 
place. 

A. A. Robinson, president of the Robinson Ele- 
vator Company, with headquarters at Minot, N. D., 
made a flying trip to the Twin Cities last week in 
the interests of his company. He had a few things 
up before the Soo Railroad Company. He does not 
know where he heads in yet. 

C. G. Ireys has purchased the Robinson Elevator 
Company’s house at Manfred, N. D., and is going 
to remodel it for next season’s crop. 

A. D. Kellogg, agent for the Robinson Elevator 
Company at Harvey, N. D., has nearly recovered 
from his attack of fever. He was taken sick on 
December 2, and Mr. Robinson closed his elevator 
and has held the place open for Mr. Kellogg. Un- 
fortunately he will be in no condition to run an 
elevator this winter. 

The Fiaxton Eagle, of Flaxton, N. D., is “death 
on” the elevator people. It is advocating a private, 
or farmers’, house. Mr. Johnson, its editor, print- 
er’s devil and Pooh-Bah generally, doesn’t seem to 
think an elevator company should make 2c margin. 

Yours truly, AST Rea 


FAVORS STATE GRAIN INSPECTION IN 
MICHIGAN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Re- 
ferring to an inspection department, or a State 
Grain Inspection Bureau, I think it would be the 
best thing for the farmer, also for the grain dealer; 
that is, all honorable grain dealers. 

It certainly would put a check on what we term 
“mixers,” the same as you have in Chicago. There 
is a lot of wheat that goes out o: Chicago under 
the name of “Mars,” ‘‘Mouse,” “Corn,” or any other 
name, that many of them call “good milling wheat”; 
but when you ask them for a standard grade, they 
are not in it; at least, they complain there is none 
there. 

The word ‘milling’ can be stretched over a wide 
area. The millers in this section would much pre- 
fer to buy an established grade of wheat, and that 
one established by the state. It is immaterial to 
us who grades it, as long as there is honorable 
grading. Of course, we would not want inspection 
such as we read of in the papers. Chicago in- 
spected some wheat to go to St. Louis; and when 
it got to St. Louis they would not accept it, as 
there seemed to be a difference of 17c bu. between 
the grade shipped and what was bought. 

I see nothing in state grain inspection that would 
injure the farmer, the miller or the grain buyer, 
and it would obviate a great many disputes. De- 
troit has an inspector, but he is not a state in- 
spector; he is appointed by the Board of Trade. 
Grand Rapids also has an inspector, but he also 
is appointed by the Board of Trade. But this is 
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very unsatisfactory, as many farmers think this 
inspector is appointed in the-interests of the mill- 
ers; therefore, we would much prefer to have a 
state grain inspector—a man employed by the state 
and having his deputies. Then, if we want one 
in Grand Rapids we could make application to him 
and he could send us an inspector to establish the 
grades of wheat, corn, oats, rye, clover seed, etc., 
whose inspection should be final. 

It would be a good thing for all concerned. After 
the state grain inspector gives out the grades, those 
interested can look at them or send for them and 
may know just exactly what to do. When they 
sell wheat, they sell it by grade, and buy it in the 
same way; so there would be no difficulty, where 
now there seems to be more or less contention. We 
believe Minnesota has a state inspector; so has 
Illinois and a number of the other states. If they 
work all right, why would it not work all right in 
Michigan, and make the farmer, miller and grain 
dealers happy? 

However, it will be some time before this can be 
brought about, as our legislature will not meet un- 
til in January, 1905, and many things may happen 
ere this time. 

You ask if the dealers of this state would want 
such a law passed. I say, yes,—all honorable deal- 
ers; but, of course, the mixers, I need not tell you, 
would oppose it. 

Yours very truly, 

Grand Rapids. 


MEMPHIS AS A GRAIN MARKET. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
wonderful changes in the railroad map, both east 
and west of the Mississippi River, occasioned by the 
extensions, consolidations and absorptions that have 
taken place in the last few years, have all had a 
tendency to add to the importance of Memphis as a 
Mississippi River gateway and as a market of con- 
centration and distribution of grain and grain- 
products. The railroad systems that now radiate 
from Memphis are among the largest in the world; 
and, to the north and west, their tracks extend to 
every grain-shipping state or territory; and, to the 
east and south, to every grain-consuming state. 

The Rock Island-Frisco System, which. includes 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois and the St. Louis, Memphis & Southeastern, 
is now the greatest in the West. Three lines of 
this great system enter Memphis, and the grain 


Cc. G. A. VOIGT. 


fields of the following states are reached by its 


rails, 7. e.: Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, In- 
dian Territory, Oklahoma Territory, Texas and Ar- 
kansas. 

The Gould Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, 
which includes the Cotton Belt and Denver & Rio 
Grande, extends as far west as Ogden, Utah, and 
divides the Western field with its giant competitor, 
making tributary to Memphis the entire territory, 
beginning with Missouri and Nebraska and extend- 
ing south to the Mexican border and to the Gulf. 
When this system completes its line down the west 
side of the Mississippi River from Memphis to New 
Orleans and its White River line from Memphis to 
Kansas City via Newport, Ark., and Carthage, Mo., 
both of which are now in course of construction 
and which will be completed during the current 
year, it will make Memphis the equal, if not the 
greatest in importance, of any city on the Missouri 
Pacific System. The immense grain fields of Kan- 
sas will be directly tributary to Memphis by the. 
new White River line without having to pass 
through either Kansas City or St. Louis. 

The Illinois Central System, extending from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, reaches Memphis with three of 
its lines and draws grain from the immense fields 
of Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa and distributes it throughout the far- 
famed Mississippi Valley and to New Orleans for 
export. Memphis is one of the most advantageous 
and one of the strongest points of concentration 
on this great north and south system. 

The Southern Railway System, the largest east 
of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio 
River, reaches with its own rails east from Memphis: 
into the immense grain consuming territory, in-’ 
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cluding the Virginias, the Carolinas, the Southeast 
and the Mississippi Valley. It also reaches directly 
the. ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Bruns- 
wick, Jacksonville and Mobile. 

The Louisville & Nashville-Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis lines and their connections in- 
terlace the lines of the Southern Railway in the 
territory east of the Mississippi, and the Kansas 
City, Memphis & Birmingham, which is the Bir- 
mingham end of the Frisco System, will shortly 
operate its own trains from Memphis to New Or- 
leans over the tracks of Mobile & Ohio and New 
Orleans & North Eastern from Tupelo, Miss. 

These gigantic railroad systems centering at Mem- 
phis comprise almost 25 per cent of the total rail- 
road mileage of the United States and Canada. The 
mileage of the systems tributary to Memphis, east 
of the Mississippi, approximate 20,000, and the sys- 
tems tributary to Memphis, west of the Mississippi, 
approximate 25,000 miles. 

With favorable freight rates and geographical lo- 
cation, and with consolidation of transportation 
interests also in its favor, with the great Mississippi 
River as a regulator, and being the half-way ground 
between the territory of production and the terri- 
tory of consumption, Memphis is bound to become 
in the near future one of the greatest grain mar- 
kets in this country. At present it is short of 
modern elevator facilities, the greatest need being 


for large houses for storage and transfer. A virgin | 


field is open for investment in this line. Re 


HELPING A FRIEND. 


A ‘curious episode occurred at St. Joseph, Mo., 
during February, which is as surprising in itself 
as it is in its outcome. It appears that James B. 
Wheeler, late of the grain inspector’s office, had re- 
signed to go into the grain business on his own 
account at St. Joseph, whereupon the inspector him- 
self, who officed with Mr. Wheeler, sent out to Mr. 
Wheeler’s prospective customers in the country a_ 
circular letter soliciting business for him. The 
circular has not been. reprinted; but other grain 
dealers of St. Joseph who had copies sent in to them 
from the country claimed that the circular so far 
boomed Mr. Wheeler. as to have intimated that the 
inspection would be all right if the recipient of the 
circular would ship to Mr. Wheeler. 

Of course, the matter raised a great noise at once; 
but the inspector seemed surprised to learn that 
the trade thought he had done anything indiscreet, 
irregular or outside the law. “I have a kindly in- 
terest in Mr. Wheeler,” he is reported to have said, 
“because several times when I have been sick he 
has inspected the grain for me. I wanted to do 
him a favor if I could, but of course, in so doing, I 
wanted to stay strictly within the law. As to in- 
juring the St. Joseph market, I had no thought of 
such a thing.” : 

-The Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners, whose employe the inspector is, came up to 
investigate; and were apparently quite lenient, for 
the conclusion of the incident was, that the inspec- 
tor still inspects, but Mr. Wheeler has been forced 
to notify the trade that he is no longer in the grain 
business! 


TRADE LEGITIMATELY. 


“Undoubtedly much of the increased trade in our 
market of late can be attributed to the recent fail- 
ures of several of the largest bucketshops through- 
out the country,’ says Edward G. Heeman in a 
recent circular letter. “The probabilities are that 
most of the remaining ones were on the ragged 
edge when prices were at the high point, and would 
also have been compelled to shut up shop if all 
their clients had taken their profits and demanded 
settlement. Bucketshops find it convenient to sus- 
pend operations only when a majority of their cus- 
tomers are on the right side of the market. A short 
time ago a thorough investigation was made which 
resulted in the remarkable discovery that more than 
60 per cent of the trading by speculators through- 
out the country is done through the so-called bucket- 
shops. It is hard to understand why this is so, and 


why every trader cannot see the folly of it and also 
the benefit to be derived in trading through bona 
fide brokers, where all orders are executed on the 
market and have their effect as is intended. In some 
cases, it is difficult, I know, to distinguish between 
bona fide brokers and bucketshops, as the latter 
make the same pretentions, but if traders will con- 
fine their dealers to members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade or other regular exchanges, they will make 
no mistake. I firmly believe that if all the trading 
which is done in bucketshops were placed through 
legitimate channels, it would mean an average of 
at least 10 per cent, possibly 25 per cent higher 
prices for all the products of the farm, and that 
means everyone would be benefited.” 


NEW ELEVATER AT ROLFE, IOWA. 


The illustration shows the Rolfe Grain Co.’s new 
elevator at Rolfe, Iowa, which was completed Octo- 
ber 1, 1903, by E. J. Rud of Minneapolis, builder. 
It has a capacity of 38,000 bushels. It is a very 
handsome and well-equipped house, and the com- 
pany, of which M. C. Brown is manager, in addi- 


IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


There are three bills before the Iowa legislature 
for appropriations for support and buildings of the 
Iowa State College and Experiment Station at 
Ames. House File No. 23 provides for a tax of 0.1 
of a mill on the dollar of assessed valuation in the 
state, beginning with the tax levy for 1904 and an- 
nually thereafter. The money realized annually 
from the levy provided for in section 1 shall be 
divided as follows: For soil investigations and for 
corn investigations, 94 per cent each; for horti- 
cultural investigations, 7% per cent; for investiga- 
tions with beef cattle, 154% per cent; for investiga- 
tions with swine, 4144 per cent; for investigations 
with sheep, 3 per cent; for dairy cattle and cream- 
ery investigations, 734 per cent; for poultry investi- 
gations, 4% per cent; for agricultural extension 
work, 7% per cent; for good roads experimentation 
and demonstration, 7% per cent; for an engineering 
experiment station to conduct investigations and 
publish information relative to manufacturing, mi- 
ning, the clay industries, municipal interests, trans- 
portation and other technical and engineering prob- 


ELEVATOR OF THE ROLFE GRAIN COMPANY, 


tion to a large grain business, handles flour and 
feed in large quantities. 

The elevator is covered with corrugated iron sup- 
plied by the Sykes Steel Roofing Co. of Chicago. 
The machinery equipment, in addition to the regu- 
lar power transmission and conveying machinery, 
which was furnished by the Link-Belt Supply Co. 
of Minneapolis, consists of a No. 2 Victor Sheller 
and Cleaner and a 3-pair-high Allis Feed Mill. 
Power is furnished by a 24-horsepower Coffield Gaso- 
line Engine supplied by C. D. Holbrook & Co. 

As the surrounding section of country embraces 
some of the most fertile fields in Iowa, there is no 
doubt a busy season awaits this up-to-date plant. 


BUFFALOS FEED. 


The annual beefsteak dinner of the Buffalo Grain 
Dealers’ Association was given at the Hotel Tov- 
raine, Buffalo, on the evening of February 20. As 
usual it was a most enjoyable affair. The steaks 
were juicy and tender and the jokes even younger 
than the steaks. J. O. Seymour, Jr., was toastmas- 
ter, and responses were made by R. W. Fearl, J. E. 
Provost, T. J. Stofer, H. J. Burns, F. Howard Ma- 
son, H. C. Harrison, John D. Shanahan and C. E. 
Grein. 


The Dominion Millers’ Association at its last an- 
nual meeting urged the government to appoint grain 
weighers at lake port elevators. 


ROLFE, IOWA. 


lems, to be expended by a board of direction ap- 
pointed by the board of trustees from the engineer- 
ing faculty, 23 per cent. Should there be in any | 
line of agricultural experimentation an unexpended 
balance at the end of any fiscal year the director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station may, with 
the approval of the board of trustees, assign such 
unexpended balance for that year to some other 
line or lines of agricultural experimentation. 

House File 240 provides for the erection of a 
central heating plant, new creamery building, the 
completion of the central building, and to buy ad- 
ditional lands, all to cost $360,000. Another Dill 
provides for repairs. 

Ridiculous as it may seem, it is nevertheless a 
fact that there are members of the legislature who 
pose as “Treasury Watchdogs” and object to the 
appropriation of money to carry on any educational 
institution in onejof the greatest agricultural states 
in the Union. Yet they ought to be well aware of 
the problem that confronts the farmers, especially 
of northern Iowa, in securing seed corn that will 
be adapted to that latitude; also of the fact that 
Iowa wheat has deteriorated in quality so as to be 
hardly suitable for milling purposes; and that the 
yield of oats has decreased because of the poor 
stand secured by sowing inferior seed. Education 
of the farmer is the only remedy for this deplorable 
condition, and Iowa should take its proper place 
among other states and make the appropriations 
necessary to properly conduct the work of the Ex- 
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periment Station, which alone can guide and in- 
struct Iowa farmers in this department. 


THE FARMERS’ ELEVATOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


The larger part of the farmers’ elevator com- 
panies in the West have not gone through more 
than one crop year; few have had experience of 
that period of time. Many have presumably been 
successful in keeping even to date; some have not. 
It is extremely difficult to get at the truth of their 
condition. Analyzing an article of 500 words, more 
or less, printed in a leading farm paper, under the 
caption, “Illinois Farmers’ Elevators a Great Suc- 
cess,” we find that of 80 companies that are said 
to have been established in this state, the experience 
of two only is specifically referred to, viz., those at 
Bement and Athens. In the following very incom- 
plete review of their condition, based on such an- 
nual reports of companies, made in January and 
February, as have come under our notice, we have 
done a little better as to number of companies 
listed; and surely, if on the ground that two in 
Illinois have been successful, it can be proclaimed 
that “farmers’ elevators in Illinois have been a 
great success,” by the same token the failure of one 
or two might be taken as evidence of the failure of 
all. That, of course, would not be the truth. This 
must come out later, after the companies shall have 
had time to “arrive” at somewhere. 

However, here is what was found in our mails 
during January and February last. As to success 
and failure, “honors are easy,’ as the whist player 
used to say, or substantially so. The record is given 
as an indication only. 

SOME SUCCESSES. 


Following are some of the successes: 

In South Dakota.—Farmers’ Elevator Company at 
Hartford: handled 226,300 bu.; repaid $2,500 of bor- 
rowed money and ended the year with $2,000 in 
bank and 8,000 bu. in the elevator. 

In Nebraska.—Farmers’ Codperative Association 
at Albion said to be doing well. Farmers’ Commer- 
cial Association at Edgar (ten shareholders) han- 
died 125,000 bu of wheat and 50,000 bu. of corn and 
is $2,000 to the good. York County Grain Associa- 
tion at York has 110 members; $3,220 capital stock 
paid in; paid dividend of 8 per cent and put some- 
thing into the surplus fund; manager claims he 
increased the market price 4c per bu. 

In Minnesota—Caledonia Stock and Grain Com- 
pany did a business of $150,000 and made $552 
profit. Farmers’ Codperative Elevator Company of 
Faribault handled 211,000 bu. of grain and made a 
profit of $497; paid out $17,000 for commissions; 
had resources of $12,714.68 and owed $12,405.46, 
making a surplus of $309.22. Hampton Farmers’ 
Cooperative Elevator handled grain worth $95,993.80 
and made a prefit of $968.80 with $5,580 invested. 
Kenyon Farmers’ Mercantile and Elevator Company 
handled 330,236 bu., and declared a 25 per cent divi- 
dend. Northfield Farmers’ Mercantile and Elevator 
Company handled 305,430 bu. and earned a profit of 
$1,054.56. Redwood Falls Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany published no statement, but voted a refund 
of 25c per ton on coal, and, to charge 1%c per bu. 
for running grain through the house. Shelly Ele- 
vator, Stock and Lumber Co. earned 10 per cent 
net on capital. Farmers’ Mercantile and Elevator 
Company, Zumbrota, paid dividends of $428; assets, 
$14,500.39; liabilities, including unpaid dividends, 
$3,937, and a surplus of $10,543.89; net earnings, 
$619.56. 

In Illinois—Athens company has been profitable. 
Bement Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company; capital, 
$5,750; profits, 31 per cent; indetbedness paid off by 
stock certificates; assets, $18,906.77; liabilities, in- 
cluding capital stock and undivided profits ($11,- 
837.12), accounts and bills payable and interest 
thereon ($11,319.65), same amount. Scovel company 
claims earnings of 21 per cent and paid dividend 
of 10 per cent. Farmer City Grain Company said 
to be doing well. Mason City Farmers’ Elevator 
Company paid 10 per cent dividend. Saunemin 
Elevator Co. claims net earnings of 21 per cent. 


Odell Grain Co. handled 292,925 bu. and 960 tons | 


of coal at a net profit of $1,481.68. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


In Manitoba.—Charter Elevator Co. dissolved. 

In Kansas.—Farmers’ Elevator Company, Seneca, 
in a row over the management. 

In Nebraska.—The Farmers’ Elevator Association 
and Farmers’ Grain and Supply Company at Bren- 
nan, operating jointly as the Farmers’ Elevator 
Association, have decided to separate, having dis- 
agreed over undivided profits of $4,000, the accu- 
mulations of five years. Dorchester Farmers’ Codp- 
erative Grain and Live Stock Association has 
amended articles to permit an increase of indebted- 
ness. 

In Illinois—Farmers’ Elevator Company of El 
Paso having a deficit, has decided to charge its 
shareholders 4c bu. for expenses, no matter where 
they sell their grain. Farmers’ City Grain Com- 
pany has had to sue delinquent subscription pledges. 
The Farmers’ Mercantile Association started at 
Maroa about twelve years ago, having been finally 
absorbed by a few men, it was recently sold to 
M. R. Allsup and will be operated as the Maroa 
Lumber Company. The Stanford Grain Co. after 
running for five years finds it necessary to be 
managed “on a different plan.” The Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company at Strawn expect, so the townsmen 
understand, to sell out to a buyer from Cullom. 

In Minnesota.—The Cooperative Milling Company 
at Alden, which went out of business some years 
ago, is still defending itself in law suits. The 
Amboy Elevator Co., four or five years old, is 
financially embarrassed and to pay out will be re 
quired to levy a 100 per cent ($6,500) assessment. 
The Dennison Farmers’ Mercantile and Elevator 
Company made $1,240.73, but are quarreling over 
its disposition. The Owatonna Farmers’ Elevator 
and Mercantile Company lost about $1,000. 


CO-OPERATIVE ROW IN KANSAS. 


The row between H. N. Gaines, local organizer, 
Cc. B. Hoffman (the “angel’?) and other officers 
of the Farmers’ Codperative Shipping Association 
and Jas. Butler, its president, over the final disposi- 
tion of the Association, has brought to light some 
hidden facts in connection with the interesting 
scheme Mr. Butler has worked so vigorously during 
the past two years or more in the Southwest. Mr. 
Butler has fathered several of these companies, 
having a new phoenix ready on every occasion to 
rise from the ashes of his previous failures, and 
what is more he has always been able to fly his 
bird. His Farmers’ Codperative Grain Association 
is, if we recollect right, two years old, more or less. 
Mr. Butler’s plan in this, as in all his alleged com- 
panies, was to affiliate a number of local farmers’ 
grain companies, making a central authority, of 
which he would be “It,” to save (?) the commission 
merchants’ charges. There was much wild talk of 
the flocking of the masses of farmers to the Butler 
banner; but it is now stated by the highest au- 
thority that only seventeen local associations affili- 
ated. These purchased $6,000 of the $20,000 stock 
of the Association, and besides contracted to ship 
all of their grain through the Association; that is 
to say, through Mr. Butler, paying him 1 cent per 
bushel for his trouble. In case they failed to turn 
their grain over to him they forfeited % cent per 
bushel on all they shipped. Thus Mr. Butler caught 
them “going and coming.” According to the stock- 
holders, they did not receive a dividend in the whole 
time the Association was in operation, and one by 
one they began to pull out. They could not sell 
their stock and Mr. Butler would not redeem any 
of it. The $6,000 was spent, it was understood, in 
“pushing the cause.” 

When these funds were exhausted, Mr. Butler 
reorganized on a six- or eight-figure scale, calling 
his concern the Farmers’ Codperative Shipping As- 
sociation; but the stockholders of the old concern 
got nothing. Then, says the Topeka Capital, some 
of them began to investigate; and when they learned 
what the debts of the old company amounted to, 
they decided to drop their claims on the new com- 
pany, not being able to see just how the old com- 
pany could evade its just debts simply by reorgan- 


izing and forming another company under a new 
name. Mr. Butler tried hard to get some of the 
former stockholders into the new company, but 
being unable to do so, he turned the work over to 
H. N. Gaines, who did succeed in getting some of 
them into the scheme. They had lost money, but 
were willing to let by-gones be by-gones and buy 
new stock in hopes of recovering on the old. Mr. 
Butler’s salary in the old company was $100 per 
month, but in the reorganization it is said that he 
so arranged it that he could draw $3,000 per year. 
The other officers of the company deemed it wise to 
place restrictions on him, and at present the checks 
of C. B. Hoffman, who is manager of the company, 
are the only ones honored. Mr. Butler is only 
president of the aggregation. For some time past 
Messrs. Gaines and Hoffman have been working on 
a scheme to merge this association in a national 
concern with headqnarters at Omaha, but to this 
Mr. Butler is bitterly opposed, of course. 

Recently Mr. Hoffman bought a string of thirty- 
five houses in Kansas and also a membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade; while Mr. Gaines, who 
seems to be a “deep one,” has created a stir by | 
addressing to the shareholders of the local com- 
panies the following note: 


“To Stockholders—Since fully two-thirds of the 
stockholders of the Farmers’ Codperative Shipping 
Association are members of locals where I have 
organized, I feel that with justice to myself and the 
stockholders I should take this means of saying 
that there are many things you should know at 
the earliest date possible, which concerns you as 
stockholders and not the general public. I will 
come to your place and tell you what you should 
know if you desire me to. I desire to talk only 
to stockholders and I desire to talk to all the stock- 
holders, provided you wish me to. Otherwise should 
anything ever happen do not place any blame on 
me: Write me for a date. 

“H. N. GAINES.” 


In the meantime the company seems to be sled- 
ding on hard ground, judging from the following 
letters appearing in Kansas papers: 

T. Morgan Circle of Kiowa, Kans., vents his dis- 
gust in the Farmers’ Advocate: 


It seems to me that as our Farmers’ Codperative 
Shipping Association is now being conducted that 
there is little codperation in it. ’Tis more of a 
dictatorship of one or a few men. While farmers 
have suffered much at the hands of many combina- 
tions they are not entirely serfs. Now, I write this 
because some of our officials are disposed to look 
upon us as such. 

If it is found that Kansas [City] is a poor mar- 
ket, inspection rigia or quite unjust, why must we 
sell there? Especially when we could get more 
money for grain at nearer points? 

I think I, as a farmer, should be allowed to pur- 
chase a car of corn from some other local station 
without having to write the general manager to 
get his permit and be subject to a week or two 
delay as his royal highness or subordinate might 
choose, and then perhaps be turned down. I don’t 
see where the codperation comes in in such methods. 


Some idea of the financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation, and the friction among the officers, may be 
had by a perusal of the following letter from the 
general manager of the Association, C. B. Hoffman, 
manager, of Enterprise, to the secretary, H. R.. 
Signor of Numa, O. T.: ; 


The situation is quite serious, as you will under- 
stand by studying the enclosed statement. We have 
plenty of property—in fact, the net worth of our 
company is, say, $75,000, but this property consists 
of elevators and grain, and it is up to the stockhold- 
ers as to whether they will extend their combined 
credit to the company or withdraw their support. 

I am an employe of the company; you have put 
me in this position for the purpose of managing 
the financial business of the company; you have 
placed at my disposal $20,000; you have asked me 
to pay all the current expenses—to buy the furni- 
ture, the different repairs at the various elevators 
and conduct a business that requires $100,000. You, 
as a director of the company, ought to realize that 
I am no more responsible for the final outcome than 
you or any one else, and that if you will not put at 
my disposal the necessary means, it is your fault 
(I mean you collectively) if the company does not 
succeed. It is not a question of one station, but 
a question of all the stations. You say that the 
Blackwell people have given over $2,300—of notes 
without security; why should they want security? 
Is not the company good for it? You say that it 
occurs to you that it is asking too much for the 
local to build an elevator and raise $1,000 to carry ~ 
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on the business and turn the whole over to the Vanonee and almost unmerchantable. It would not 


general company; have they not stock for that 
amount that they have invested and are they not to 
that extent owners of all the property and assets 
of the company? Why should the stockholders and 
friends at Blackwell not be asked to hold up the 
hands of the company as much as the general man- 
ager or any of the rest of us? 

The object of the Gaines-Hoffman alliance against 
Butler has been to steer the Association out of the 
fat into the fire of the National Codperative Grain 
Growers’ and Stock Raisers’ Association, to which 
Butler very naturally objected, as it would “cut off 
his supplies.” The latter body met at Omaha on 
March 1. The press reports claimed an attendance 
of 250 delegates from twenty states. That prob- 
ably meant forty to fifty people, including Lind- 
blom of Chicago, Gaines of Kansas, Jackson of 
Minnesota, Day of Nebraska, Hendricks of Okla- 
homa, etc. The convention was a successor to the 
meeting held in Chicago in December and H. N. 
Gaines was made president and Robert Lindblom 
secretary. 

As usual (for a name rarely “keeps” over sixty 
days) the executive committee, who are said to 
have labored for two days on a “plan” (plans also 
generally go sour about as rapidly as the names), 
began by recommending a change of name, to the 
Farmers’ National Exchange Company and an offer 
of-new blocks of the capital stock of $5,000,000. 
Apparently the concern is a tail to Mr. Lindblom’s 
$50,000,000 South Dakota curio. 


AN EXPERT’S VIEW. 


Apropos this type of companies, the Orange Judd 
Farmer, which has been, and for that matter still 
is, inclined to be “daffy” on this codperative mar- 
keting craze, which can ultimately result only in 
loss to the farmer and a disturbance of the ma- 
chinery of commerce, is constrained to say: 

“Within the past three years many concerns, each 
claiming an authorized capitalization of $50,000,000, 
have tried to gain favor with farmers. They, in 
turn, announced a ponderous organization of gi- 
gantic proportions. Orange Judd Farmer investi- 
gated all of them and found them unworthy of sup- 
port of any kind, moral or otherwise. The promo- 
ters were third-rate lawyers, merchants of no stand- 
ing, broken-down commission men, board of trade 
brokers and a very few visionary agriculturists. 
None had the capacity for organization. Some of 
them may be honest but are misguided. Nothing 
but disappointment and losses await any farmer 
who is unwise enough to put money into such an 
organization. 

“Now comes a $100,000,000 Chicago concern and 
asks farmers to subscribe for stock at $100 per 
share. This outfit, too, proposes a vast system of 
farmers’ elevators, banks, stockyards and commis- 
sion houses. In addition it proposes to lease large 
tracts of land near railroads where live stock not 
properly fitted for market may be finished and fat 
animals sent in during a depressed market may be 
held until prices are higher. While three of the 
directors are ostensibly from South Dakota, all 
the officers are Chicago men, as is also every mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

“Tt is another case of the city man attempting to 
conduct the farmers’ business. There is no reason 
to suspect that the results in this case will be any 
different than in other similar cases. Orange Judd 
Farmer strongly urges farmers to refuse to put a 
dollar into the shares of this outfit.” 


LOOK OUT FOR CORN. 


The Basset Grain Company of Indianapolis in 
February issued a circular to corn shippers from 
which the following warning is taken: ‘You will 
observe that we are commencing to sound our an- 
nual note of warning a little bit earlier this season 
than usual, and if possible we are going to sound it 
a little louder than usual, because the conditions 
warrant it. You will recall that we had a wet, cold 
and very late spring last year, and no summer at 
all, an early fall and a very early and severe winter, 
the latter being the only favorable feature of the 
whole year for the corn crop. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the crop never matured, is soft and 


and a daughter. 


be very different if we tried to raise a crop of corn 
in Alaska, so far as the season was concerned. It 
therefore follows, as a matter of course, that the 
most of this corn is not in fit condition to load into 
a car and ship to the next town, and the only thing 
that has saved dealers from a heavy loss in hand- 
ling it thus far has been the one fact that the win- 
ter has been fearfully cold, keeping the water in the 
corn frozen and the corn apparently dry, but it is 
evident that when the wet, warm days of spring 
come and this ice that is now in the corn becomes 
water, trouble will commence. 

“We would, therefore, caution you again when 
handling corn in March, April, May and June, to 
hold in the ear, if possible, until the hot weather of 
July, by which time it will shell and carry, if it 
ever will. Such corn as you feel that you must ship, 
blow several times, load as lightly as possible to 
comply with the railroad minimum rules, ship to 
the nearest available market, and instruct your re- 
ceiver to handle without delay to best possible ad- 
vantage, in case the grain does not grade contract.” 


D. D. BALUSS. 


The death was announced on February 24 of D. 
D. Baluss of Blissfield, Mich., of apoplexy. Mr. 
Baluss, although engaged in the grain business but 
a few years, had become one of the most important 


THE LATE D. D. BALUSS. 


members of the trade in the southern part of the 
state, and his death is a decided loss to the trade. 

Mr. Baluss was born in Fairfield Tp., Lenawee 
County, in 1845, on his father’s farm, where he 
spent his early life.. He paid his own way through 
Adrian College by teaching school and _ singing 
classes; and on leaving college studied law for two 
years with his brother at Wayne. He married in 
1869 and in 1870 returned to the farm, having pur- 
chased one in Ogden Tp. of his native county, 
where he spent his summers, teaching school in the 
winters. 

In 1893 he went into the grain business with his 
son, F. C. Baluss, at Blissfield; and they were so 
successful that the business was expanded by the 
opening of branch offices at Ottawa Lake, Adrian, 
Clayton, Sturgis and Klinger Lake. In 1902 the 
business was incorporated as the Baluss-Dawson 
Company, of which Mr. Baluss was president until 
his death. He was also one of the incorporators 
and a director of the Metamora Elevator Co. 

Mr. Baluss is survived by his widow, three sons 
The business will, of course, be 
continued by the company. 


A Louisville commission man recently received 
a carload of 500 bushels of oats from New Zealand. 
He expecied them to be duty free; but was required 
to pay 15 cents per bushel duty, which ate up all 
the profits and more. 


The Board of Trade of the town of Morden, Man., 
a town of 1,600 people, has petitioned the Dominion 
Government praying it to appoint a grain inspector 
for each country market where 300 cars and up- 
wards of wheat are shipped each year; and also 
that the government erect and maintain proper 
weighing scales at such points. 


A NEW ELEVATOR BUILDING 
FIRM AT CHICAGO. 


While we present to our readers this month a 
new grain elevator building firm which will be 
known as Witherspoon, Englar & Co., there is, in 
fact, with the exception of the firm name, nothing 
else new to the trade concerning the two gentle- 
men composing it. 

Both were recently associated with Geo. M. 
Moulton & Co. John M. Witherspoon has had an 
acquaintance with the grain building business since 
1889. In January of that year he went with the 
Webster Mfg. Co. of Chicago and later associated 
himself with the Metcalf-Macdonald Co. until its 
dissolution in 1895. From that time until April 1, 
1897, he was associated with the Macdonald En- 
gineering Co., which succeeded to the business of 
the Metcalf-Macdonald Co. He then joined forces with 
George M. Moulton & Co., and has been with that 
firm ever since. His experience ranges through 
all the stages of heavy building construction and 
he is especially informed on modern grain elevator 
building in all classes of material, whether wood, 
steel, tile, or concrete. 

William C. Englar left the office of secretary of 
George M. Moulton & Co., with whom or its pre 
decessors he had been associated for fifteen years, 
to form the new connection, and is also well in- 
formed on all matters pertaining to modern heavy 
construction work. 

The members of the new firm are both young 
men, and with the young man’s laudable ambition 
to accomplish something for themselves, they start 
well equipped to carry on their work. They will 
make a specialty of designing and constructing 
grain elevators of steel, hollow tile, frame or con- 
crete warehouses, freight houses and heavy construc- 
tion. The temporary offices are in 325 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, but they will shortly be per- 
manently located in rooms 629 and 630 the same 
building. 


THE GRINDELAND LAW. 


The immediate effect of the recent verdict at Du- 
luth against Edwards, Wood & Co., which appears 
to have been based largely on a technical violation 
of the law, was a conference of representative grain 
houses with the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, at which the grain trade representatives from 
both Minneapolis and Duluth notified the State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota that 
there will be no further objection made to the en- 
torcement of the Gindeland law. One section of this 
law provides that,— 

Whenever any grain merchant sells all or a por- 
tion of any grain consigned to him to be _ sold 
on commission, he shall within twenty-four hours 
render a true statement to the consignor showing 
what portion of such consignment has been sold, 
the price received therefor, the name and address 
of each purchaser, the date, hour and minute when 
such sale was made, with voucher for all charges 
and expenses incurred. 

A large number of the grain dealers never made 
anything more than technical objection to _ this 
clause. They were perfectly willing to bide by its 
terms so long as they were not annoyed by techni- 
cal objection from shippers. Hereafter, as a result 
of this conference, any shipper in the state of Min- 
nesota, may, on failure to receive proper returns, 
notify the Commission and immediately obtain any 
facts he requires concerning the sale of his grain. 
This information the Commission itself will not 
furnish. The fact that a failure to make returns is 
reported will be sufficient grounas for action against 
the grain firm which made the sales, and the error 
will be rectified by the firm itself. The Commis- 
sion believes that the understanding reached will 
be very important in holding grain commission men 
to the strict letter of the law. 


Boston’s February exports of grain shows a heavy 
decline compared with 1903 and 1902, the totals 
being 680,033 bushels in 1904, 1,531,656 bushels in 
1903 and 1,672,896 bushels in 1902. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GRAIN 
DEALER’S UNION. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
Union of Southwestern Iowa and Northwestern Mis- 
souri at Red Oak, Iowa, on March 9, did not bring 
out the usual yearly attendance but as conditions 
in the territory are somewhat different from those 
of the average year, it should probably not be 
marked against the dealer that he did not attend 
his annual meeting. The attendance was fair, how- 
ever, and some interesting subjects were discussed. 

President Hunter called the meeting to order in 
the assembly room of the Johnson Hotel at 3 p. m. 
and said, in opening the meeting, in part: The at- 
tendance is rather small to-day for an association 
formed eight years ago, but it is not hard to find 
a reason. We recognize the fact that under present 
conditions it is almost impossible for your officers 
to do anything besides help to preserve harmony 
among members. Under average conditions the re- 
ceivers to whom your grain goes protects the in- 
terests of the regular grain dealer. To those who 
have been handling the grain this year, however, 
the protection which the receiver afforded has not 
been a subject of interest, as next year the route of 
the grain will probably resume its ordinary chan- 
nels. We have succeeded in a great many cases 
in influencing shipments to give the best results to 
the dealers. 

Ours was the first association found west of the 
Mississippi River, and now all the states have strong 
organizations. We have grown from a membership 
in Iowa of 19 to 100. This year we have tried to 
interest the Missouri people and have added about 
60 new members in that territory. We expect to 
have a membership of 200 before the close of the 
year. When the grain trade becomes normal once 
more, you will again find your association will give 
all that you expect to get from it. We meet to-day 
to make plans and discuss measures for the future 
and to elect officers. I have served as your presid- 
ing officer now for seven years and believing, as I 
do in rotation in office, I think you should elect a 
successor. 

Secretary Geo. A. Stibbens read his report as fol- 
lows: 


I am pleased to make you my eighth annual re 
port. As you will remember, shortly after we organ- 
ized it was frequently predicted that the Grain Deal- 
ers’ Union would be short-lived; but on March 1 
we had a total membership of 151 members. Dur- 
ing the year we took in 27 new members and have 
had 17 withdrawals, making a net gain in member- 
ship of ten. The withdrawals in nearly all cases 
have been on account of poor crops and light busi- 
ness. As we will hold a general meeting of this or- 
ganization at Mexico, Mo., on March 29, we believe 
our membership will be materially increased. 

Because of climatic conditions the past year, 
crops in your section have been very light, and 
while fairly good in some localities have been com- 
plete failure in others. Some of you who have had 
grain to ship have not given your brother dealers 
the kind of treatment they were justly entitled to. 

Since our last annual meeting I have attended 
three secretaries’ meetings—two at St. Louis and 
one at Memphis, Tenn. These meetings are held by 
the advisory committee of the National Association, 
made up of all the state secictaries affiliated witu 
the National Association. These meetings were for 
the purpose of investigating the weighing systems 
and condition of the railroad yards in the terminal 
markets. As you are already aware, systematic 
reports of these investigations are made and you 
have received them. The system adopted by this 
advisory committee is the only feasible plan to cor- 
rect abuses at terminal markets; therefore, when 
you are called upon to lend your assistance, it 
should be forthcoming at once, as you are the 
people who are being benefited. 

Grain associations should take part in politics 
only when it is necessary to kill some legislation 
which would be detrimental to their interests, or 
to assist in securing the passage of laws of general 
benefit to the trade. A great many of you in the 
past, when you have received letters in regard to 
bringing pressure to bear on certain legislative 
matters, have been very neglectful and in many 
cases have ignored my communications. A letter 
has never been sent you in regard to matters of 
this kind unless it was to your interest to act; 
therefore, if we expect to have influence in matters 
of this kind, it will be absolutely necessary for you 
to respond when called upon. 

Dealers in the past two years have suffered se- 


vere losses on account of grain being delayed in | put one crop failure 


transit because of the congested condition of the 
various railroads. Claims for damage in transit 
for unusual delay are pigeon-holed or held up an 
unreasonable length of time; therefore, pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the various trans- 
portation companies, insisting they at once adopt a 
system of handling claims, whereby every claim 
received will have reasonably prompt attention. 
The large shippers have fairly good success when 
they make claims for shortages or damage in 
transit, but the small shippers are grossly neglected 
by all railroads. 

Having been a student of association work for the 
past eight years, I believe the time has come when 
the grain trade should demand a clean bill of 
lading, as this is the only remedy for short weights. 
A clean receipt is given by the railroads for all 
other kinds of goods transported. I can, therefore, 
see no logical reason why your grain should be 
an exception, as long as decrepit cars are furnished 
you for the purpose of loading. Another reason 
railroads should give clean bills of lading is that, 
on aceount of the rough handling a large number 


of grain cars receive, they are badly damaged in | 


transit; but before delivery is made they are set 
on repair tracks and all evidence of leakage is 
covered up. Hence they arrive at elevator or con- 
necting line in apparently good condition; and all 
evidence of leaking is so thoroughly covered up, it 
is absolutely impossible for the country shipper to 
procure evidence that will justify him in making 
a claim. 

Another reason why it is difficult to collect a 
claim for shortage is that no railroad company at 
the terminal markets will furnish a record of the 
seals. The roads have the records; but if these 
are furnished to you, they place in your hands 
the facts that will enable you to furnish proper 
evidence that you suffered loss; consequently you 
will readily discern why this information is with- 
held. In shipping grain to any market it is your 
duty to demand weight certificates and insist that 
all bad order reports be furnished you, as this is 
all the evidence you can procure in regard to the 
condition of the cars. 

A great many shippers neglect to properly cooper 
the cars they load, otherwise there would not be 
so many cars that arrive at terminal markets with 
leaky grain doors. A little time spent at elevators 
in some of the markets would remind you that 
neglect on your part is responsible for a large 
amount of grain lost in transit. Abuses in ter- 
minal markets are fast decreasing and continual 
improvement in weighing departments is going on, 
due to the efficiency of the heads of the different 
weighing bureaus and the support of the united 
grain trade. Markets that have had private weights 
are now falling in line and establishing public 
supservision and all of this has been brought about 
by association work. The different boards of trade 
and exchanges in the various markets have learned 
it is to their advantage, as well as to that of the 
country shippers, to throw all safeguards possible 
around the grain they handle, consequently they 
have taken every precaution possible to protect your 
property. 
in coopering cars and loading your grain in order 
to bring about a perfect system. 

Unless you give us your assistance in bringing 
pressure to bear against different abuses, you will 
materially weaken our influence as an organization. 
A short time ago I wrote a few of you in regard 
to using your influence against certain legislation 
and I now ask you how many of you responded? 
Had this bill become a law, you are the people who 
would have suffered. 

It is a good business proposition for you at all 
times to patronize receivers who protect your busi- 
ness, and you should in every instance withhold 
your patronage from people who are the known 
enemies of associations. 

As there has been a local demand for all corn 
raised in this section the past year, it has caused 
more or less contention and ill feeling and brought 
about dissatisfaction in some localities, a great 
deal of which could have been prevented had every- 
one been willing to be fair. Some of you during 
the past year have never lost an opportunity to 
sell a car of corn to outside parties, to be unloaded 
at a station where we had a member, thereby de- 
priving the regular dealer of all possible chance to 
make an honest dollar out of the grain shipped to 
his station, which he was entitled to handle. Con- 
ditions could have been better for some of you, 
had you been willing to have considered the rights 
of your brother member; but selfishness and greed 
have stood in the way of justice. The success of 
any organization depends on the honor of its mem- 
bers, and unless we are absolutely honest with our 
competitors, we will never be able to bring about 
harmonious conditions which are very essential in 
erder to have a profitable business. Iowa will prob- 
ably raise a good crop another year and it would 
be well for you to place yourselves in position to 
work in harmony with your competitors if you 
desire a profitable business with normal conditions. 
During the past twenty-three years Iowa has had 


It is, therefore, your duty to be careful | 


that compared with the past 
year and that was’in 1894. 

In conclusion, I desire to remind you that this 
organization will prosper according to the support 
you give it. You will agree with me your business 
has been benefited, and the value of your elevators 
has increased on account of the harmony that has 
existed among you in the past. You may never 
have another year in the grain business so void of 
profit as the past one; therefore it would be well 
to place yourselves in position to handle the next 
crop in a businesslike and profitable manner. 


Mr. Stibbens read the treasurer’s financial state- 
ment as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand March 1) 1903-0 -. ca. net $32.52 
Membership fees collected ............... 78.00 
Duess collected: = settee tactestit het erate 1,896.05 

$2,006.57 

EXPENDITURES. 

POSTEO Sree ere eter ete ete cee ee ee $151.97 
Printingtand ‘stationery cern ao. «oles ee 37.08 
Secretary’s traveling expenses............ 219.13 
Miscellaneous office expenses ............. 12.50 
TEIOSTAIMIS. os, s-ccave ace ota reVanade pale stonrevourscecietsnates 5.87 
Union Grain Co: ‘card... 2 26 sec os scm crete 4.00 
Express "Charges '—<)s scp is, chs oh ctoeredier evens 41 
President’s salary and expenses........... 401.75 
Grain Dealers’ National Association dues.. 214.00 
Governing committee’s expenses.......... 10.34 
Delegate to National Convention.......... 34.20 
Secrefary’s- salary osm. Gers tet er etter 700.00 

$1,791.25 
Gash on hand:. coo samen oo Oe oem erin $215.32 


On motion by A. R. Hill the treasurer’s report 
was received and ordered filed. 

Mr. Hili moved that Mr. Hunter be retained as 
president of the Union for the coming year. 

Mr. Hunter again stated his reasons for desiring 
a change in the person of the presiding officer, but 
his objections were overruled and Secretary Stib- 
bens put the motion, which carried by unanimous 
rising vote. 

Mr. Hunter responded in a short expression of 
thanks at the honor again bestowed and said he 
would continue to serve the Union as he best could. 

In the same manner BH. H. Van Schoiack of 
Elliott was elected vice-president. 

-George A. Stibbens received the nomination for 
secretary-treasurer and was elected by unanimous 
rising vote. 

The governing board was elected as follows: F. 
M. Campbell, Randolph; W. W. Albright, Lewis; 
G. H. Currier, Prescott; D. N. Dunlap, Fontanelle; 
George R. Jones, Phelps City, Mo.; W. W. Pollard, 
Mexico, Mo.; Jno. H. Wayland, Salisbury, Mo. 

Mr. Stibbens in responding to his election as sec- 
retary-treasurer thanked the Union for thus honor- 
ing him for the ninth consecutive time. He said 
he was sometimes uncertain as to whether he gave 
entire satisfaction, but that if he had made errors 
they came from the head and not from the heart. 
He had had the good of the Union at heart at all 
times. He had investigated railroad yards and in- 
spection yards looking for information that might 
benefit the Union. As all knew, however, the rail- 
road question was one difficult of solution. In 
speaking of claims against the railroads, he said 
there was no reason why the railroad companies 
should not give a clean bill of lading as is given to 
the wholesale grocer or any other similar business. 
The shortage losses last year were enormous and 
would continue to be large until a clean bill of 
lading is given by the railroads. In conclusion 
Mr. Stibbens outlined a plan which he thought 
would be most feasible for working along this line 
and this plan will be followed. 

Mr. Campbell stated a case in which he had 
placed a claim for a shortage with the railroad com- 
pany through Armour & Co. and the final result 
was that though he did not have his claim allowed 
yet the railroad company also kept the papers on 
which the claim was based. He felt that it was 
time the grain dealers should do something look- 
ing towards the protection of their interests. 

Mr. Hill related an experience he had had with 
the landlord’s lien law. A tenant having sold him 
some grain and kept the proceeds, which should 
have gone towards paying the rent, he had been 
obliged to make the sum good to the landlord. He 
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was unable to apprehend the tenant, as he had left at Harbin supplied for an output of 3,800 barrels 


the country. 

The meeting resolved itself in an informal one 
with no action taken on the various questions dis- 
cussed. A short session was also held in the eve- 
ning, after which an adjournment was taken sine 
die. 


ANNUAL NOTES. 
Mr. Hill denied any preconceived arrangement 
with the president. 


With Secretary Stibbens it was a return to the 
old stamping grounds. 


Now all aboard for the meeting of the Union 
at Mexico, Mo., on March 29. 


What is the attraction that Council Bluffs has 
that it always gets a full meeting? 


H: G. Miller, secretary of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Association, was a visitor in the morning. 


T. A. Bryant guarantees that if you plant the 

seeds which he distributed, obtained on the recent 
New Orleans trip, southern roses will bloom in the 
spring time. 
_ The commission men were: T. A. Bryant, repre- 
senting Brinson-Waggoner Grain Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Geo. H. Lyons, Omaha, representative of Calu- 
met & Western Elevator Company, Chicago; Jos. 
Norton, representing P. P. Williams Grain Co., St. 
Louis; F. L. Litty, representing EH. H. Prince, Chi- 
cago. 


The dealers who attended the meeting included 


D, Hunter, Hamburg; John R. Giles, Lenox; G. H. + 


Currier, Prescott; C. M. Boynton, Creston; A. Hart- 
man, Clearfield; A. R. Hill, Clearfield; W. W. Al- 
bright, Lewis; W. Dougherty, Red Oak; E. H. Van 
Schoiack, Elliott; J. M. Campbell, Randolph; E. C. 
Kayton, Strahan; G. W. Wyant, Malvern; W. H. 
Baton, Emerson; A. D. Swisher, Hastings; P. Kil- 
martin, Malvern; M. Hennessey, Orient; James 
Gault, Creston; Charles Davis, Pacific Junction; R. 
J. Edmonds, Hawthorne; T. J. Young, Macedonia; 
John Gilmore, Imogene; C. H. Harris, Bartlett; J. 
G. Turner, Cumberland; J. A. Kyle, Shenandoah; 
W. M. Hewitt, Lenox. 


MANCHURIA WHEAT LANDS. 


Russian aggression in Asia has not always con- 
cerned itself with land naturally rich in fertility; 


her policy seems rather to have been to absorb all | 


Asia, without reference to the economic value of 
the several tracts stolen from time to time frem 
their rightful owners. At any rate, large areas an- 
nexed to the Empire in central and western Asia 
must be considered as having strategic rather than 
economic value, for nothing has been done to de- 
velop them, if industrial development be possible. 
With Manchuria it is far different. We really know 
but little definitely of the country; but that little 
is enough to convince us that there, at least, “only 
man is vile’; there, Russia has grabbed at one 
of the greatest arable tracts of the continent out- 
side of China and India. 

There are two great valleys, those of the Liao 
and Sungari Rivers, traversed for a thousand miles 
by the Chinese Hastern Railway, terminating at 
Port Arthur. The valley of the Liao River, Consul 
Miller at. Niuchwang says, now produces and ex- 
ports $10,000,000 worth of food stuffs annually on 
its 62,500 square miles of area, most of which is 
tillable and rich. It never has a crop failure. It 
is the greatest producer of beans and millet in the 
world. ; 

The Sungari River Valley drains an area twice 
as large as does the Liao River, but it has not so 
much land proportionately that is tillable. The 
climate is about that of our Dakotas. Its soil is 
especially adapted to wheat, which has always been 
one of its crops. The grain is sown in the spring 
in rows, after the manner of the drill and not broad- 
cast, and is cultivated with a hoe. It is harvested 
in September and October. All the native methods 
are primitive, of course, but the yield is 30 bushels 
per acre. 

The quantity of wheat grown in the two valleys 
is now more than enough to keep the modern mills 


a day, the surplus being sent to Russia. This wheat 
cost the mills at their doors in Harbin in 1903 from 
37 to 42 cents (gold) per bushel, the flour yield 
being about 75 per cent. 

It is verging on the hyperbolical to say with a 
daily newspaper enthusiast that Manchuria ‘when 
fully opened up and developed, will bring about al- 
most ‘a revolution in the international division of 
labor, and will change Britain’s dependency on the 
produce of the American wheat lands into a de- 
pendency on Manchuro-Russian harvests. East will 
meet West, and the West will not like it;” but the 
possibilities of Manchuria are certainly very great 
with the country in the right hands. The Russians 
in Siberia may be that kind of men; but certainly 
those of Europe are not. 


JOHN HOLBROOK. 


The era of self-made men, so called, is not ended 
yet—nor ever will be, so long as men are; but it 
may be suggested that natural gifts as well as in- 
dustry and thrift are essential to success. To say 
that a man has New England blood in his veins 
seems sometimes equivalent to saying he possesses 


JOHN HOLBROOK, DUBOIS, ILL. 


these essential qualifications by inheritance. At any 
rate John Holbrook of DuBois, Ill., came of New 
England parentage, though born (1865) at Belle- 
ville, Ill. Five years later his parents settled on a 
farm near DuBois, where their son was raised. 

He supplemented his “red school house” educa- 
tion by a year’s work at the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University at Carbondale. He has been in the 
grain business now for four years, buying for H. 
& L. Halliday Milling Company of Cairo, each year’s 
work showing an average increase in business done 
of about 7o per cent. 

For lack of means he began in a rented ware- 
house; but the habits of industry and of strict in- 
tegrity and justice to his fellows instilled in. his 
New England blood, made him many firm and stead- 
fast friends; so that after a few months he was 
able to purchase a warehouse; and last summer 
he built a small but thoroughly modern elevator, 
which with the original warehouse gives him stor- 
age room for 7,000 bushels of wheat, that being the 
only grain of which a surplus is produced in his 
vicinity. : 

There being no mill in DuBois, there is a good 
demand for flour and mill feed, which lines were 
soon added as legitimate side-lines, the supplies 
from local, that is, the nearby mills, not being sat- 
isfactory nor reliable. He soon learned to buy in 
car lots; and business has increased in this line 
so that now flour alone is bought by the carload. 

Mr. Holbrook believes in the policy of “live and 
let live’ and that organization will lead to better 


harmony and good feeling among grain men and 
prevent many of the evils from which the business 
now suffers. He does business on those principles. 


A WESTERN COMPLAINT. 


President Hill of the Great Northern takes great 
credit for his rate of $8 per ton on flour from Min- 
neapolis to Hongkong. This is at the rate of 24c¢ 
per bushel, 40c per hundred; whereas Tacoma grain 
men complain that Mr. Hill charges them 30c per 
bushel to haul wheat from Tacoma to Minneapolis, 
not half the distance the flour is carried. 

The Washington flour millers and lumbermen also 
complain of the unfairness of the $8-per-ton rate, 
and recently united in a joint protest,— 

Resolved, That the prevailing usage of transcon- 
tinental railroads in making through rates by rail 
and water for foreign traffic greatly less than the 
sum of the two when separately employed, works 
irreparable injury to the seaboard industries, par- 
ticularly of the Pacific Coast, with its younger 
population and higher cost of labor and fixed 
charges in all lines of business. 

That the raw material being imported through 
our ports and delivered in the interior at approxi- 
mately the same cost of transportation at which it 
is laid down here, and the manufactured products 
carried from the interior to the Orient on a similar 
basis of charges, is disastrous to our local industries 
and will of necessity prevent. the development of 
those natural resources and advantages of location, 
etc., therefore 

Resolved, That we believe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should exercise the full measure 
of authority vested in it for the control of railroad 
traffic rates in export and import traffic as well as 
domestic; and in such exercise of its authority it 
should enforce the protection of each locality in the 
enjoyment of natural advantages of its location. 


A REASON FOR POOR GRADING. 


The wheat grown in South Dakota last crop was 
of so poor quality that the larger part of it graded 
No. 3 and rejected, with only a small fraction of the 
crop grading hetter than No. 2. This fact was 
brought out in the discussion of the local meeting 
of the Southern Minnesota and South Dakota Grain 
Dealers’ Association held at Watertown on Febru- 
ary 25. The principal cause for this deterioration 
in quality was found in the large amount of smut. 
Now smut being a disease or parasite of the grain, 
it may be partially eradicated by treatment of the 
seed before planting. Wheat with smut is weak, 
shriveled and unfit for milling purposes; hence a 
large share of the wheat of South Dakota for the 
past year cannot be milled without great expense 
and waste. , \ 

It was also claimed at this meeting that for the 
past thirty years, or until three years ago, the 
Northwest had the reputation of producing the best 
wheat for milling grown, but that during the last 
three years Kansas wheat has been the first choice 
of millers; and that if there is not something done 
to improve the quality of the South Dakota wheat it 
will be wholly unfit for milling within a compara- 
tively short period. 

This situation, then, was one of the things the 
grain dealers came to Watertown to discuss, says 
the local newspaper. The remedy suggested is the 
importation of new seed from the infection; and 
the farmers of South Dakota are urged to pursue 
this course and thus improve their grain, and if 
possible restore the prestige which has been lost by 
the South Dakota wheat. 

The grain dealers in all their meetings this win- 
ter gave a good deal of attention to this matter of 
wheat improvement; the deterioration, which farm- 
ers do not recognize, being the real cause of the low 
grading at terminals of which farmers make so 
many complaints. 


The grain men of Kansas City, almost to a man, 
signed the petition of the local school teachers, 
asking for better pay. 
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INDIAN CORN IN ARGENTINA. 


[Extracts from Report 75, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
on “Indian Corn in Argentina: Production and Ex- 
port,” by Frank W. Bicknell, special agent. The ed- 
itor’s condensations are enclosed in []’s.] 


“The methods, or lack of methods, in growing 
and harvesting Indian corn in Argentina have a 
great influence on the success of the exporting busi- 
ness. All these differ widely from our own methods, 
eyen more than Argentine corn differs from ours. 
But progress is to be expected in Argentine corn 
growing, which is now a separate occupation, not 
usually carried on by one man in connection with 
other crops. More and better home use is likely 
soon to be made of the corn they produce there, 
and instead of sending the greater part of the 
increasing crop out of the country, Argentina will 
in the near future use much of its surplus corn to 
fatten cattle and hogs for domestic consumption 
and for export. 

“In 1902 the area reported planted in corn in 
the entire Argentine Republic was 4,433,686 acres, 
but of this 3,963,897 acres were in the four prov- 
inces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Cordoba, and En- 
tre Rios, chiefly in the first two named. The area 
within which corn is now grown successfully and 
as a serious business is roughly bounded by a line 
drawn around points distant from the city of 
Buenos Aires about as follows: To the south 225 
miles and to the west 250 miles, all in the Province 
of Buenos Aires; to the northwest 325 to 350 miles, 
into the Provinces of Santa Fe, and Cordoba, and 
to the north 350 miles, into the Province of Entre 
Rios. Still, a great majority of the best corn is 
grown within a much smaller area than this— 
within 75 to 150 miles of the Parana River and 
within the same distance of either Buenos Aires 
or Rosario. the chief corn markets. 

“Outside the corn district just outlined, for 100 
miles or more to the south, west, and north, corn 
is raised and will be raised in increasing quanti- 
ties every year. Many parts of the great Tferri- 
tories of the Pampa and Neuquen, to the south- 
west, and of the Province of San Luis, to the west, 
are showing unexpected agricultural yalue. Land 
in San Luis and northern Pampa has had a tre- 
mendous boom during the past year, being wanted 
chiefly for alfalfa pastures on which to fatten 
cattle. . 

“The cultivation of corn is a settled business in 
only a few localities where the greatest yields are 
secured. Otherwise it is unsteady and uncertain, 
depending upon the whims of large landowners 
who may decide to ‘colonize their camp with maize’ 
—that is, plow up the pastures and put the land 
into corn, or turn out the wheat raisers and bring 
in corn raisers. 

“Wheat growing is going south, leaving the 
Province of Santa Fe, where it was first introduced, 
and is being succeeded by alfalfa, corn, and stock 
raising, This is extending more and more to the 
north, where colonists have been slow to believe 
they could grow corn successfully. One obstacle 
in the way of the country’s development is that the 
farmers or ‘colonists’ are not progressive, being 
mostly very illiterate persons, who never did any 
farming before they came to Argentina. They do 
not read and are very slow to make any experi- 
ments or adopt anything new. So it is not always 
easy to get colonists who have had any experience 
in corn raising to put in the first crop. Very low 
rents and favorable conditions are offered at first 
to get colonists to snow what can be done with the 
land. In other words, corn raising in Argentina 
is still in the experimental stage, with its possible 
extent and importance very imperfectly realized. 

“Most of the corn grown in Argentina is raised 
north of latitude 36 south and largely in latitudes 
35 to 33 south, while the corn belt of the United 
States is in latitudes 38 to 42 north—that is the 
best cultivated corn region of Argentina ends now 
at a point more than 100 miles nearer the equator 
than that of the United States begins. There are, 
to be sure, marked climatic differences in the corn 
regions of the two countries. Most of the tem- 
perate zone in Argentina south of latitude 36 south 
is considered too dry for corn, but this claim is 


not well established. Superior wheat is grown 
there, and already it has been found that in some 
parts at least corn makes a good showing. 

“With the present prospect that Argentines will 
soon begin to feed corn to cattle, that they will 
have hogs to fatten in the same way, and that the 
methods of corn production will improve, it is 
reasonable to expect that the production of corn 
will continue to increase very rapidly in Argentina. 
The profits of corn raising are sufficient, as the 
conditions and markets now are, to satisfy the 
man who works and plans as he should. If the 
additional inducements of profit from feeding and 
the good results of better culture are made clear 
to him, he may be confidently expected to take 
advantage of the rich opportunities presented by 
the fertile soil of Argentina. The exportation will, 
after a few years, not increase in proportion to the 
increased production. Feeding may be expected to 
consume an increasing quantity.” 

[Although the country and climate are well 
adapted for corn, the only natural disadvantage 
being that the farmer is liable to have too much 
rain during the gathering season, the ownership of 
the land in large tracts and the difficulty of buying 
small pieces operate against the system of diversi- 
fied farming on American lines. The immigrant- 
farmer, generally from the north of Italy, is unedu- 
cated in corn culture, and takes rather more land 
as a renter than he can work well; but he is in- 
dustrious, lives in a mud hovel, works like a slave, 
saves his earnings and is able to return in a few 
years to Italy a ‘capitalist.’ The owner of the 
land provides the land, machinery and animals, as 
well as negotiates a credit at the store to the extent 
of $12 per month (per gang of four, say), and pays 
two-thirds of the cost of seed, harvesting and shell- 
ing; or, after he gets a start, the tenant himself 
furnishes everything and pays 16 to 22 per cent of 
the crop as rent. 

Cash rent also is in vogue, running, for lands 
within seventy-five miles of Rosario, from $1.25 to 
$2.25 per acre (about). Some of the best corn lands 
near the Parana River rent for as much as $4.50 
per acre, one-half payable in advance, the tenant 
agreeing to use all the land and to properly culti- 
vate it, to keep out noxious weeds and keep up its 
fertility. 

The planting season is a long one—from August 
15 (early) to January 15 (latest), though December 
20 is considered the latest safe date. The earlier 
the planting, the better weather the corn is likely 
to get for maturing, ripening and drying for mar- 
keting. ] 

“Farmers are usually in a hurry to get their 
money and so are apt to gather their corn too soon 
and have it shelled too soon. Shippers are eager 
to get cargoes off while the weather is dry, and 
this stimulates premature marketing. It is in the 
harvest season that the Argentine farmer has his 
greatest trials. Almost invariably he has more than 
he can gather without extra help, and that is diffi- 
cult to get. Often, to save time and realize on his 
crop sooner, he arranges to shell directly from the 
field, rushing his grain to market before it has had 
any chance to dry. When this is not done—and 
oftener it is not—the corn in the ear is put into a 
crib, called a ‘troja,’ which is a round receptacle 
made of poles stuck in the ground with wire and 
cornstalks woven in among them, making a sort 
of bin, not always covered. This being more or 
less open gives the air opportunity to circulate 
through and dry the corn, especially if the troja 
is thatched over. The trojas serve the same pur- 
pose as our corncribs do. The corn is gathered 
into sacks in the field and carted to these deposits. 
It is never husked into a wagon box in the field, 
as in the United States. The sacks of ears, husked, 
weigh about 143 pounds, and the men are paid by 
the sack for husking. Ordinarily the men are paid 
about 8 cents per sack and boarded, or 10 cents 
per sack and board themselves, but this year the 
demand for help has been so great, owing to the 
immense crop, that prices for husking have gone 
to about 11 cents per sack and board, up to as high 
as 16 cents per sack without board. A man will 
gather 8 or 10 bags per day. This year’s crop is 
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the largest the country has ever had and prices 
are very good—about 40 cents per bushel; but the 
farmers are suffering -~heavy losses because they 
have been unable to get men to work in the harvest. 
Even better prices than those quoted have been 
offered and the cities are full of idle men, and still 
the corn is rotting in the fields. These prices for 
labor may not seem high to a farmer in our country, 
but farm laborers in the Argentine Republic usually 
get about $13 a month and their board, which costs 
their employers but a very small sum, not more 
than $4 a month at the most, and usually less. It 
is estimated that the cost of gathering, shelling, 
and bagging is about 18 cents per bushel. 
“Shelling 1s usually done alongside the trojas, 
which hold from 1,500 to 8,000 bushels of corn in 
the ear. Sometimes the corn is shelled at once, 
without any opportunity to dry, or it may remain 
in the troja several months. It has been found 
best by experience that the least possible time 
should elapse between the time of shelling and 
loading on shipboard, and the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has so advised. ‘It is better 
to run the risk of some extra cartage during the 
winter when the roads are bad,’ says one man of 
wide experience, ‘than to let the grain become 
heated in bags when deposited in a warehouse.’ 
Nevertheless, farmers are more apt to shell their 
corn as soon as they can get a machine. In many 
instances the man who runs the machine also buys 
the grain on the spot, paying 19 to 35 cents per 
bushel shelled and making no charge for shelling 


-or bagging. Prices for shelling range from 1% to 


2% cents per bushel. All corn, as well as wheat, is 
shipped to market in bags weighing in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 pounds. These are coarse burlap 
bags and are worth about 10 cents each.” 

[Slovenly as is the system of culture, the yields 
are sometimes surprising. Where the best system 
of cultivation is practiced, yields of 70, 90 and even 
110 bushels per acre are not uncommon; and in the 
“preferred corn area,’—the high alluvial lands be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Rosaria, within seventy- 
five miles of the Platte and Parana Rivers,—50 to 
60 bushels may be called the average yield. The 
entire corn area of the Argentine Republic planted 
in 1901 was 3,473,722 acres, yielding 84,018,265 
bushels, or 24.18 bushels per acre, of which 46,843,- 
282 bushels were exported. This crop was grown 
between September (1901) and March (1902) and 
80 per cent of it was marketed between March and 
October, 1902. The average planted in 1902 was 
4,433,683 acres. This would be a gain in acreage; 
but it was estimated that only about 75 per cent 
of that crop would be exported, owing to some 
decline in price. 

The industry is, at best, somewhat uncertain, the 
acreage depending largely on the price of the pre 
vious crop; besides, the larger land owners are 
now endeavoring to get immigrant tenants who 
will feed corn to stock on the American plan and 
these are willing to pay a premium for that kind 
of farmers. ] 

VARIETIES OF CORN GROWN IN ARGENTINA IMPORTANT 
IN COMMERCE. 

“Although eight varieties of corn were recog- 
nized by the Argentine Rural Society in its cata- 
logue for the agricultural show in May, 1903, only 
four or perhaps five kinds are recognized commer- 
cially. They are here described. 

“Yellow.—This is the common kind which forms 
90 to 95 per cent of the crop and is practically the 
only kind recognized in European markets. This 
is a small kerneled, long and slender eared sort, 
very much the same as our flint corn. The ker- 
nels are very hard and smooth, but it is a very 
heavy, rich, strong grain and it does not absorb 
moisture as the softer-grained varieties do; hence 
it stands a long ocean voyage better. It is highly 
valued for distilling and for fattening. For the 
latter purpose it is usually partly crushed, as it 
is so hard that animals do not masticate it readily. : 
The plant is very sturdy and prolific, usually bear- 
ing two or three ears. 

“Yellow corn goes by various names, the most 
significant being ‘Cuarenton’ and ‘Cincuentino,’ 
from the Spanish words ‘cuarenta,’ meaning forty, 
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and ‘cincuenta,’ meaning fifty. The name is applied 
signifying the number of days required to begin 
the formation of ears. 

“Morocho.—This is a white corn, otherwise some- 
what similar to the yellow—small, smooth, and flat. 
It is preferred for horses, as it is said to be 
strengthening without being fattening. It is not 
equal to the yellow corn for distilling. 

“Polenta.—-Polenta is a Piedmontese variety, 
which originally is small’ and red, with a smooth, 
flat grain. It is used to make meal for table use, 
especially for a sort of mush, of which the Italians 
are very fond, and from this it gets its name, 
the Spanish word ‘polenta,’ meaning corn-meal 
mush. After a few crops this variety degenerates 
into ordinary yellow corn and fresh seed must be 
imported. It is seen in all degrees of purity and 
its cultivation is increasing. 

“Pisingallo.—This is a small-kerneled, small- 
eared, white-flint, chiefly from tropical regions. A 
very good quality, but little grown. 

“Criolla— Maize criolla,’ or native corn, is an 
inferior variety, grown in the northern part of the 
country, in the provinces of Cordoba, Santa Fe, 
Corrientes, and Entre Rios. It is yellow, smaller 
than the other varieties, smooth, and very hard. It 
is too hard for horses and is of little value for dis- 
tilling. It yields poorly, has an extraordinary 
amount of husk and stalk, and ripens slowly. Its 
chief recommendation is that it is immune from 
the attacks of locusts, unless they get it in tassel, 
fresh. It is often sown in case of failure of some 
other crop, as sometimes happens with corn of 
other varieties. It is sown as late as the Ist of 
December and requires sixty days to form ears. 
The corn brings a poor price in the market and 
but little of it is offered. 

“Some of the large North American corn, both 
white and yellow, commonly called ‘horse tooth’ 
corn, has been tried in Argentina, but it is not yet 
popular. They think it is not as strong as the flint 
varieties they have been raising, and no doubt it 
will not do as well when crowded as they plant it. 
It is claimed that our dent corn degenerates in 
Argentina. But some farmers have a desire to 
try our varieties and our system, and they will soon 
get into it. Recent experiments, especially the one 
by Dr. F. R. Cibils, the well-known Argentine agri- 
cultural writer, chief of the Division of Commerce 
and Industries of the Argentine Department of 
Agriculture, have shown the adaptability and value 
of North American varieties in Argentina. 

“An experiment was made during the season of 
1901-2 with twelve varieties of corn, six of them 
North American, near Pehuajo, 225 miles west of 
the city of Buenos Aires, on the Western Railway. 
The results were not as satisfactory as expected, 
owing, it is said, not so much to the lack of adapta- 
bility of the varieties as to the unfavorable weather 
of the season. The unusually heavy rains of Octo- 
ber and November prevented the piants from get- 
ting a good start, and at the end of December 
they were injured by withering heat. Yet some 
good results were secured, to be the basis of future 
experiments. It was demonstrated that the large 
North American dent corn will give splendid re- 
sults in Argentina if rightly cultivated in seasons 
not unfavorable to corn growing.” 1 

{It must not be understood that the corn regions 
referred to above are the only ones adapted to 
corn culture: only that these are the better known 
now. On the frontiers (areas beyond the pres- 
ent limits of the railway map) are wromising corn 
lands to some extent already tested to the crop. 
In the territory of Misiones, a northeast corner, 
between Paraguay and Brazil, more than 200 miles 
nearer the equator than New Orleans, some fine 
corn has been grown, though now, for want of 
transportation, raised only to be fed to pigs and 
chickens. Other sub-tropical provinees have done 
as well; while the great territory of Pampa, lying 
southwest from Buenos Ayres, with its port at 
Bahia Blanca, is looked upon by some experts as 
a future “granary of the world,’ which is already 
growing good crops of corn.] 


Send us the grain news of your town and county. 


E. C. NORTHWAY. 


There are in the grain business in the West a 
great many men who, to put it in a homely way, do 
the hard driving without owning the team. They 
are the men whose personal integrity and industry 
make possible the operations of the “line com- 
panies,” who, as one not infrequently thinks, do 
not always appreciate men at their real value, at 
any rate as expressed in terms of dollars and cents. 

E. C. Northway now at Bladen, Nebr., who has 
represented several operators, is a native of the 
Western Reserve of Ohio where he was born on 
January 7, 1865. He went to Nebraska in 1883, and 
on May 1, 1884, took charge of a grain elevator at 
Dorchester, where he remained three years. Then 
he took a position in the cleaning house of Kendall 
& Smith at Rulo, from which place he went to Ong. 

His first employment at Ong was with Thos. 
Cochran & Co. (1891-95). In 1894 and 1895 there 
were crop failures and the elevator was closed in 
September of the last named year. It was reopened, 
however, in July, 1896, under lease, by E. McCann, 
with Mr. Northway as manager. 

In 1899 Mr. Northway went to Bladen to manage 
a house for W. C. Moore. Mr. McCann subsequently 
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bought the elevator as well as another at Campbell, 
placing Mr. Northway in charge of the last named 
house in October, 1899, where he remained until 
1908, when ne had a bad fall in the elevator, in 
consequence of which he was disabled for some 
weeks. On recovering, he again went to work for 
Mr. McCann (July last) at Bladen, which is now 
his home. 


QUINQUENNIAL FARM. CENSUS. 


One result of the repeated complaints of the pub- 
lic that the government crop reports are unsatisfac- 
tory was the introduction in the senate of a bill by 
Senator Hopkins of Illinois to provide for a quin- 
qguennial agricultural census. It was discovered 
that such a census would cost quite a large bunch 
of money each time it should be taken; and al- 
though Congress seems to think Uncle Sam now has 
money for almost every other purpose, the man- 
ager of this particular bill balked at the cost, and 
the plans have been modified to get the states them- 
selves interested to join the general government in 
making special enumerations aided by the census 
bureau. 

But the state enumerations are not very valuable 
in any lines of business, agricultural or industrial, 
for the reason that there is no uniformity of mat- 
ter, manner or method, so that in any of the prob- 
lems of manufacture and agriculture, wages and 
other kindred topics, it has been almost impossible 
to make any comparison between one state and an- 


other. In the matter of wages received, for in- 
stance, one state has figured net wages and an- 
other gross wages, and few have figured at all. The 
census office is therefore entering the field for the 
purpose of straightening out the tangles now so 
numerous. In every state where enumerations of 
any sort are taken the census bureau will be at the 
call of the states for information touching the best 
methods of taking enumerations and plans will be 
laid that will not only be uniform but will, as far 
as possible, be fixed for all time. These figures 
collected will come to the bureau so that hereafter 
a set of figures can be had relative to any particu- 
lar branch of enumeration and upon any problem 
involved in it. 

In developing this scheme it is hoped Senator 
Hopkins’s crop enumeration will not be lost sight 
of. 


INVESTMENT AND SPECULATION. 


The “Theory of Investment and Speculation” is 
the title of an interesting and instructive little book 
by Rolin E. Smith, member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
and late of the staff of the Commercial West. It 
is graced by a motto from the parable of the tal- 
ents: “And he that received five talents went and 
traded with them, and made them other five tal- 
ents.” This sounds easy and, perhaps, looks easy; 
but the experienced know only too well that unless 
there is the “trading temperament,” there is rnoth- 
ing so hard for a man to do as to invest money 
without losing it, to say nothing of making money 
by speculation. 

Mr. Smith’s book is especially addressed to the 
uninitiated. Six classes of investments are named, 
and their special characteristics, their strength and 
their weaknesses explained, to-wit, savings bank 
deposits, mortgages and bonds, real estate, mining 
stocks, get-rich-quick schemes and grain and stocks, 
But the greater part of the book is devoted to the 
science of speculation—not that he advocates spec- 
ulation; but agreeing that most men will speculate, 
—take some risks in order to increase their capital 
by quicker methods than letting it earn interest 
only,—his purpose is to point out some of the 
stumbling blocks in the way of the inexperienced 
and to give them such points as one may of the 
methods pursued by the successful speculator. This 
is a difficult task, of course, but one not wholly su- 
pererogatory. 

Eight of the nine chapters of the book are de 
voted to this branch of the general subject: ‘‘Specu- 
lators and Their ways,” “Looking Over the Specula- 
tive Field,” ‘““Wheat,” ‘Crop Reports,” “Errors that 
Are Easily Made,” “Some Suggestions to Traders 
and on Trading,” “Miscellaneous Market Features,” 
“The Chart as an Aid in Trading.” 

Mr. Smith cannot be said to have given us an 
infallible guide to successful speculation; but he 
has given the reader much good advice which if 
followed thoughtfully will either divert him wholly 
from the speculative field or lead him into its nar- 
rower paths. Not the least valuable bit of this ad- 
vice is this: ‘Learn to think for yourself;” and 
“the trader should select his broker with the same 
care that he does his banker. The broker should be 
an adviser, as far as consistent; yet the trader 
should be cauticus lest the advice tend too much 
toward commissions. The broker is in such sym- 
pathetic touch with the market that he can often 
detect the culmination of an advance or a decline, 
or the spots where one should take profits, or buy 
or sell.” 

It is published by the author; paper, 107 pp.; 
price, 50c. 


In the corn exhibits at Decatur during the recent 
Institute, Peter Sutton of Macon County was award- 
ed the sweepstakes medal for the best white corn 
grown in the state. W. HE. J ‘nson of Menard 
County was given the medal fcr the best yellow 
corn. Other prizes, amountiy.g to $500 in cash, 
were awarded. The prize corn will be taken to the 
World’s fair to be exhibited as the best corn grown 
in Illinois. 
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GRAIN PRESSURES IN BINS. 


[Extracts from a paper by J. A. Jamieson, C. E., 
Mem. Can. Soc. C. E., read before that body at a meet- 
ing hela in Montreal in December last.] 


The comparatively recent change in the materials 
of construction of grain storage bins has made the 
question of grain pressures one of great importance 
at the present time. Until within a comparatively 
recent date, practically all grain elevators on this 
continent were built of wood, the storage bins being 
of laminated, or cribbed, construction, formed by 
building a number of walls both longitudinally and 
transversely of the building. The walls were con- 
structed of plank 2” thick, laid flat and spiked one 
to the other, and from 6” to 8” wide, according to 
the quality of the material used and the size of bin 
required. The width of plank, or thickness of wall, 
decreased towards the top, and the walls were 
spaced 12 to 14 feet apart in both directions, thus 
sub-dividing the storage space into deep bins 12 
to 14 feet square and 60 to 70 feet deep. 

So long as this construction and size of bin was 
maintained, there was no great urgency for know- 
ing accurately the lateral pressures produced by 
grain, as the thickness or necessary strength of the 
walls to safely resist the lateral pressure, and the 
strength of the hopper bottoms of the bins to carry 
the vertical load had been well established by prac- 
tice. 

With a wooden bin wall of sufficient strength to 
resist the lateral pressure, the wall had ample area 
as a column to carry the vertical grain load trans- 
mitted to it by friction. This form of bin construc- 
tion has been in use practically from the inception 
of the grain elevator system on this continent, and 
in many respects is admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. 

The defect from a structural point of view was 
its lack of vertical rigidity, by reason of the shrink- 
age of the wood and the compressing of the many 
horizontal joints during the first loading of the 
bins, which usually amounts to a settlement of 12 
to 18 inches in 70 feet, thus necessitating very great 
care being taken to distribute the grain load when 
first filling the bins in order to prevent undue 
strain of the structure. When, however, the initial 
settlement has taken place, no further precautions 
are necessary. 

[The fatal defect of wood construction is the fire 
risk, with the increasing cost of insurance and tim- 
ber; and the consequent use of other materials of 
construction has emphasized the need for positive 
data on or knowledge of grain pressures under all 
work-conditions. This knowledge has been sadly 
lacking, even in America, where the elevator sys- 
tem has reached its highest development. Not that 
American elevator engineers and designers have 
been groping in the dark; but their knowledge has 
been rather more emperic than the result of de- 
liberated investigation. ] 

It has been well understood by experienced grain 
elevator engineers that grain stored in bins of 
standard dimensions (12 to 14 ft. square and 60 to 
70 ft. deep) produced comparatively small vertical 
and lateral pressures, and that much the greater 
part of the grain load in the bin is carried by the 
walls, and only a small part on the bin bottom, 
and that this is due to the friction between the 
grain and the bin walls. 

Very few, if any, have, however, realized to what 
extent this was governed by ratio of breadth to 
depth of bin, and the ratio of the horizontal area 
of the grain column to the area of the bin walls; 
and therefore to what extent the vertical and lateral 
pressures are increased, due to increase of hori- 
zontal dimensions of the bin. 

{This want of data has led some engineers to 
build experimental tanks or bins at large expense 
which have been tested by the “fit and try” process 
by which their knowledge of the strength of good 
bins was obtained. Engineers thus seldom fail 
to produce satisfactory results, if supported by their 
clients; but these, unfortunately do not always do 
so, preferring cheaper construction, perhaps, with 
its risks.] 

Most of the experienced elevator designers, know- 


ing the very heavy loads that have to be carried in 
grain elevator or storage structures, have hesitated 
to depart from the standard sizes of bins. Un- 
fortunately the demand for cheap storage and low 
insurance rates, has brought men into the field with- 
out either engineering knowledge or grain elevator 
experience, who have undertaken the design and 
construction of storage tanks apparently built by 
pure guess work, or at best, on some indefinite per- 
centage of water pressure, with the result that in 
most cases serious weaknesses have developed and 
and in others total failure and serious losses have 
occurred. This has frequently been the fault of 
the prospective elevator owner to whom low first 
cost of construction is often the chief and some- 
times apparently the only consideration. 

If the experienced elevator builder declines to 
undertake this class of construction, inexperienced 
men may readily be found who are willing to do so. 
The fact, however, must not be lost sight of that 
a grain elevator or storage bin structure, due to 
uneconomical design, may be both high in first cost 
and structurally weak, while another design may 
be much lower in first cost and of ample strength. 

[Most engineers realize that the science is too 
broad for one mind to grasp all its details and are 
willing to admit ignorance of some of them.] 

There have, however, been exceptions where cer- 
tain gentlemen without sufficient experience or 
previous study of the subject, accepted a brief to 
act in the capacity of experts on grain elevator prob- 
lems and without making tests and ignoring in- 
formation and records of special tests supplied to 
them, arbitrarily assumed hydraulic pressures and 
made an unfavorable report based on the assump- 
tion that a grain elevator was intended for the 
handling and storage fluids, instead of a granular 
material, and at a later date apparently assumed 
the pressures produced by chaff as a basis for their 
further calculations, and reported favorably on a 
tank design that will neither safely withstand grain 
pressures nor 10 per cent of fluid pressure. 

It is quite safe to state that very few engineers 
would make the mistake of applying the fluid pres- 
sure theory to grain or other granular substances 
stored in deep bins. To do this it is necessary to 
ignore the well-known fact that strictly granular 
materials when placed on a level floor, will form 
a pyramid or cone with sloping sides, at a consider- 
able angle from the horizontal, clearly indicating 
considerable friction within the mass. It would be 
also necessary to ignore all the known published 
data in regard to friction between different solids 
and granular substances, and also the many struc- 
tures throughout the country which have been safe- 
ly used for years for the storage of grain, coal, etc., 
but which would not stand the tests of fluid pres- 
sures. 

With a view to showing the difference between 
designing a bin, or series of bins, for the storage 
of grain or for the storage of a fluid, if we take 
a bin say 12 feet square and 72 feet deep, with a 
co-efficient of friction between grain and the bin 
walls of .468 when filled with grain, the vertical 
pressure will be only 15% and the horizonal pres- 
sure only 9% of the pressure that would be pro- 
duced by a fluid of the same specific gravity as 
grain. Therefore, the bin bottom will only require 
to be 15% of the strength to carry the vertical load, 
and the walls to resist the horizontal pressure only 
9% of the strength. The walls, however, require 
to have sufficient strength, acting as a column, to 
support over 86% of the total weight of grain in 
the bin; while if used for the storage of a fluid, 
the walls would have no load to carry beyond their 
own weight. On the other hand, it is quite prac- 
ticable to design and build a tank or standpipe that 
will have an ample margin of safety when filled 
with water and that would undoubtedly fail when 
used for the storage of grain. 

In order to show the importance of the question 
from a financial standpoint, it may be stated that 
if the bin structure of the Montreal Harbor Com- 
missioners elevator was designed and built to safely 
withstand fluid pressure and at the same time safely 
carry the grain loads, the cost would be at least 


$200,000 greater than if designed for the storage 
of grain with a factor of safety of 4. It would 
therefore seem that in cases where so much money 
was involved, and when the question of the proper 
design to meet the requirement of an important 
link in the transportation problem was at stake, the 
question would have been worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. 

We therefore have as the two extremes, tanks 
apparently designed to hold chaff, and those of the 
expert fluid pressure theorist, who would have grain 
storage bins designed to hold water. 

In view of the wide divergence of opinion and the 
lack of accurate published data on which to base 
calculations for the strength of grain storage bins, 
the serious losses that have occurred and the con- 
sequent lack of confidence caused thereby, the au- 
thor believes that all engineers and owners inter- 
ested in grain elevators and the storage and han- 
dling of grain, will agree that a full investigation 
and systematic series of tests to ascertain the man- 
ner in which grain loads are carried and the pres- 
sures produced by grain, are very urgently required. 

[The author, therefore made a systematic series 
of tests and calculations to ascertain the facts un- 
der discussion, which he presents in the paper, first 
reviewing briefly the imperfect data already ac- 
cumulated in Great Britain and Germany from 1882 
to date, which is by no means considerable or con- 
clusive. ] 

On first consideration the problem seemed almost 
too difficult to undertake on account of there being 
no known appliance suitable for the purpose of 
making the tests and the time and expense in- 
volved. The first and most difficult problem to be 
met was the design of the testing appliance to make 
the tests in a full-sized bin which would meet all 
requirements as to accuracy, decrease as well as 
increase of pressure due to the movement of the 
grain, and would record the pressures in different 
parts of a bin under all working conditions. 


inside face 
of wall 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSURE DIAPHRAGM AND MERCURY PRES- 
SURE GAUGE FOR MAKING GRAIN PRESSURE TESTS. 


Several styles of weight scale-levers and beams 
were first designed, all of which were open to seri- 
ous objection and the difficulty seemed unsur- 
mountable until the author conceived the idea of 
using a hydraulic diaphragm and a mercury or 
water column gauge, the first of which could be - 
placed inside the bin at any given point either on 
the sides or bottom, with a tube leading through a 
small hole in the wall to the gauge, and therefore 
ascertain the pressure per square inch, either ver- 
tically or laterally, at any point of the bin. This 
appliance was immediately designed, care being 
taken to get the pressure face of the diaphragm, 
which was made of pure sheet rubber as large as 
practical, so that there would be no receding of the 
face by displacement of the water, owing to the 
pressure raising the mercury in the small gauge 
glass. When this appliance was manufactured and 
tested, it was found to be an accurate and sensitive 
weighing machine, and it is believed that no more 
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suitable or accurate testing gauge can be found for 
the purpose. 

On the 10th of April, 1900, and following days 
the tests were carried out in the full-sized bins of 
the Canadian Pacific Elevator at West St. John, 
N. B., the inside dimensions of the bin being 12’x13’ 
and depth above the hopper bottom 67’ 6”; the grain 
being used was Manitoba wheat, weighing 49.4 
pounds per cubie foot. 

The hopper bottom of the bin was first filled with 
grain and leveled off. To obtain the later pressure 
the diaphragms were then placed in position against 
the walls a short distance above the hopper bottom, 
with the face vertical, and on top of a small plat- 
form attached to the hopper bottom with face hori- 
zontal, to obtain the vertical pressure. 

The gauges were set up in an adjoining bin, a 
small rubber tube forming the connection between 
the diaphragm and the mercury cup of the gauge, 
the diaphragm and tube being completely filled with 
water. The grain was then weighed and run into 
the bin in the usual manner, the first draft having 
a clear drop of 70 feet. Each draft weighed 30,000 
pounds and gave a depth of 3’ 9” in the bin. The 
gauge was closely observed as the grain was run- 
ning in, and the maximum readings taken and re- 
corded as each draft was complete, until the bin 
was filled. The gauges and the grain were then 
allowed to remain for about 18 hours, at the ex- 
piration of which time there was practically no 
change in the reading of the gauge. The grain 
was then drawn out of the bin and the gauge closely 
observed and the readings recorded as each 30,000 
pounds were weighed out, the maximum readings 
during the draft being taken. The grain was drawn 
off at the rate of 9,000 bushels per hour. The pres- 
sures fluctuated considerably as the grain was be- 
ing drawn out, with a maximum increase of 4% 
over that obtained when filling the bin or when the 
grain was at rest. The position of the diaphragm 
was then changed to near the corner of the bin and 
the above procedure repeated with practically the 
same readings as in the first test. During the run- 
ning out test, the valve was suddenly closed several 
times, stopping the downward movement of the 
grain. This gave a slight increase of pressure, and 
when the valve was again opened a corresponding 
decrease of pressure. The pressures obtained both 
vertical and lateral were then plotted, the maximum 
readings of the different tests being used. 


INDIANA SHIPPERS ORGANIZE. 


Eight organizations of the state interested in the 
shipping business met at Indianapolis at the Board 
of Trade on March 9, the object in view being to 
effect a central organization of shippers in which 
these auxiliary organizations may be represented 
and through which they may act. Plans were dis- 
cussed by which better shipping conditions might 
be secured through favorable legislative action. D. 
T. Bacon of the Shippers’ Protective League was 
elected temporary chairman and C. B. Riley of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, temporary 
secretary. The next meeting will be held in In- 
dianapolis at the call of the secretary. The twen- 
ty-five representatives present were from leading 
points in the state, including Terre Haute, Fort 
Wayne, Peru, Middletown, Noblesville, Lafayette 
and New Castle. 


The final award has been made of the $200 trophy 
cup offered by the Farmers’ Tribune of Des Moines 
for the best exhibit of corn by any Iowa corn club 
at the short course in corn judging held at the 
college at Ames, la., during the winter vacation, 
the trophy being won by the Muscatine County In- 
stitute team. The trophy is a silver loving cup. 

Strange things have occurred in the grain business 
of late. Last summer Toledo shipped No. 2 red 
wheat to Chicago. Later Chicago shipped some of 
it to St. Louis, and now St. Louis is shipping some 
of that same wheat back to Toledo. It’s nice No. 2 
red, and St. Louis has quite a stock of it. Parties 
there have been selling May here, which has caused 
it to sell closer to Chicago May.—King & Co., Feb- 
ruary 27. 


COURT DECISIONS 


(Prepared especially for the ‘“‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’”’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chi- 
cago Bar.] 


Rights Where Part of Hay Only is Delivered. 


Where a contract is apportionable, as is a contract 
to deliver ten tons of hay by installments, or at 
different times, if the party to make the delivery, 
without fault of the other party, fails to deliver all 
the hay, but delivers a portion of it, and the portion 
delivered is accepted and used by the other party, 
the Court of Appeals at St. Louis, Mo., holds (Briggs 
vs. Morgan, 78 Southwestern Reporter, 295) that 
the party making the partial delivery is not en- 
titled to sue on the contract, but may sue for the 
value of the hay delivered and accepted under the 
contract and recover its value, not exceeding the 
contract price. If the other party was damaged by 
the failure of the party suing to deliver all the hay 
contracted for, he may plead such damages as a 
set-off. 


Damage for Delay in Delivery of Telegram 
Causing Loss of Sale above Market. 


Where the negligent delay of a telegraph com- 
pany in the delivery of a message delivered to it 
for transmission by a party results in the loss to 
the party of a sale of a quantity of corn at a price 
above the market value of the corn at the time 
and place it would have been delivered, had such 
sale been made, the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
holds (Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Nye & 
Schneider Grain Co., 97 Northwestern Reporter, 
305) that the measure of damages is the difference 
in value between the price the party would have 
received for the corn, had the sale been made, 
and the market value of the corn at such time and 
place of delivery, unaffected by the price at which 
the party may have disposed of the corn after 
that time. 


Frightening of Team by Gasoline Engine in 
Elevator. , 

On a traveled way across railway station grounds, 
on which there was also a grain elevator, a team 
of horses was frightened by the exhaust explosions 
of a gasoline engine used in the operation of the 
elevator and ran away, resulting in an injury, for 
which it was sought to recover damages. There 
was evidence tending to prove that the muffler in 
use and intended to muffle the sound of the exhaust 
was ineffective for the purposes intended. The con- 
tention was that the elevator company was negli- 
gent in the matter of the use and operation of its 
elevator and the engine therein located, thereby 
creating a nuisance, of which the injury sued for 
was the proximate result. 

Taking the facts as shown by the record in this 
ease, the Supreme Court of Iowa says (Wolf vs. 
Des Moines Elevator Co., 98 Northwestern Reporter, 
301) that it thinks it cannot be doubted but that 
the elevator was located at a place where it might 
properly be. So, too, as the court thinks, the use 
of a gasoline engine in connection with the opera- 
tion of such elevator was proper and lawful and 
could not therefore be said to have been of itself 
negligent. The use of gasoline in the creation of 
motive power has become general throughout the 
country, not only in the operation of mills and fac- 
tories, but as well for the purposes of locomotion; 
and there can be no grounds upon which to predi- 
cate at this time a holding that such use is in and 
of itself wrongful. As in the use of steam and 
electricity. it becomes wrongful only when the use 
is attended with negligence. But whether, under the 
facts disclosed, there was negligence in the use and 
operation of the engine in question should have been 
submitted under proper instructions to the jury for 
a verdict. 

Counsel for the company made the point that a 
recovery must be denied to the party suing in any 


event, for that at the time of his accident he was 
not traveling a public street but was on private 
grounds. The Supreme Court, however, does not 
share in the view thus taken. It says that the use 
being made of the way was well known by all and 
acquiesced in by the railway company and its 
tenants, including the elevator company. The party 
suing was not a trespasser, therefore; and the fact 
of his use of the way could in no sense be said to 
have involved a want of proper care on his part. 


Removal of Boys From ‘Empty Grain Cars. 


A boy about 12 years of age—rather small for his 
years—went with some other boys into an empty box 
car standing in the yards of a milling company to 
gather up the wheat left therein when unloaded. 
While other boys had been in the habit of going into 
these empty cars and gleaning the loose wheat and 
corn left therein, this was this boy’s first visit. 
The company, however, had been annoyed by the 
beys, and had ordered an employe to keep them out. 
Just what the employe did on this occasion was 
disputed, but this boy was injured, and sued the em- 
ploye and milling company for damages. 

The action which the boy brought was for tres- 
pass against his person, and, although he was a tres- 
passer in the car, the supreme court of Missouri, 
division No. 2, says (Emmons vs. Quade, 75 South- 
western Reporter, 103), this did not justify the mil] 
ing company and its employes in assaulting him 
with a club, nor did it justify them in imprisoning 
him in the car, as the employe testified he was en- 
deavoring to do, in order to turn him over to the 
Pelice. Although trespassers, these boys were 
guilty of no criminal offense, and there was no 
evidence that they were. There was not even a 
suspicion that they were guilty of any criminal 
cffense which would justify the milling company or 
its servants in imprisoning them; and when the 
employe admitted that he was endeavoring to im- 
trison this boy and his companions, in order to turn 
them over to the officials of the law, and, in his 
effort to do this, so frightened this boy that, in his 
effert to escape, he fell and broke his arm, he was 
guilty of an unlawful trespass against the boy. His 
act was a wrongful and unlawful assault, and he and 
his principal (the milling company) were liable for 
the necessary and natural consequences of the un- 
lawful effort to arrest him. The police officers would 
not have been authorized to arrest him, without a 
warrant, for a misdemeanor not committed in their 
presence, and it was not insisted that there was the 
slightest suspicion that he had committed a felony. 

Moreover, the court says that before the employe 
and the milling company were justified in using 
fcrce to remove the boy from the car, it was their 
duty to have first ordered him to leave, and given 
him a reasonable opportunity to do so; and eyen 
then they could only use such force as was neces- 
sary for that purpose, and as this was a small boy, 
of only 12 years, and the employe a grown man, his 
removal could easily have been effected without 
the use of a club, and without imprisoning him in 
the car. 

Instructions which in effect permitted the jury 
to find for the employe and milling company if the 
boy was injured by his own contributory negligence 
in getting out of the car, the court holds were erron- 
eous, contributory negligence being no defense to 
an unlawful and intentional assault. Besides, the 
court holds, it was improper to charge that the em- 
ploye and milling company’ were authorized to 
“drive” the boy—a child only 12 years old—with- 
out requiring them to notify or order him out of 
the car, and without limiting the amount of force 
that they might lawfully use. Lastly, considering 
the age of the boy, and his want of experience, and 
the uncontradicted facts that he had never been 
about the cars before that day, and the sudden 
closing of one door of the car, and the appearance 
of this employe with a club before the other, the 
court says that the facts tended strongly to prove 
at least an unlawful assault, for which the employe 
and the milling company were liable, even if the 
employe did not strike the boy with the stick, which 
several disinterested witnesses testified he had in 
his hand when the boy fell out of the car, 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


THE FARMER UNDER ALL. 


Various as are the industries of this big 
country of ours, the great fundamental one is, 
of course, the farm, which in 1903 produced 
crops of cereals, hay, meat, etc., to the stupen- 
dous sum of $4,715,000,000—figures whose ma- 
terial significance is beyond mortal comprehen- 
sion; and yet even this vast sum does not in- 
clude the reserves of stock fed on the farm dur- 
ing the year. It is no wonder Secretary Wilson, 
with the pride of his department, exclaims that 
it is the farmer who has paid the foreign bond- 
holders and who saves the “balance of trade”’ 
from year to year. 

This is very pleasant to rhapsodize over; but 
as commonly expressed by the publicist with 
partisan leanings, some facts are generally ob- 
scured. Let it not be forgotten that the farmer 
is not the sole “producer” of the grain he grows. 
On his farm, even at his railroad town, his 
surplus of grain over and above his own food 
is worthless until those other “producers,” the 
grain dealer, the transportation lines, the com- 
mission merchant, the miller, etc., have each 
done their parts to prepare the grain for ultimate 
consumption and put it into the hands of the 
consumer. The farmer is too apt to take the 
view that it is his labor alone that gives value to 
the products of his own farm. This is not true. 
The farmer is not a Crusoe; and production out- 
side of Crusoe’s island is a social process; and 
the production of the wealth represented by 
corn, say, is quite as dependent on the labor of 
the town or city man as upon that of the farmer 
himself, since without the former to give it 
place and form value, the grain would, except 
to a very limited extent, be valueless. 

The grain dealer, the commission man, the 
transportation lines, the miller, etc., are all 


parts of the productive system and worthy of 
their hire, which they honestly earn—often with 
more sweat of the brow and wear of brain and 
nerve than the farmer suffers. So let’s have 
an end to this twaddle about the farmer being 
an Atlas and that he “pays all the freight,” 
and that all others prey on him. There are oth- 
ers; but though some city men are indeed para- 
sites on the economic body, they prey rather 
more on their fellows in town than upon the 


farmer. 


REPORTING THE FACTS. 


The criticism has been made of the news 
columns of this paper that so many farmers’ 
elevator projects are noticed there. True, quite 
a number are mentioned from month to month; 
but it must be remembered that the editor is 
not responsible for them. He does not encour- 
age their being; he simply reports the fact 
that farmers’ companies or their buildings have 
come into existence by the acts of other people. 
It is a newspaper’s business to record facts, 
whether they be pleasing or the contrary, if the 
facts are worth reporting. And surely a reader 
of the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
does want to know every fact that the paper can 
obtain bearing upon his business, even remotely. 
That is what he buys the paper for, we take it. 
On one or two occasions, the editor has been 
misinformed, and has been promptly corrected 
by some reader, to whom he is especially obliged 
for the kindness; but nothing can be gained, no 
interest subserved or conserved, by suppressing 
so important a matter as the multiplication of 
competitors, some, as often happens, of an ob- 
jectionable character. 

The farmers’ elevator movement, especially in 
Illinois and the West, is, we believe, entirely 
factitious, but it is here for the time being. It 
is a problem temporarily confronting the trade, 
which is not to be solved by ignoring it so much 
as treating it in a common sense way, and by 
removing the causes, if there be removable 
causes, which contribute to its existence. Of 
course, nothing but experience or time or happy 
accident can relieve the discontented or suppress 
the envious or selfish interests involved in the 
systematic promotion of the movement. 


ILLINOIS RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


The closing of the Ill. & Mich. Canal, which 
seems conceded, withdraws the competition the 
railways of northern Illinois have had with a 
water-way through all their existence and inter- 
rupts the continuity of water-way transportation 
from Chicago to the Mississippi and the Rock 
River Valley, anticipated in the construction of 
the Hennepin Canal, to be finished during the 
coming season. Nothing, we believe, can now 
restore the status of the I. & M. Canal; but a 
survey has already been made for canalizing the 
Illinois River from the Chicago Drainage Canal 
at Lockport, an improvement that could be made 
at a very moderate cost, even compared with the 
cost of rehabilitating the I. & M. Canal on mod- 
ern lines. This improvement should be urged 
by Illinois upon Congress; for if it be true, as 
estimated by competent persons, that the com- 
petition of the I. & M. Canal saved shippers of 
Illinois alone no less than a million dollars an- 


nually in freight charges, the economy of the 
canalization of Illinois River cannot be disputed. 
The time is now apropos to push this project at 
Washington. 


JUNE MEETINGS. 


Remembering, perhaps, that in June, if ever, 
come perfect days, when all the earth is in tune 
with the orchestra that discourses at Whitefish 
Bay, the directory of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
al Association has changed its date of meeting 
from October to June 22, 23 and 24 at Milwau- 
kee: The change was made in deference to the 
wishes of many who remember that after all the 
annual meeting of the Association is largely 
a social event, for which the fine weather of 
June is more conducive than the uncertain days 
of October, which in this latitude may or may 
not be fair. 

Other important trade meetings listed for 
June are the annual meetings of the Kansas 
State Association at the Midland Hotel, Kansas 
City, on June 6 and 7, and of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation, at Decatur, on June 14 and 15. The 
annual meeting of the Ohio Association also is 
due in June, and is usually held at Put-in-Bay, 
but the date and place have not vet been named 
so far as we know at this moment. If to these 
be added the Indiana and Nebraska meetings, 
the month will be uncomfortably crowded. 


I. & M. CANAL HARD HIT. 


A concrete example of the intolerable nuisance 
of political control of public utilities is the Illi- 
nois and Michigan canal, the death knell of 
which has apparently been sounded. The insti- 
tution depending for its existence on its earn- 
ings, which had annually declined for thirty 
years, and, in its capacity as freight rate regu- 
lator, upon the good will of the taxpayer, a wise 
and conscientious management would have hus- 
banded its every dollar and reduced expenses to 
the lowest limit to make the dollars go as far 
as possible. What has been the fact? 

Managed by politicians, every excuse has been 
accepted to spend the canal’s funds, but not on 
the canal itself. The pay roll has been stuffed 
with unnecessary officials in office and on the 
canal, who have eaten up more than was, per- 
haps, actually spent on the canal in repairs, and 
who could not possibly have rendered any serv- 
ice to the canal or state. Though since late in 
the ’70’s the legislature has regularly made ap- 
propriations in aid of repairs of the canal (to 
which, being modest in amount, no objections 
were ever made until now), yet for a decade at 
least not a dollar’s worth of dredging has been 
done in the canal, and a search warrant would 
be needed to find evidences of other repairs 
made. What has become of the money? — 

Then, we have seen the indecency of two pub- 
lic bodies paid by taxpayers (the Canal Com- 
mission and the Chicago Drainage Commission) 
wasting public moneys in interminable lawsuits, 
costing the canal over $30,000 attorneys’ fees 
in two years, paid largely to one individual, a 
not great Joliet attorney, whose chief visible 
qualification was the fact that politically speak- 
ing he carried the dominant party of Will Coun- 
ty in his breeches pocket. 

Yet when Mr. Burke (on whose initiative the 
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courts have declared the appropriation in aid 
of the canal void), at Springfield, when the 
Commissioners sought money aid again, re- 
ferred to this scandalous waste of the canal’s 
funds, the administration’s friends laughed at 
him, calling him a “fresh young man who should 
get dry behind the ears” before he came to 
Springfield to criticise “us fellows”-and “our 
men.” He has had his revenge—at the ex- 
fense of shippers, however. And when Messrs. 
Bruce, Jamieson, Hogan and other friends of 
the canal from LaSalle County, on the same oc- 
casion, offered to manage the actual business of 
the canal free of all expense to the state, and 
so save the costly expense of the Commissioners 
and their keep, they, too, were sat down on as 
“visionaries” by the same crowd of “practical 
men” who have been managing this canal on 
the principle of “a public office is a private 
snap.” 

What next? We do not know, except that 
the Commissioners are said to contemplate 
spending what money is still left in their hands 
in carrying the Burke injunction case to the 
United States Supreme Court, in order to test 
the question of the validity of the clause of the 
Illinois constitution which sustains the injunc- 
tion and which thereby denies the state the right 
to protect its own property and seeks to free it 
from its contract with the United States goy- 
ernment to maintain the canal forever as an open 
water-way. 


THAT NATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


The New York Commercial’s exclamation 
that, “At last the forthcoming farmers’ trust’ 
appears to have been launched the other day 
at Omaha,” reminds us of that old and trite say- 
ing of a Western Congressman of the right sort, 
“When I first went to Washington I wondered 
how I got there among so many big men; after 
a little while I wondered how any oi us got 
there.” At a distance, the Omaha crowd may 
have looked big enough to the Commercial to 
launch a “farmers’ trust’; but those on the 
ground, having a different perspective of the 
men, were not similarly impressed. They failed 
to see the launch. 

Granting, however, that there was a launch, 
the Commercial’s suggestion is apropos, that 
one does not see how the farmer is to be bene- 
fited. li the Farmers’ National Exchange 
Company should indeed render the members 
independent of “middlemen,” it will only be to 
turn them over to the tender mercies of a horde 
ci managers and employes of the company, with 
the further risks of loss incidental to the man- 
agement of stock companies, never as thorough 
as that of private business houses. 

The fact is, the expenses of marketing grain 
must be paid (in part, by the grain) and no 
circumlocution of clever sophists can alter that 
fact. Were it otherwise, the men (who make 
their livings as middlemen in Chicago) who are 
promoting this form of circumlocution in the 
hope of increasing their own business would 
hardly be found in such company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has been carrying on a campaign of education, 
by inquiries which have shown that railroad 
rates are too high, has concluded its work for 


the moment and is presumably at work on its 
decisions. Several very interesting ones are 
now due, and perhaps may be expected soon. 


CIVIL SERVICE AS IT IS. 


The claim of the Illinois grain inspection of- 
fice that it is run on civil service principles re- 
ceived recently two unseemly jolts in quick suc- 
cession at the hand of these friends of ‘‘practi- 
cal civil service outside the law,’ of which, we 
have been told, this office is a particularly 
bright and shining example. On February 10, 
C. O. Reagin, an inspector at Chicago, was sum- 
miarily dismissed on order of Commissioner 
French, immediately after his home county 
(Perry) had instructed its delegates to the 
gubernatorial convention against Gov. Yates. 
Less than ten days later, Thos. Stephenson, an- 
other inspector, was “fired,” apparently because 
his brother-in-law, Chas. S. Rannells, of Jack- 
sonville, had led the anti-Yates campaign in 
Morgan County. 

Both these men had been appointed during 
the Tanner reign, and both declare they have 
contributed faithfully since the Yates reign be- 
gan to the 5-per-cent “slush” fund. Both men 
claim to have been rigidly examined as to their 
qualifications as inspector; but though both 
were told they were only expected to attend to 
business and have been on the work for about 
seven years and have not meddled in politics, 
they have been dismissed on account of politics 
—punished because they could not, or did not, 
control the political complexion of their friends 
er counties. 

Under the circumstances, the plea of its man- 
agers that the grain inspection office is conduct- 
ed on “civil service principles outside the law” 
sounds like what the late Senator Ingalls used 
to call a “damned barred ideality,” to put it 
nuldly. 


A QUESTION OF RIGHTS. 


An Illinois reader has sent us the following 
inquiries : 

Will you advise us on the following questions? 

(1) On January 11 we loaded a car of corn for 
Louisville and it arrived at destination on Febru- 
ary 16, and graded “No Grade” at 5c discount. 
Have we any recourse on account of delayed de 
livery? 

(2) Also our elevator is full of corn and we 
have ordered cars to move it, and there are empty 
cars standing on our siding, but we are not al- 
lowed to load them. In event of damage to our 
corn, is there any recourse? 


(1) You undoubtedly have a valid claim 
against the railroad for damages. It is the 
road’s duty to deliver all freight it receives 


promptly. Unfortunately, if the company will | 


not allow the claim without a law suit, you will 
be required to prove your damages and force 
their collection. This action would probably 
cost more than the damages amount to. The 
roads know this; and knowing it, they reject 
such reasonable claims, assured by experience 
that few shippers will press them through the 
courts, but will pocket the loss rather than send 
“good money aiter bad.” 

(2) This is a different proposition. Several 
suits based on this condition of things have been 
commenced in Illinois within the year past, but, 
so far as we are aware, none has reached a 


final conclusion. Generally speaking, the law of 
common carriers would hold the carrier liable 
for such damage; but until the Supreme Court 
passes directly on the question, no one would 
be bold enough to make a positive declaration. 
Supreme courts at times seem quite as erratic 
in their opinions as petit juries. 


THE SITUATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


Report No. 2 of the advisory committee of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, epitomized 
on another page, shows that the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis is making a conscientious 
and vigorous effort to improve the physical con- 
dition of the grain trade at that terminal. That 
they have not gone as far in that direction as 
the directory may have wished, has been due 
wholly to the dog-in-the-manger attitude of state 
officials, especially the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, whose regard for 
“practical politics” has been allowed to overrule 
the wishes of the grain trade, and to the indif- 
ference of certain railroad officials to the proper 
policing of their yards. But, realizing how 
much has been accomplished in a comparatively 
short time, and how slowly radical reforms of 
this nature can be brought about, the grain trade 
association officials who have caused this re- 
form, and the St. Louis dealers who have aided 
them thus far, have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on present conditions and to expect 
that eventually all changes needed to perfect the 
physical condition of the market will be made. 
Politicians and slothful railroad men cannot 
stand in the way for all time. 


GRAIN INSPECTION IN MICHIGAN. 


There is a decided and wholesome difference 
of opinion among grain dealers and millers in 
Michigan on the desirability of enacting a law 
creating a state: grain inspection department. 
The millers’ argument for inspection is mani- 
festly founded on a misapprehension. Of course, 
it would not be practicable to put state inspec- 
tors into every grain market in the town, and 
millers’ purchases of contract wheat in Chicago 
would be on the basis of Chicago inspection in 
any event. Mr. Voigt’s reference to state in- 
spection working all right in Minnesota and 
Illinois is peculiarly unhappy, as the trade in 
either of those states would willingly get rid 
of this system in a hurry, if they could only 
do it. 

State inspection is necessarily to a large de- 
gree influenced by politics; and a short practical 
experience of that sort of thing would convince 
our good friends in Michigan, unless politicians 
there are vastly different from the breeds cur- 
rent in Illinois, that they are the last of all 
creatures to be invited to take control in any 
way of such)a purely business matter as the 
inspection of grain. If Grand Rapids, e. ‘g., 
ueeds a grain inspector, by all means let the 
local millers and dealers get together and ap- 
point an honest man to inspect who will be fair 
to farmers and millers alike; but the trade will 
do well to go slow and think carefully during 
this year whether they can afford next winter 
to ask the legislature to dump an “old man of 
the sea” in on their business in the form of a 
state inspector. 
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The millers and grain dealers of Indiana have 
gotten together at last. 


Buffalo roads are talking of issuing a new 
non-negotiable bill of lading. 


Some of the inventors who are really wanting 
casy money should introduce the right kind of a 


grain door. 


The trade is commencing to look more earn- 
estly than ever to the clean bill of lading to 
solve the shortage question. 


Do not buy grain of the tenant of whom you 
entertain a suspicion that he may wander out of 
the state suddenly, leaving his rent unpaid. 


It is predicted that one of the new methods for 
car dump 
the modern 


rapid handling of grain will be a 
working along 


wagon dump. 


lines similar to 


Now the season returneth when the days 
grow longer and warmer and the bullish dealer 
after the sign of the crop report yearneth— 
After Longfellow. 


Grain receivers who advertise, in that way 
openly soliciting business, give proof that they 
will use watchfulness and care in handling busi- 
ness consigned to them. 


How long shall the grain dealer hold his grain 
on a firm and rising market cannot be decided 
by a set rule. The best policy seems to be to 
sell whenever you can do so at a fair profit. 


When the train hands demand a tip or no 
cars, give the general superintendent a tip on the 
way his men are behaving. No man need sub- 
mit to blackmail who does not encourage it. 


Perhaps if some railroads were managed on 
the ground instead of from Wall Street banking 
houses, they would have better equipment and 
fewer dead trains for want of live locomotives. 


The farmers at Camden, Ind., propose to play 
the game to the limit by starting a bank as well 
as an elevator company. My! but won’t there 
be rausic in the air around Camden one of these 
days! 


The Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company claims that you do not have 
to have a fire in order to win out with that com- 
pany. For details inquire of the company’s in- 
spectors. 


Elevator machinery and supply manufac- 
turers all report business as very satisfactory 
for this season of the year. In fact, most of 
the houses say it is better than at this time a 
year ago. 


Savannah, Ga., has discovered after many 
years that it is hard to force traffic away from its 
natural routes. And so a grain elevator there 
is about to be torn down by the Central Railway 
that was erected in 1879-80 at a cost of $80,000, 


and which in all these years has never contained 
even a quart of grain and has never paid one 
cent of revenue. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Grain Deal- 


ers’ Association, always a star event in the trade, 


will probably be held in May, on the date of 
one of the great political conventions, in order 
to get the benefit of the open rate of one fare for 
round trip. 


Japan is of the opinion that Russia has no 
tight to put a fence against her back door. 
Many a western grain dealer has had a scalper 
come up to his scales and bid the farmer on his 
grain; but the scalper has long since yielded to 
association guns. 


The arrivals of corn at Chicago immediately 
after the “harbingers of spring” put in an ap- 
pearace were unexpectedly good, as shown by 
the grading, there having been a few cars that 
actually graded No. 2. However, the real days 
of trial with corn are coming. 


It is getting more difficult than ever for eleva- 
tor operators to get enough insurance when 
grain is held in storage in large amounts, owing 
to the reluctance of the companies to insure the 
wooden houses. Another difficulty at the big 
terminals is the difference in rates on wood and 


steel houses, which apparently are so discrimina-- 


tive as to be unfair to the former. 


Dealers should remind their farmer friends 
that the quality of seed corn is a matter of seri- 
ous concern this spring. Urge them to thor- 
oughly test their seed now to be sure of its ger- 
minating quality before planting. The size of 
the next crop of corn in Illinois, and especially 
in Iowa, will depend very largely on the care 
taken to plant only seed of known germinating 
power. 


Smut in oats, a parasite, may be prevented 
by treating the seed before planting. It is a very 
simple matter and greatly improves the quality 
and quantity of the yield. If your farmer 
friends do not understand the method, have 
them write their state experiment stations for 
details. See that they do it Now; you will like- 
'y have better oats to handle after next harvest, 
and more of them. 


The Chamberlain “fiscalitis’ campaign in 
England has come to a halt, Chamberlain hay- 
ing worn himself out (and perhaps his cause, 
too). There is a distinct lull in the talk on that 
side of the question, but meantime the free trad- 
ers seem to have gotten their “wind” and are 
after the “preferential” twaddle “horse, foot and 
dragoon.” At any rate, as Mr. Balfour stated 
the other day, the question is put ’way back on 
the shelf for the present, at least. 


Secretary Wilson is melted to tears. “I am 
afraid that the American farmer will get little 
or no benefit out of the big rise in the price of 
wheat.” The secretary is unnecessarily solic- 
itous, even for a campaign year. About the 
oniy farmers who had wheat who did not pocket 
the rise, if they felt like it and didn’t play bull 
too long, are those of the Pacific Northwest, 
whose market is, or is ruled by, Liverpool only, 
and which happened to be getting other wheat 


‘of Western grain and feedstuffs. 


for less than American millers were willing to 
pay for good milling wheat, or even the con- 
coction often sold by the elevators as such, or 
even the still queerer olio inspectors now label 
“contract.” 


“The admissions of the grain men at Buffalo 
that macaroni wheat has been mixed with other 
wheat shipped there, shows another place where 
the North Dakota farmer is getting the worst 
of the deal,” says the Fargo Forum. We may 
be dull, but we confess frankly we don’t see the 
point. On the contrary, the fellow who is get- 
ting the hot end of the poker is the miller who 
gets the stuff, which Minnesota inspectors 
should not allow to pass out when adulterated 
with the macaroni. 


“Capital, by pool and manipulation, has done 
much to make the national grain trade illegiti- 
mate, thus robbing the country of one of its 
chief means of power,” says the Omaha News. 
“No commodity, necessary to the world’s life, 
ought to be subject to speculative control.” 
Now if this editor will take a day off and have 
« heart-to-heart talk with, say, Mr. Jos. Leiter, 
he might conclude that wheat at least is not one 
of the commodities he thinks are “subject to 
speculative control.” 


While the West suffered during February 
for want of cars and lost the profits of the busi- 
ness that might have been done, the East in 
turn came to the very verge of famine for want 
At such a 
town as Pittsfield, Mass., e. g., no grain was re- 
ceived for nearly two months. Other towns of 
considerable size exhausted their supplies and 
retail prices were abnormally high. Flour deal- 
ers and retailers of Western biscuits and other 
package goods also suffered. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has decided that 
the demurrage charge is a legal one. At the 
destination point, the court holds, the carrier 
may become warehouseman also, and so may 
store freight and collect charges therefor; and 
it doesn’t seem to matter whether the storage 
is in a warehouse or in the car. Very well; 
what the trade is now waiting for is a ruling on 
the relations of the railroad to the grain dealer, 
say, whom it compels to store grain at his end 
of the line without compensation and at risk 
of spoilage, when the roads should move it 
promptly. A ruling on that point would be 
much more interesting and to the point than 
one on demurrage, the justice of a reasonable 
charge for which no one seriously questions. 


No people seem to need more instruction on 
the keeping of corn than the farmer and some 
elevator men. For what kind of management 
was it that stored corn like that referred to by a 
recent correspondent of Orange Judd Farmer 
who said that he learned that a certain Mason 
County elevator (farmers’, we understand) 
which tried to load out some corn found it was 
frozen solid. They got some out, but could not 
get the rest until they pounded all around the 
bin, then it fell in a mass and nearly ruined the 
bin. This, the same writer said, “will be the 
case with a great many when shipping time 
comes.” Instead of putting this corn into cribs. 
in the ear the farmer shelled it, and cribs, as a 
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rule, are empty and the corn frozen up in eleva- 
Or Clic ees 


~The Texas Supreme Court supports the con- 
tention of the Texas Railroad Commission that 
grain billed from a point without the state to 
Texarkana and then rebilled to a point within 
the state, is an interstate shipment and subject 
to interstate commerce regulations and rates. 
The decision is in accord with common sense 
and very properly discountenances shifty meth- 
ods by both railroads and shippers to take ad- 
vantage sof mere technicalities to-day while 
denying their fairness to-morrow. 


A gentleman whose knowledge of the situa- 
tion at Memphis is unexcelled has contributed 
a valuable article on the grain trade of that 
gateway, which appears on another page, and 
which will interest shippers to the Southeast. 
This is a trade well worth reaching after, in 
spite of the annoyances some of the dealers there 
persist in throwing in the way of business; but 
Memphis is not responsible for those things, but 
is ready every day to do business on the square 
and by to-day’s approved methods. 


“Much light is thrown on the question of the 
government ownership of railroads in an article 
just issued by D. G. Boissevain of New York, 
in which he compares Russian roads contrciled 
and operated by the government with those in 
the United States,’ says a local paper. Well, 
we “don’t go much” on government ownership 
of railroads (control is different); but if we 
have to go to Russia to find objections to that 
system of railway operation, individual owner- 
ship must. be in desperate need of apology. 


In the East railroad rates have been cut as 
deeply as in the West; but here the issue has 
resolved itself into the question of the perpetu- 
ity of the differential against New York and 
3oston. The Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
lines are distinctly committed to the differential, 
and have made their cuts of rates to maintain 
it; and any settlement that may now be arrived 
at, whether by arbitration (as is proposéd) or 
through physical exhaustion, must be made 
with the “differential” as a factor thereof. The 
differential has been in existence since 1882 and 
was endorsed by the Commerce Commission as 
late’ as 1898, when it refused to overturn a sys- 
tem that had had the approval of time and ap- 
parently of experience. The rejection of the 
differential would, of course, benefit New York, 
which has for a long time believed she was en- 
titled to rather more than she has been able to 
get of the export grain business in recent years. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
having turned down the petition to change the 
rule and have No. 3 corn and No. 3 white oats 
deliverable on contracts with a difference, the 
petition has been brought before the Board for 
vote by the usual method. There seems to be 
a deep-seated objection to changing the rule, 
and it is not seemly to be dogmatic on either 
side of the question; but at least something 
ought to be done, whether in this way or some 
other that the wisdom of the Board might de- 
vise by which the commodities sold by the 
country might be made the subjects of contract 


dealings on the floor of the exchange. The 
present system of making only artificial products 
(or practically so) deliverable on contracts cer- 
tainly cannot be reconciled by the country with 
the professed object of the exchange, which is 
to facilitate the marketing of the products of the 
farms as well as those of the “hospitals.” 


Even the country press is beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact that the treatment of grain ship- 
pers by railroads who do not furnish cars as 
needed, but use them to haul higher priced 
ireight, merits a demurrage law that puts the 
demurrage on the other foot, so to say. It may 
be difficult for a shipper to in all cases prove the 
camages he sustains by failure to get cars as 
ordered; but it would be no difficulty to figure 
the demurrage at so much per day after a car 
is ordered before it is set out for the shipper’s 
use. 


According to Attorney-General Knox there 
are now eight suits pending at Kansas City and 
six at Chicago against railroad companies, the 
object of which proceedings under the anti-trust 
act is to break up an unlawful combination be- 
tween the railroad companies and certain fav- 
ored shippers, whereby the latter were granted 
rebates or concessions from the published rate 
cf the railroads for carrying grain and other 
products from one state to another. Some day 
a final decision is expected. Life is short, but 
don’t be impatient. 


The late position of the Chicago Board of 
Trade directory that if an applicant for mem- 
bership cannot himself pay for a seat, his em- 
pleyer shall not be permitted to buy the seat 
tor him is one difficult of defense on the score 
oi fairness to the host of young men now work- 
ing their way toward the places in the trade 
they soon must fill as the older men die or retire. 
It is one of the happiest characteristics of gen- 
erous riches and kindly age that they are sym- 
pathetic with the struggles of strong, self-reliant 
and ambitious youth. The Board, for its own 
sake, to say nothing of the question of the 
amenities, ought not to willfully put impedi- 
inents in the way of deserving young men who 
have not yet had time to accumulate their first 
$4,000 to buy a membership without the aid 
of a friend. The Board always needs good 
young blood to keep it abreast with the world 
and should welcome it, not try to drive it away ; 
and it is a real pleasure to know that the direc- 
tory’s unusual ruling on this question has been 
withdrawn. 


The iniquity of the Foraker bill becomes the 
more apparent the longer it is studied. But no 
one point is more conspicuous than that it is 
a bold attempt, among other things, to undo the 
good accomplished by the Elkins law, incom- 
plete as that statute is. In speaking of the 
matter of requiring railways to publish export 
and import tariffs, as well as domestic, as a de- 
sirable reform to prevent discrimination in favor 
of individuals, although the Commerce Com- 
mission has not yet required such publication, 
chiefly because prior to the enaction of the 
Elkins law there was no means to compel pub- 
lication, the Commerce Commission has ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be a grave 
misfortune if export and import traffic were 


withdrawn from the supervision of the law, for 
the foreign rate may be the direct equivalent of 
concessions of domestic tariffs; and if the 
American rail line is allowed to make whatever 
rate it sees fit upon export business, to pay 
whatever rebate and grant whatever concessions 
it pleases to extend facilities to one shipper 
which it denies to another, the power exists to 
discriminate against a competitor to the extent 
of driving him out of business. 


The courts have recently turned out other 
“job lots” of decisions on bucket-shop and fu- 
ture trading. In St. Louis a judge ruled that 
a man who loses money in a bucket-shop can- 
not recover. Does that mean that such “play” 
is not gambling, or merely that when a man goes 
into a game of “heads, I win; tails, you lose,” 
he should not plead the “baby act”? Then in 
Kansas City a judge holds that the sale of a 
“put” is not a contract for delivery, but only a 
gamble on prices; while a Philadelphia justice 
rules that a note given for a bucket-shop deal is 
not one given for a gambling transaction, and 
is valid. “The ‘bucket shop’ seems of compara- 
tively late origin,’ says the justice in question, 
“and doubtless it is a product of speculative 
spirit which has prevailed pre-eminently during 
the last quarter of a century. It may well be 
that nearly all the transactions made there are 
of an understood wagering character, but a place 
should not necessarily stamp its character upon 
a particular transaction, and especially should 
not in this case, where the proof was that the 
firm was ready and willing to deliver the stock 
purchased.” All of which suggests that our 
good friends, John Hill, Jr., Rolin E. Smith 
and Chas. A. Conant, ought to open a board of 
trade kindergarten for circuit judges. 


Railway rates in the West ever since Mr. 
Stickney undertook to make Omaha a grain 
market, have been tumbling week by week until 
at this writing they have reached the real “‘bar- 
gain counter” stage. It is quite impossible for 
any one but an expert to say what rates are. 
Shippers of grain, therefore, unless they feel 
they can rely on the expertness of their agents, 
should consult their commission merchants who, 
as a rule, know more about rates at a time like 
this than do the country agents ; and, besides, as 
a general thing, the commission man will be 
able to give the customer suggestions that may 
be of great value to him. The net result of the 
war to date, besides enabling shippers who had 
the cars to get stuff into Chicago from beyond 
the River at a “remnant” rate, has been the 
recognition, at least for the time being, of Oma- 
ha as a spot on the map. The latest North- 
Western tariff, issued on March 10, making re- 
ductions from Nebraska points to Chicago 
provides that the grain may stop in Omaha and 
Council Bluffs to be milled in transit or be han- 
dled through the elevators there. While this 
concedes a grain market to Omaha, what the 
North-Western had hitherto opposed quite 
strenuously, it also insures that grain originating 
on the North-Western road and stopping in 
Omaha will, if it comes East, be carried to Chi- 
cago by the same line, for its leaves the Great 
Western with practically nothing as its pro rata 
for the haul from Omaha to Chicago. 
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Geo. N. Reinhardt of Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co., 
New York City, is making a tour through Mexico. 


An attractive mailing card advertising the Bow- 
sher Feed Mills is being distributed by the N. P. 
Bowsher Co. of South Bend, Ind. 

The Perfection Grain Drier Co. of Chicago has 
an order for one of their driers from the Hender- 
son Grain Co. of Henderson, Ky. 


A large number of inquiries from prospective 
customers is being received by the Steel Storage 
& Elevator Construction Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is announced that the Barnett & Record Co. 
of Minneapolis has been licensed to do a contracting 
business in Ontario, Canada, with a capital of 
$125,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Elyria Gas Engine Co. of Elyria, Ohio. The capital 
stock is $100,000 and Herman Ely and others are the 
incorporators. 

BE. E. Perry, secretary of the Indiana Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., will be secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co. now being 
organized by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

E. T. Bauer, who represents Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., in the Southwest, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has moved his 
office from 427 Fifth St., to Room 302, Exchange 
building. 

H. G. Pollock of Middle Point, Ohio, has favored 
this office» with a handsome wall calendar 15x20 
inches in size. The design is in the form of a panel 
in colors showing a youthful cavalier bending from 
his saddle to accept a yose from the hand of a 
young lady attired in colonial garb. A border of 
American beauty roses completes the picture. 


The Fort Wayne Foundry and Machine Co. of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has just issued a handsome cata- 
logue devoted to the Wayne Gas Engine. The book 
is 8%x5%4 inches, the cover design being in black 
and red on a tinted background. There are 40 read- 
ing pages and these give a complete description of 
the Wayne Gas Engine, as well as cuts of the dif- 
ferent styles and sizes. A feature of the catalogue 
is a number of photographs showing the engine 
in actual use in various plants. 


A folder telling of the merits of Dixon’s Graphite 
Pipe Joint Campound is included in printed matter 
recently received from the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. Any one who finds it necessary to do pipe fit- 
ting occasionally will find this compound very sat- 
isfactory to use. With it joints can be screwed up 
perfectly tight and taken apart with perfect ease 
at any time. For the benefit of those who use such 
material once in a while only, the compound is now 
packed in 4-ounce collapsible tubes. 


The Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. of Chicago 
report many inquiries for their Pneumatic Grain 
Driers, among new contracts being those for ma- 
chines to be placed for L. I. Taylor, Earlville, I1l.; 
Union Elevator Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. M. Lude- 
man, Wolcott, Ind., and Whipple & Barr, Plainfield, 
Ill. The moisture in corn is unusually great this 
season, though no instance has come to light where 
the Hess Drier has failed to do all that has been 
expected of it. There is also an increasing demand 
for corn dried by the Hess System, and those opera- 
ting Hess Driers are reaping a golden harvest. 


Booklet Number Six, now being circulated by the 
Borden & Selleck Company, 48-50 East Lake St., 
Chicago, is not, strictly speaking, a catalogue, al- 
though it is very effective in calling attention to 
the line of conveyors, elevators, freight handling 
machinery, etc., handled by this company. The 
booklet contains about 50 pages, the most of which 
are devoted to half-tone engravings showing many 
of the barrel, package and sack conveying and 
handling systems installed for well known firms by 


the Borden & Selleck Co. Apparently there is no 
commodity manufactured or produced that this 
company cannot devise a conveying system for— 
and, too, one that will result in a great saving of 
time and labor. As showing the widely differing 
uses the Borden & Selleck systems are put to it 
may be stated that this booklet shows, among other 
things, a motor driven continuous single strand 
vertical conveyor for handling mail and small pack- 
ages between floors in a large Chicago mail order 
house and another system that has a capacity of 
1380 tons per hour, the distance between centers 
being 385 feet. 

Mr. Richardson of the Richardson Scale Co., New 
York City, recently installed a Patent Automatic 
Grain Scale, with hopper capacity of two bushels, 
at the mill of Andrew Bowling in Staunton, Va., 
to the latter’s entire satisfaction. It is noteworthy 
that it was found that a silver half-dollar declined 
the beam on the light or heavy side. An exhaustive 
test was made and the scale was found to be abso- 
lutely accurate beside a Fairbanks Hopper Scale. 
Mr. Richardson also started a scale for E. F. Shel- 
ley of Loudonville, Ohio, with equally satisfactory 
results. 


The Ogilvie Milling Co. of Montreal, Que., will 
erect a 500,000-bushel steel elevator and flour mill 
of 4,000 barrels’ capacity at Fort William, Ont., 
this season. The contract for the elevator was let 
to the Macdonald Engineering Co. of Chicago, to be 
finished September 15. Work has been commenced 
on the foundation and the piles are all delivered. 
The building will be all fire proof, built on the 
circular steel bin style as used by the contractors 
in their terminal elevators. All machinery will be 
electrically driven and the handling capacity will 
be 100 cars daily.. There will be a full line of 
cleaning and dust collecting machinery and facili- 
ties for both vessel and car shipping. 


RECENT CORN EXPORTS. 


Argentina is repeating with corn her record with 
wheat — exporting the bulk of her production. 
While the corn exports are not yet large in propor- 
tion to the size of the corn area of the country, the 
proportion of the crop exported is vastly greater 
than our own. At this time it exports as large a 
proportion of its corn as possible, having as yet to 
learn the value of corn as a foodstuff for domestic 
uses, and to acquire the ability to move it in the 
shape of live stock. If a few items be taken, a 
showing like this may be made: 


Crop— Exported— P. C. of 

United States— Bushels. Bushels. Crop. 
LODO: OU ees see 2,105,102,516 181,405,473 8.62 
LOOL-O2 Aeon ete oes 1,522,519,891 28,028,688 1.84 


Here it is seen that the 1901-02 corn crop of Ar- 
gentina exceeded 84,000,000 bushels, of which nearly 
47,000,000 bushels is shown by the Custom House 
statistics—the latest available—to have been ex- 
ported. 


TESTING SEED CORN. 


This work is of especial importance the present 
season, because of the poorly matured crop of last 
fall. A careful examination of the germ is a par- 
tial guide, but no wise farmer will sell or use seed 
without first testing its vitality. This is not a diffi- 
cult task. It may be done in one of several ways. 

Probably the easiest and one of the best is to filla 
box or an ordinary flower pot with a sample of the 
soil in which the corn is to be planted later. Moist- 
en this until it contains about as much water as the 
ordinary field soil. Count out 100 kernels, place 
them in this soil, cover to the depth of 1 inch and 
place near the kitchen stove or in the living room, 
where the temperature seldom goes below 65 or 70 
degrees. Note the time required for germination 
and the percentage of kernels that will grow. 

Under favorable conditions 90% of the kernels 
should sprout and the plants appear above ground 
in a week or nine days. Often some of them will be 
seen the third day. If a large percentage sprout 
quickly, and the young plants appear healthy and 
vigorous, the seed may be considered good. If, on 


the other hand, the plants appear tardily, and are 
sickly and weak, the best results must not be ex- 
pected. Corn testing less than 86% should not be 
used if better seed can be obtained. This year it 
may be absolutely necessary to use poorer seed than 
usual. 

Another convenient method of testing seed corn 
is to fill an ordinary plate level full of sand. Soak 
this with water, allow to drain, put in the 100 
kernels, cover with a layer of moist sand, invert 
another plate over this and put in a warm place. 
This plan is very satisfactory, the sand being nicer 
to work with than soil. The sand must be looked 
after every day and kept moist. 

A third plan is to use a piece of cloth on a plate 
instead of the sand. Cover with another cloth and 
another plate. Let at least one of the pieces of the 
cloth extend over the edge several inches, and dip 
into a vessel containing water. Capillary attrac- 
tion will keep the cloth just about moist enough to 
germinate the seed properly.—Orange Judd Farmer. 


A GASOLINE ENGINE KINK. 


The problem of keeping a gasoline engine cool in 
cold weather and still avoiding frozen pipes or a 
bursted water jacket has been solved very satisfac- 
torily by a writer in the Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright. The accompanying cut illustrates the ar- 
rangement used. 

Two barrels and some piping are all that is re- 
quired, one barrel being placed on a bench on a 


‘ 


level with the cylinder of the engine, and the other 
one below the freezing line, as shown. The figures 
indicate, 1—barrel for water; 2—cylinder of engine; 
3—barrel for water below; 4—pump to raise water 
to upper barrel; 5—pipe that lets water in barrel 
below when done work, by turning valve 6. The 
pump is operated from the engine and when barrel 
1 is full can be thrown out of gear. 


The process of making paper from the fiber of 
corn stalks so long a matter of study is said to 
have been perfected and is being made now by a 
Maine paper mill. 


Representative Lovering of Massachusetts has in- 
troduced in Congress a bill revising the drawback 
law to permit the payment of a drawback on grain 
shipped in from Canada, which is afterward re- 
shipped out of the country after being ground into 
flour. 


The first annual meeting of the Grain Shippers’ 
Club, which has representation in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, and 
is interested largely in a Southern trade, was held 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, March 3. 
The following officers were elected: John Wied- 
mer, St. Louis, president; M. L. Johnson, Evansville, 
Ind., J. H. Wilkes, Nashville, Tenn., and Frank 
Hartwell, Louisville, Ky., vice presidents; A. Bran- 
deis, Louisville, Ky., secretary. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, Mar. 5, 1904, as compiled by George 
I, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Wheat Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
In Store at bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Baltimore ..... 288,000| 647,000} 219,000; 132,000 1,000 
Boston......... 135,000 328,000 FOOD) Rete rsebetwtay tarsaracratci aio 
Buffalo 2,703,000 38,000 93,000 421,000 728,000 


Ft. William... 

do. afi.at... 
Galveston 

do. float. 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City... 
Milwaukee .... 

do. afloat... 
Minneapolis. 


do. 


Philadelphia .. 
Port Arthur... 


152,000 


On Miss. River.) .. 


. Grand Total. 


34,658,000) 9,177,000} 10,253,000} 1,151,000} 4,088,000 

Corresponding 
date 1903.....| 46,755,000} 11,291,000} 7,002,000; 1,031 ,000} 1,774,000 
WEOKEY TNC) iliaereleve ie sine 384,000 40: 000| Cae pater lacey was sine 
Weekly Dec... DA OOO) eriectccerd (ie, tose et: 12.000 223,000 


FLAX SEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 19 months ending with Feb. as reported 
by Chas. F. Lias, flaxseed inspector of the Board of 
Trade, were as follows: 


Noatne _ Receipts. Shipments. 
1903-04. | 1902-03. | 1903-04. | 1902-03. 

APS bine <n cosine. .hee oe 345,226 411,198 97,809 250,496 
September .. Sa acdae 102.620 545,866 2. 273,292 
MOtobens-wic ete weet 530,960) 783.075 145,142 
November :.-..  °....-. 708.953 755,833 140,400 
December 250.979 408,271 40,559 
January... ...- 307,976} 258.875 28,643 
February 212,736 454,650 39,473 
282,200 46,323 

206.918 39,367 

91,800 46,375 

106.250} .. 14,362 

234,981 23,491 

Total bushels .......... 2.459,450| 4,539,917) 700.759) 1,088,023 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
for the month ending ae 11, has been as follows: 


No. 2 | 


NO. 2* Nol.No* “No. 2 NO. 2 NO. N. W. 
R.W.WHT | SP.WHT | CORN. | OATS. RYH. | FLAXSHED. 
FEB. le . . . . 

SIEIS/E/S| 5 | & 
MiH|e\/Alje|] A | 
‘\50 44 44 [66 (66 1-18 [1.18 
Wo" "l44 [44 65 66 [1-18 |1.18 
51 |44 (44 67 [6744/1 16%4|1.1646 
5144)..:.]....168 (70 [1.17 11.17 
B1%\44 (44 ae 
5214144 (44 
52 
534446 |46 
5414/46 |46 
53 45 (4544/75 
53 46 |46 
3 44 (4454 
51% 43 [43 175 {76 |1.16%)/1.16% 
52 148 [4842(76 (76 |..... |..-..- 
49 [43344334174 {75 | ...2. Peete. 
503644 (44 [7434 17444]......]...... 
503444 [44 I74 [74 11.1434/1.14%6 
3\51 \483zla3ta173. 7B34|1.14 [1.14 
52 |43 |44 |.... 114 [1.14 
50 /42%4|4046|....]... 1-14 1.14 
5034|4344/4324|70 (70 1.16 |1.16 


+Holiday. 

During the week ending February 19, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $3.05@3.10 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $10.75@11.15; Hun- 
garian at $1.50@1.85; German Millet at $0.90@1.30; 
Buckwheat at $1.20@1.35 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending February 26, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $3.05@3.10 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $11.15@11.25; Hun- 


garian at $1.50@1.90; German Millet at $1.00@1.30; 
Buckwheat at $1.25@1.35 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending March 4, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $3.05@3.10 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $11.25@11.65; Hungarian 
at $1.60@1.90; German Millet at $1.00@1.40; Buck- 
wheat at $1.30@1.40 per 100 pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of February, 1904: 


BALTIMORE —Rep rted by H. A. Wro-h, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


A Fi 
Articles: heceipts. sli Shipments, 
| 1904. 1903. | 1904. | 1903. 
Wheat, b..shels\........... 90,021 200,700 34,187 24,000 
@OEN DUSHOIS 25 fees. oe 1,593,531} 2,982,022) 1,661,970} 2,857,597 
Oats PUSHTIS nies iene 218,662) 221,939 18,334 87 
Barley, bushels...-::..... 10,000 TPE Clin dec Bela taccic ee ae 
RYy€DUSHEIES. 25% 202 on 22,733 Cie Snoan Coeoe 63,771 
Timothy S ed, lbs.......| V7 734 701 1,111 
Clover Seed, lbs......... 14,892 4,614 555 5,581 ~ 
Hay, tons ....... 3,639 5,466 1,193 1.257 
Flour, bbls. 222,953 210,997 182,320 239,841 
BOSTON—Reportea by Elwyn G. Preston, secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 36.784 132,196 53,723| 573,564 
COED PUSHES cccy-ceicis ene 1,045,862) 1,190,533 614,911 937,170 
Oats, bushels ............ 292,703) 410.670 1,400) 3,600 
Barley, bushels.......... 8,372 CSB es annonce. igen aeae 


Rye, bushels oo)... e220. 2,476 2, 


Flax Seed, bushels ...... 554 20 SOR e214 oe) > « 17,322 
Millfeed, tons ............. 982 724 46 615, 
Corn Meal, bbls.......... 3,932 2,725 2,093 800 
Oat Meal, bbls........ oece 8,048 9,061 9,995 2,979 
Oat Meal, sacks.......... 6,755 2,515 7,780 7,574 
ELV h COMM retalewretcle afeinin aes 10,990 12,650 1,760 1,720 
MIOUR ADDIS tecsece mnt case 123,164 167,116 43,567 39,211 


-BUFFALO—Reported by F. Howard Mason, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Receipts by lake; shipment by rail. 
Nuvigation has closed until about April 1. 


CHICAGO~—Reported by Geo. F. St-ne, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Fred Muller, secretary of 
the Board «f Trade. 


Mriclee? Receipts, | Shipments. 

yen 5 d | 1904. 1903. | 1904. | _.1903. 
Wheat, bushels . mal 497,29 210,192 404,729 794,489 
Cvurn, bushels . --| 1,897,124) 3,397,650} 1,233,610] 3,392,598 
Oats. bushels . 265,375) 661,359} 485 5,778 
Barley, bushels ..... BO SOL OA Cae a oalenise cc episeeeeee 
Mlour DDIS isos sence ties| 47,371 | “41, 131 “101,539 58,168 

PEORIA~—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.........> 57,600 46, 000) 31,200 74,600 
Corn, bushels ..| 2,046,000} 1,916,200) 1,156,000 498,600 
Oats, bushels. ....... 919,00 916, 09 £04,600) 1,067,440 
Barley, bushels . 331,500 219,500 113,400 161,500 
Rye, bushels 31,200 39,000} 2,400} 6,900 
Mill Feed, tons 1,080 1,755 8.511} 4,934 
Spirits and Liquors, bbis 5.520] 3.980! 41,356 36,780 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls 6.700 3,050) 20,703 22,586 
SGEGS IDS: cceccccecee es A 90,000 150,000, 60,000. 300,000 
Broom Corn, lbs......... ree ee ote 60,000) ...... 72,000 
LAV DOD Seen ciate frees opie 8,540 2,270 480 270 
Eilour! DDS! tserccs 126,200 91,050} 283,400} 88,944 


PHILADELPHIA~ Reported by A. D. Acheson, secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels . 41,600 46,293) 48,000} 39,513 
Corn, bushels <....%.-- «.-- 1,525.227| 1,984,412) 1,230,845) 1,731,976 
Oats, bushels ... 5 227.019 298,279) 400)... Aes 
Barley, bushels . : 23.200 65,600 | 

Rye, bushels.... B 7,200 4,800 

Timothy Seed, bags.....; ie || nae rt 

Clover Seed, bags.:..... MEA | aiatarw ele ene wae 

Flax Seed, bushels SOC OOO OPER (are 

aya GONS: Ohl asicandttinerer: 7,400 (PA ates Te ewe Peirceey | ae Oe 
Hlour) DDS. seeceesseetee 208,780; 300,099 69,919) 199,913 


ST. LOUIS—Reporte1 by Geo. 
Mercha t’s Exchange. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels . ..-.| 2.538,000| 1,015,200) 2 473,080, 1,377,305 
Corn DUSHeEIS Remap | 3,005,100) 2,671,2.0| 2,702,365} 3,071,300 
Oats, bushels ... | 1,649,700) 2,085,750} 1,899,380] 1,697.335 
Barley, bushels | 373,000 293,000 32,270 3,410 
Rye, bushels..... | 126,000 121,500 172,735 100,005 
GTASSISCCUNSACKS) ee camaicaem ewer osee omteay 

MUL AX SCCM MUISHOIS Arata letratas tse bie lise sicteiaw ne 6 ae : 

Mill Feed, tons....:..... ieee Netaeeeene tee artcu seein \P etomthenee 
Hay, tins ..... 29,260 20.310 16,695 10,776 
Flour, bbls 40 | 246,625 171,505 353,080} 283,028 


TOLEDO-—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of the Pro- 
duce Exchan:e. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,002,405, 955,805) 926,162, 374,955 
Corn, bushels’)... .....- 7,304. 518) 7,603,743) 4,150,140] 4,214,029 
Oats, bushels ............| 6,777,796] 6,918,974) 3,190,336} 4,004,839 
Barley, bushels.......... 2.549,027) 1,995,651 405,911 323,995 
Rye, bushels..............| _ 234,427 170,838 168,144 45.308 
Timothy Seed, lbs....... 3,589,627) 4,336,352) 1.352.180] 5,908,374 
CloverSeed; Ds:..-. 22... 880,514] 1,480,790) 965.753) 1,965,202 
Other Grass Seed, lbs....| 2,027.753} 1,718,547) 4,958,045) 1,474,000 
Flax Seed, bushels ...... 166,916 169,018 80,220 65,582 
Broom abate lbs.. ale 528,080} 627,680} 640,810) 518,140 
Hay, tons.. 25,220 15,287 847 1,177 
Flour, bbls. 809,038! 484.567 695,170] 391.718 


CINCINNATI_ Reported by C. B. Murray, Superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels .......... 145,277 179.449 83,126 137,353 
Corn, bushels,...-.-...... 1,029,438 698,982 631,506 376.978 
Oats, bushels ........... 303,374 388,833 173,555 218,812 
Barley, bushels<...<.5-..: 97,800 93,778 4 1,140 
Rye; bushelsi..-22 0c 200.. 49,045 58,472 19,013 43,962 
Timothy Seed, bags 3,127) 4,694 3,266 3,421 
Clover Seed, bags........ 6,760 3,571 4,650 4,481 
Other Grass Seed, bags. . 5.599 7,555 8,263 8,895 
ICMAT OV UIS) 02S FS Be sigsiic, C2258) | Sct Os IEE LA Ie ERS OR (LORE ROA Bice nied cies 
Hay ntOnS) panece eens. 10.984 8.494 6,097. 5,944 
Hlour Dosis. keese. soe: 117.570 141,545 76.979 99,338 


DETROIT — Reported by F. W. 
Board of Trade. 


Waring, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels.......... 85.142 165,315 3,270 40,772 
Corr, DUSHEIS <7 ao enon 311,611 410,110 30.466 125,693 
Oats; DuShelsee i. waco 346,581 239,015 23,543 | 72,627 
Barley, bushels’.\.---<.- | 259,451 126,794 13,284 | 33,266 
Rye, bushels.........-.....| 8,758} 30,889 4,451) 34,135 
FELOULADDIS!. cee teeter 18,600) 20,700 4,400) 14,200 


DULUTH— Reported by H. B. Moore, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. _ 


Wheat, bushels .......... 929,825| 1,953,077 117,353 £00 
(COTM PD USIS] Sa apelaesate esa elet| (oten wns) ale lng- Soe. OCD || SOOO OC Onem [ECUOC. Bee 
Oats;-busheis! sewsice.. 0. 557,155 768.802, 54,451 25,068 
Barley, bushels.... . 152,155 209,089, 53,735 67,812 
Rye, busheis'......... 28,301 16,401 B5CO2 eee s ae 
Flax Seed, heeaseante 451,718 495,854 128,961 203,260 
Flour, bbls... 69,160 51,475 66,495 48,315 
GALVESTON-—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, Chief In- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.... ..... iogeacace al feaocios db 525,040| 826,400 
Corn, bushels . Altace ce aa alirgon loot 737,141| 1,192,542 


Rye, SUS OLS eee oe eae one eemies ieee coae: 
KANSAS CLTY— Bapoited by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. ee 
Wheat, bushels ..........| 3,442,500! 1,157,600} 3,336,300 644,000 
Corn, bushels ....... 2,136,600) 2,078.400) 1,346,400) 1,736,800 
Oats, bushels ....... as 370,800 890.400) 368,400 747,600 
Barley, bushels’..... a5 43,000 9,000 a OOO RS tarre == <ta 
Rye, bushels ....... AbI| 31,200 11,200 2,400 1,600 
(ST ON Rs Oke Gonder ds cite Mie eeieko In loneatciocote | legcckomackt toon CnnAaBs 
Flax Seed, “pushels . 8 . 5,600 800 norte 
Hay, tons .00...00... ce 10,090 14,440 6.760 10.240 
MORI OU S s tnt sions fia waeora [ster aistoyssia oray hainlatacetae ee 108,400 83,600 
MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. A 
Wheat, bushels.......... 609,820 810.060 161,960; 23,667 
Corn, bushels ....... 394,250 422,750 127,440 202,659 
Oats, bushels ....... 847, 90, 581,270 331,356 
Barley, bushels 1,180,850, 1,361,350 548,060 602,409 
Rye; bushels:....00... +: 119,200 88,000, 49,345 53,280 
Timothy Seed, lbs...... 14155] 114,830' 97,815] 62000 
Clover Seed, lbs.. .-. 296,185 235,290 30,540 422,915 
Flax Seed, bushels 32.400 PQRO eae tonne niet: 
FTV», TODS. tele cata a 1,135 2,201) 12 144 
MOU PHISS mie ee ee 122,500 201,700 113,275 213,650 
A COCIM DORN ore aie seals ol iciesal shayeiciara’s’ Unmibia enone aie ee ueieell ai > mies aie 
MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by. G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
Wheat, bushels.......... 5,761,160, 5.553,130] 1,316,790) 942,750 
Corn, bushels.... Ae 342,130 428.640 88,490 158,800 
Qats; bushels .....-.-.-.. 2,202,120} 1,600,870) 1,020,530 701,310 
Barley, bushels....... eens 591,350 534,150 644,740) 388,990 
Hye; bushels... .. 25.605. 193,600 101,830 136,050 61,050 
Flax Seed, bushels ...... 524,480 445,450 293,760 210,550 
Hay, tOnSiss fica a sedans ce 3,758 2,275 297 128 
41,951 19,245] 1,237,598) 1,190,719 


Flour, bbls... 


Wheat, bushels.......... 100.600) 310,000) 100, 125) 156,405 
Corn, bushels .. 770.443) 1,545.000) 408,160) 713,575 
Oats, bushels . 243,200} 311,000| 263, 865! 127/376 

arley.“DUSHE]S Tir. ajcts ele nase 500 - es 1,663 
RYyeCnDUSHEIS sh acase ctaes 7,400) 11,500 9.556 
Clover Seed, bags........ 5.947] 10,265 25,669 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The export of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Mar. 5, 1904, as compared with same weeks last 
year, have been as follows: 


| For week en ling | For week ending 


Wisesecs | Mar. 5 Mar. 7. | Feb. 28 Meb. 28 
| 1904. | 1903. 1904. | 1903. 

Wheat, bushels .... | 500,000) 1,333,000] 564, 000! 1,353,000 
Corn, bushels .. ..| 2,203,000) 3,887,000] 1,379,000) 3,757, 00 
Oats, bushels ....... .... 41,000 153,000 61, “000| 62,000 
Rye DUSHEIS so). ance. cint | AGSOOOIL caviacsloctsia|s asieaiey sur ltalsmlelew teens 
Bar ey, bushels 51.000) 57.000 18. 000) . 

[Koy betes Ol aneceac vines 232.800) 326.600 297, 600 839.400 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at eight primary markets, dur- 
ing the 36 weeks ending March 7, for the last two 
years, according to the Uincinnati Price Current, 
were as follows: 


jee 903-250 8 a! 


1902-¢ 
SOULS pushes tae tecceaa lL. coe | 21,386,000 28,468,000 
Toledo a5 4,363,000 12,148,000 
Detroit. 1,614.000| 3,200,000 
ean Sasi @iby/sntancwntseseny.s se tease | 35,534, 000) 22, 1903, 000 
62,°97, 0001 66,719,000 
22, 268, 000] 32,646.000 
7,694,000 7.012.000 
70,767,000 74,677,000 
25,908,000 34,214,000 
Springter eet er ne 126,637,000) 148,849,000 
Total bus. 36 weeks ...............| 189,534,000 215,568,000 


Shippers of grain in southern Indiana are handi- 
capped for cars which the railroads do not supply, 
giving as a reason that so many cars are in the 
South hauling fertilizer to cotton planters. 


Grain dealers of Mt. Carmel, Ashland, Shamokin. 
Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Pottsville and other 
points of the anthracite coal counties of Pennsyl- 
vania met at Pottsville on February 24 and formed 
an organization to represent the grain interests 
of this territory. Francis Heck of Shamokin was 
made president. 


The United Kingdom in the calendar year im- 
ported of wheat, corn, oats, barley and wheat flour 
201,659,668 cwts, against 185,932,994-cwts in- 1902, 
and .188,013,060 cwts in 1901. England took in 1903 
152,309,897 cwts; Scotland, 21,798,310 cwts; Ireland, 
21,798,067 cwts; Wales, 5,746,129 cwts, and Isle of 
Man, 7,265 cwts. 
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ILLINOIS. 

The new farmers’ elevator at Sidney, Ill., is re- 
ported ready for business. 

J. C. Beattie has succeeded J. C. Beattie & Co. in 
the grain trade at Elwood, Ill. 

The Neola Elevator Co. is building an addition 
to its corn cribs at Adeline, I1l. 

Work has been commenced on Bartlett, Kuhn & 
Co.’s new elevator at Lovington, Ill. 

Frank Hettinger, grain and coal dealer at Har- 
mon, Ill., will put up a new coal shed. 

Pendleton & Keyser have bought J. W. Burnett’s 
elevator at Mt. Sterling, Ill., for $3,250. 

Andrew Drohan’s new elevator at Danvers, IIl., 
is about completed. It has a slate roof. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Rowell, Il., has 
increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $10,000. 

John Barthal has sold his elevator at Hayes, I1I., 
and purchased a hardware store at Pesotum, III. 

The Monticello Grain Co. of Monticello, Ill., has 
certified to an increase of its capital stock to $15,000. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator at Morton, Ill. has 
commenced business. A side track has been put 
in. 

Jack O’Connor has sold his interest in the ele- 
vator at Irwin, Ill., and bought a farm near that 
place. 

A stock company of farmers has been organized 
with $12,000 capital to build a farmers’ elevator at 
Swygert, Il. 

The Morris Grain Co. of Morris, Ill, has built 
an addition to its elevator to be used for grain 
drying purposes. 

H. I. Masters, of Barnett, Ill., has bought an in- 
terest in an elevator at Carlinville, Ill., and has 
removed to that place. 

EK. O. Marshall has sold his interest in the grain 
elevator at Byron, Ill., to his brother and will en- 
gage in other business. 

Lawrence Delaney has been admitted to a part- 
nership in the grain business of James and John 
Delaney at Niantic, II]. 

E. R. Ulrich & Sons have sold their elevator at 
New Berlin, Ill., to Edward Roesch, and their cribs 
and dump at Island Grove to Lewis & Beggs. 

The elevator at McConnell, Ill, was closed for 
a few days on account of the breaking of the gaso- 
line engine. A new engine has been installed. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Chicago Railway Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. of Chicago, Ill., and a receiver appointed. 

George A. Bock of Lincoln, Ill., has sold his ele 
vator and corn cribs at Elkhart, Ill., to J. F. Prather 
& Co., bankers at that place. The consideration 
was $7,250. 

At the recent annual meeting of the directors 
of the F. M. B. A. Elevator Co. of Highland, II1., 
-William Reinhart was elected president and A. H. 
Labhart manager. 

The following officers have been elected by the 
recently organized Ludlow Farmers’ Elevator Co., 


of Ludlow, Ill.: James McCabe, president, and 
Michael Walsh, secretary. 
The Saunemin Elevator Co. of Saunemin, I11., 


has voted to increase its capital stock to $20,000. 
The company is reported to have bought the will- 
iamson Elevator at Saunemin. 

The recently organized Savoy Grain & Coal Co., 
of Savoy, Ill., has elected M. B. Burwash, president, 
and C. E. Percival, secretary. AS soon as a site 
can be secured an elevator is to be built. 

Sharp Bros. have sold their 15,000-bushel elevator 
at Congerville, Ill., to O'Hara, Baldridge & Co., of 
Carlock, Ill., for $38,500. Geo. Lentz, of Hudson, 
Ill., will have charge for the new owners. 

William Loveless has been notified by the Wa- 
bash Railway that he must move his elevator at 
Taylorville, Ill., off the company’s right-of-way as 
the space is needed for additional tracks. 

A charter has been granted to the Ivesdale Grain 
Co., of Ivesdale, Ill., to deal in grain and coal. The 
capital stock is $6,000 and the incorporators are: 
N. C. Rupper, L. C. Schmidt, and James Somers. 

Porch & Adams of Cabery, IIll., have sold their 
grain business at Kempton, Ill., to Shearer & Rick- 
ards. Possession will be given April 1. T. C. Rick- 
ards will have the management of the business. 

The Weston Grain Co., of Weston, IIl., has been 
granted a charter and an elevator will be built. The 
capital stock is $8,000 and the concern is authorized 
to deal in grain, live stock, coal and lumber. The 


stockholders are farmers of Chenoa, Weston and 
Fairbury, Ill. 

A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Cerro Gordo, Ill., with a capital stock of $12,000 
to build an elevator. It is stated that a suitable 
site, within the limits of that village, is not avail- 
able. 

L. O. Rodman & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., have 
purchased the elevator at Chesterville, Ill., owned 
by Davis & Davis of Arthur, Ill, and have taken 
possession. Henry Alexander will continue as man- 
ager of the house. 

The recently incorporated Illiopolis Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., of Illiopolis, Ill., has elected P. P. Lucas 
president and J. H. Turner secretary. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $10,000 and proposes 
to build a 30,000-bushel elevator. 

The Campus Grain Co., Campus, Ill., has been 
incorporated to deal in grain, coal, farm machinery 
and live stock. It has a capital stock of $8,000. 
George Pritchard, Michael Kenna, Michael McGin- 
nis and John Feehery are the incorporators. 


A co-operative elevator company has been char- 
tered at Ransom, J1]., under the name of Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. It is capitalized at $15,000 and John 
Kennedy, Thomas Sullivan and W. H. Conrad are 
the incorporators. The Ransom Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor has been purchased by the new organization. 


A farmers’ elevator company has finally been 
formed at Danvers, Ill. It has 139 stockholders 
and over $9,000 of the stock has been subscribed. The 
organization will incorporate as the Danvers Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. and proposes to deal in grain, coal 
and lumber. An elevator is to be built. W. S. Otto 
is president and John Wilson, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Arcola 
Grain, Coal and Telephone Co. held at Arcola, Il, 
on February 27 it was decided to increase the capi- 
tal stock from $5,000 to $8,000 and to erect an 
elevator. As soon as a Suitable site can be secured 
the company will put in a scale and do a scooping 
business while the elevator is being built. There 
are already three elevators at Arcola. 


WESTERN. 


A new grain and feed store has been opened at 
Puyallup, Wash., by Grey & Grey. 


Kingery & Thorne have succeeded to the grain 
business of Leslie & Thorne at Pueblo, Colo. 


A. C. Clark & Co. have bought the grain and feed 
business of R. R. Lynn at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Gallatin Valley Milling Co. of Belgrade, 
Mont., will put up a new 10,000-bushel steel elevator 
and enlarge the capacity of its mill. 


It is proposed to organize a company of business 
men and farmers in Cascade County, Mont., to 
build warehouses at Great Falls, Cascade and Belt, 
Mont. At present there are no elevators at any 
of the above named places. The company is to be 
capitalized at $40,000, divided into shares of $5 
each. W. G. Conrad and P. W. Bradford are at 
the head of the project. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


Harry E. Frahn has purchased C. D. McKee’s 
grain elevator at Osborn, Ohio. 


The Nading Mill and Grain Co. succeeds William 
Nading in the grain trade at Shelbyville, Ind. 


O. Allen has succeeded the firm of Allen & Scott 
in the grain and feed trade at Dell Roy, Ohio. 


C. G. Fetterman & Co. have purchased the grain 
business of W. A. Day & Co. at New London, Ohio. 


D. H. Taylor has bought the grain business and 
warehouse of Jesse Goshorn at Washington, Ind., 
for $38,000. 


Smith Bros. & Vette is the style of a new firm 
which succeeds to the grain business of Smith Bros. 
at Woodbury, Mich. 


The Home Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been chartered with a capital of $10,000 to deal 
in grain, coal and produce. 


The Faber-Twining Co., dealers in flour and feed 
at Cleveland, Ohio., has changed its corporate name 
to Faber Elevator Co. and reduced its capital stock 
from $45,000 to $25,000. 


The Cincinnati Grain Co. has been granted a 
charter at Cincinnati, Ohio, with a capital of $25,- 
000. Peter Van Lennen, Clyde S. Emrick, John 
C. Droege, J. W. Van Lennen and L. A. Emrick 
are the incorporators. 


The recently incorporated Larue Grain and Ele- 
vator Co., of Larue, Ohio, has purchased the eleva- 
tors at Larue and Green Camp, Ohio, owned by 
A. M. Burke & Co. The new company will handle 


flour, feed, hay and fuel in connection with its 
grain business. The following officers have been 
elected: B. F. Sager, president; J. S. Guthery, 


vice-president; Date Clifton, secretary-treasurer, 
and M. E. Burke, manager. 

The Chesaning Grain Co. of Chesaning, Mich., 
claims to be hand-picking more beans than any 
other concern in that part of the state. From 40 
to 60 girls are employed. 

Thomas N. Marfield, a grain dealer of Chilicothe, 
Ohio, filed a petition in bankruptcy on March 5. 
His liabilities are scheduled at $287,918.95 and his 
assets at $65. He made an assignment in 1898 and 
the indebtedness was contracted prior to that date. 
He claims that $26,083.37 of his indebtedness has 
been outlawed by the statute of limitations. 


The new grain elevator at Lafontaine, Ind., built 
by the Lafontaine Stock and Grain Co., is com- 
pleted at a cost of $7,500. The main building is 
32x32 feet with corn cribs 20x28 feet. Corn shelling 
and grain cleaning machinery has been put in. The 
elevator has a capacity of 23,000 bushels and is 
operated by a 25-horsepower gasoline engine. 


At Lapeer, Mich., a large grain elevator will be 
put up by E. C. Roberts, J. S. Smith and George 
Churchill who have entered into a partnership 
for that purpose. There was some talk of buying 
the old Centennial Mill at Lapeer and using it for 
an elevator, but as this would require a heavy 
expenditure for extending the railway tracks and 
making other improvements, it was decided to build. 


The Otterbein Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Otterbein, Ind., with a capital stock of $30,000. 
Elmer A. Hawkins, Edward Baker, Luther H. Haw- 
kins, and John Glynn are the incorporators. The 
company has purchased the two elevators at Ot-. 
terbein owned by a Mr. Breckeridge of Kankakee, 
Ill., who has taken stock to the amount of $5,000 
in the new corporation. The price paid for the 
elevators was $30,000. 


At Bellevue, Ohio, a consolidation of the interests 
of the Bellevue Grain Co. and W. H. Gardner & 
Co., has been effected and a new company chartered 
under the style of the W. H. Gardner Grain Co., 
with a capital stock of $50,000, to take over the 
grain business of both concerns. The Bellevue 
Grain Co. has elevators at Bellevue, Colby and 
Gravel Pit, Ohio, and the firm of W. H. Gardner 
& Co. has elevators at Parkertown, Omar, Bellevue 
and Flat Rock, Ohio. The consolidation will go into 
effect July 1. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


The State Elevator Co. closed its house at May- 
ville, N. D., on February 29. 


Helgerson Bros. have sold their elevator at West 
Hope, N. D., to the Imperial Elevator Co. 


It is stated that farmers of Cooperstown, N. D., 
will buy or build an elevator at that point. 


Colonel Ely has sold his interest in the Lowell 
Elevator Co. at Cando, N. D., to William Lowell. 


It is announced that the Robinson Elevator Co. 
will build another elevator at Newport, N. D., this 
spring. 

The Atlantic Elevator Co.’s new house at West 
Hope, N. D., has been opened. Nels Lien has charge 
as manager. 

B. W. Palmer and P. Pollock have bought the 
Peavy Elevator at Mitchell, S. D., and will deal in 
grain and fuel. 


The Peavey Elevator Co. will, it is stated, erect 
a large elevator at Valley Springs, S. D., to replace 
its present building. 

The Amenia Elevator Co. has closed its house 
at Ripon, N. D., and the buyer at that place has 
been transferred to Langdon, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator at Montrose, S. D., is pro- 
posed. Shares are being sold at $25 each and the 
number to be held by each person is limited to five. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
by the farmers of Clark, S. D., and vicinity which 
proposes to erect a farmers’ elevator at that point. 


Brown’s elevator at Palmer, S. D., is closed for 
the season. Some improvements are to be made, 
including the installation of a new gasoline en- 
gine. 

The recently organized farmers’ elevator com- 
pany at Twin Brooks, 8. D., is talking of buying 
the George C. Bagley Elevator Co.’s house at that 
point. 


The Brazil Grain & Shipping Co., of Brazil, N. D., 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$1,000,000 preparatory to issuing bonds and selling 
stock sufficient to build a railroad to Washburn or 
Bismark, N. D. 


A company of farmers has been formed at De 
Smet, S. D., to engage in the grain and fuel busi- 
ness. It will be known as the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association and an elevator is to be built. The 
capital stock is $15,000. 

An organization of grain growers has been 
formed in Brown County, S. D., to be known as the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association which pro- 
poses to build farmers’ elevators at Groton, S. D., 
and other points in that section. The concern is 
a consolidation of the various local farmers’ organ- 
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izations. N. O. P. Synoground is president and 
E. J. Mather secretary. 

At Canistota, S. D., a co-operative organization 
of farmers, under the style of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., has been formed. As soon as sufficient 
stock has been sold, an elevator is to be built. 


The Hubbard & Palmer Co. will replace its pres- 
ent elevator at Valley Springs, S. D., with a new 
and larger house. The present manager, W. H. 
James, will have charge of the new elevator. 

The farmers living in the vicinity of Sherman, 
S. D., a little town on the Great Northern Railway 
above Garretson, have organized what will be 
known as the Farmers’ Elevator Co., with a capital 
of $10,000. They will erect and operate a grain 
elevator at Sherman, although there are already 
four elevators at that point. H. C. Joneson, man- 
ager of the Northwestern Elevator at Sherman, 
offered the farmers the free use of his elevator for 
a period of sixty or ninety days for the purpose 
of allowing them to ascertain by practical experi- 
ence whether there is room for a fifth elevator. 
Lasse Vandheim is president and G. A. Grant, sec- 
retary, of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. It is pro- 
posed to erect a 30,000-bushel elevator early next 
summer. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 
A farmers’ elevator is to be built at Elko, Minn. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been formed at 
Audubon, Minn. 

The new elevator at Conger, Minn., is completed 
and in operation. 

The Great Western Elevator Co. has closed its 
house at Fertile, Minn., for the season. 

The Hubbard & Palmer Co.’s elevator at Vernon 
Center, Minn., has been closed for the season. 

The Taylor Elevator Co. has installed a new 
gasoline engine in its elevator at Dennison, Minn. 

The Minnesota Grain Co. succeeds G. B. Gunder- 
son & Co. in the grain trade at Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. O. Nelson has disposed of his elevator in- 
terests at Norcross, Minn., and removed to Canada. 

An improved Hall Distributor will be installed in 
the elevator of the New London Milling Co., Lynd, 
Minn. 

A. A. Williams has sold his elevator at Huntley, 
Minn., to the Wohlheter Elevator Co., of Fairmont, 
Minn. 

The Great Western Elevator Co. has bought W. R. 
Caswell’s coal and fuel business at Redwood Falls, 

_ Minn. : 

Peter Wolf is tearing down his old elevator at 
Richfield, Wis., preparatory to erecting a new one 
this spring. 

The Peavey Elevator at Elmore, Minn., has been 
closed for the season, as there is no more grain 
coming in at that point. 

The Peavey Elevator Co. 
40,000-bushel annex to its elevator at 
Minn., for removal to Ardoch, N. D. 

German farmers of Shible, Minn., and vicinity 
have formed an organization and propose to erect 
an elevator and creamery next summer. 

The Hubbard & Palmer Co. has closed its elevator 
at Ash Creek, Minn., for the season and T. J. 
Schooler, the manager, has returned to his home. 


On account of the large number of sheep which 
are being fed at Osseo, Minn., it is proposed to 
erect an elevator for the storage of screenings, etc. 


The Hubbard Milling Co. of Mankato, Minn., 
proposes to erect a large grain elevator in con- 
nection with the other improvements to be made 
at its plant. 

E. A. Brown’s elevator at Kenyon, Minn., is closed 
and will not be reopened until next fall. J. M. Kil- 
patrick, the manager, has been transferred to Ash 
Creek, Minn. 

The Inter-State Grain Co. has closed its house 
at Russell, Minn., and the buyer, L. M. Vaughan, 
has retufned home to remain until the opening of 
next season’s business. 

Henry Rippe has sold his elevator at Granada, 
Minn., to Way, Johnson & Lee, of St. Paul, Minn., 
possession to be given April 1. Henry Winzenberg 
will continue as manager. 


The Marietta Grain Co., Marietta, Minn., has been 
granted a charter. ‘The capital stock is $10,000 
and the incorporators are: Ferdinand P. Seeger, 
August Heckert and Frank Huebner. 


The N. C. Foster Lumber Co. will probably erect 
a large grain elevator at Fairchild, Wis. The 
present elevator on the Omaha Railway right-of- 
way is to be razed as the lease on the ground 
has expired. 


The Ellendale Farmers’ Elevator Co., which has 
been unable to secure a site at Ellendale, Minn., 
on which to build, has taken its troubles before 
the Minnesota Railway and Warehouse Commission. 
It is said that the railway company has offered the 
farmers a site, but they will not accept it as they 


is tearing down the 
Stephen, 


are seeking to obtain one which the railway of- 
ficials do not consider available for that purpose. 


D. L. Thompson, a grain dealer of Hastings, 
Minn., has closed his elevator and filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. His liabilities are given at $22,- 
950.03, of which $18,283 is secured and $4,463.40 
is unsecured. His assets are $26,590. 


The recently incorporated Hancock Market Co. of 
Hancock, Minn., will build an elevator and deal 
in grain, fuel, lumber, implements, etc. The capital 
stock is $5,000. James L. Morton is president; 
E. J. Bahe, secretary, and M. P. Durkee, treasurer. 


The Douglass Elevator Co. of Worthington, Minn., 
has sold its line of elevators on the Rock Island 
Railway to Greig & Zeeman, of Emery, S. D. The 
consideration was $47,500. It is reported that H. 
N. Douglass, head of the Douglass Elevator Co., 
will build a line of elevators nearer Minneapolis. 


An independent elevator of not less than 25,000 
bushels’ capacity is to be built by farmers of Kan- 
diyohi, Minn. The organization is composed main- 
ly of stockholders in the local co-operative cream- 
ery and the company will be incorporated under the 
style of the Kandiyohi Farmers’ Union Elevator 
Co. 


An organization of farmers and business men has 
been formed at Wendell, Minn., to deal in grain, 
fuel, etc. It will be incorporated as the Farmers’ 
Elevator and Supply Co. and an elevator is to be 
built. The officers are: President, L. O. Foss; vice- 
president, Nels Skinnemoen; secretary, O. A. Pikop, 
and treasurer, C. C. Grinder. 


At Bay City, Wis., a company composed of farm- 
ers and business men has been organized to deal 
in grain. The organization is to be known as the 
Bay City Grain Co. and has elected J. E. Brown 
president and W. E. Tucker treasurer and manager. 
The company has bought the Tucker Warehouse 
and will do a general grain business. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Morgan, Minn., and has applied for a char- 
ter under the name of the Morgan Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. A. P. Metag is president and F. E. David- 
son, secretary and business manager. It has not 
been decided whether an elevator will be built as 
the Western Elevator Co. has offered to sell its 
elevator at Morgan to the company for $3,000. 


John F. Powers and Lewis W. Powers, grain 
dealers at Revona, Minn., doing business under 
the firm name of J. F. Powers & Son, have filed a 
petition in the United States Court at Winona, 
Minn., asking to be declared bankrupts. The part- 
nership liabilities are given as $29,057.83 and the 
partnership assets as $20,573.85. The individual 
assets of Lewis W. Powers are placed at $6,747.40, 
of which $2,215 are claimed to be exempt, and the 
liabilities at $1,443.69. The individual assets of 
John F. Powers are placed at $6,868.34, of which 
$2,455 is claimed to be exempt, and the liabilities at 
$523.04. The first meeting of creditors was held 
on February 26. 


EASTERN. 
Rollins & Lamprey succeed Fred L. Rollins in 
the grain business at Loconia, N. H. 
David B. Snyder has purchased a site at Albany, 
N. Y., and will erect a grain and feed warehouse. 


Cc. P. Blackburn & Co. will rebuild their grain 
elevators at Baltimore, Md., destroyed by the re- 
cent fire. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Dickson Mill and Grain Co., held at Scranton, Pa., 
A. W. Dickson was elected president and E. L. 
Buck secretary and treasurer. 

John H. Beaven, for some time connected with 
the firm of Seymour & MacDonald, grain and coal 
dealers at Lancaster, Mass., has engaged in busi- 
ness for himself and opened a grain store. 


The new grain store and elevator of O. D. Pres- 
cott at Greenville, N. H., is about completed. A 
side track has been laid to the building, and a 
25-horsepower gasoline engine installed to operate 
the machinery. : 

The hay and grain firm of Noble & Morton at 
Springfield, Mass., consisting of Burton E. Noble 
and W. C. Morton, made an assignment for the 
benefit of their creditors recently. H. W. McGreg- 
ory was named as assignee and will conduct the 
business. 

The firm of Smith & Porter, grain dealers and 
grocers at Houlton, Me., has been dissolved. L. E. 
Smith, the senior member of the firm, will continue 
the business. Guy Porter, the retiring member, has 
leased W. H. Sincock’s grist mill and engaged in the 
milling business. 

It is proposed to erect a large grain elevator and 
feed mill in New Bedford, Mass. The present plans 
provide for a storage capacity of 80,000 to 100,000 
bushels. of grain, besides storage for feed of all 
kinds. The feed mill department is to have a grind- 
ing capacity of 120 bushels per hour. The building 
will be seven stories in height and a gasoline en- 
gine will be put in to operate the machinery. The 
plant is to be erected by private parties and will be 


managed by John Frank, at present representative 
in southeastern Massachusetts of J. H. Cressey & 
Co., wholesale grain merchants of Boston. 


Feed grinding machinery has been installed in 
the grain store at West Brookfield, Mass., owned 
by Miss Rose Gould. A 20-horsepower gasoline 
engine has been put in to operate the new equip- 
ment. A. E. Gilbert is in charge. 

The assets of W. A. H. Grant, dealer in grain, 
hay, feed, ete., at Providence, R. I., who recently 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, are given at $24,- 
474.03 and his liabilities are estimated at $42,777.15. 
The assets consist chiefly of stock, tools, machin- 
ery and accounts receivable and the liabilities are 
principally unsecured claims to the amount of 


$36,682.89. The secured claims amount to $5,400. 
IOWA. 
There is talk of building a farmers’ elevator at 
Terril, Iowa. 


The Clinton Grain Co.’s elevator at Woden, Iowa, 
has been closed for the season. 

S. Jager, Worthington, Iowa, is succeeded in the 
grain business by the J. Jager & Son Co. 

Michel & Co. have sold their elevator at Dixon, 
Iowa, to J. William Heuer. The consideration was 
$2,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Boone, Iowa, has 
been granted a charter. It has a capital stock of 
$25,000. 


A farmers’ elevator company with a capital of 
$10,000 has been organized at Wakonda, Iowa, to 
build a 2,500-bushel elevator. 


Mt. Union, Iowa, farmers are forming an organ- 


ization to build a co-operative elevator. George 
Gabeline is an interested party. 
The new Updike Elevator at Missouri Valley, 


Iowa, has been completed. The structure cost $110,- 
000 and has a storage capacity of 625,000 bushels. 


An organization of farmers is in process of forma- 
tion at Cedar, Iowa, to put up an independent ele- 
vator at that point. Elbert Decker is secretary. 


Turner Bros of Cumberland, Iowa, will move 
their grain elevator at Stauton, Iowa, a distance of 
one-half mile from the present site to the new track 
of the C., B. & Q. Railroad. 


The 1,000,000 bushel terminal elevator at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, known as the Union Elevator and 
owned by the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., has been 
overhauled and new machinery installed. The work 
was done by Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Nebr. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Society of Dougherty, 
Iowa, has been granted an elevator site by the 
North-Western Railway. A proposition is said to 
have been submitted to the farmers to sell them 
the elevator at Dougherty operated by the North- 
ern Grain Co. 

W. H. Eaton of Emerson, Iowa, will take occa- 
sion, on the removal of the C., B. & Q. Railway 
tracks about 20 feet from his elevator, to rebuild 
an entirely new and modern elevator on a new site 
along the railway track. Work will be commenced 
at once on a 25,000-bushel house. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


Dunaway & Stroud succeed E. J. Dunaway in the 
grain business at Italy, Texas. 


Wright & Smith, grain merchants of Childress, 
Texas, have dissolved partnership. 

The grain firm of Tully & George at Jefferson, 
Okla., is succeeded by W. C. Tully. 


The grain firm of Higgins & Rice at Hereford, 
Texas, is succeeded by W. C. Falwell & Sons. 


Stephenson Bros. have sold their elevator at 
Middleton, Okla., to B. F. McCutcheon, of Forreston, 
Ill. 

The Paris Milling Co., of Paris, Ky., has let the 
contract for the erection of an 80,000-bushel steel 
storage elevator. 

E. J. Miller of Perry, Okla., will equip the three 
new elevators he is erecting in Oklahoma with im- 
proved Hall Distributors. 

The Empire Grain Co. is making arrangements to 
erect a 40,000-bushel grain elevator at Frisco, Texas, 
and work will be commenced in the near future. 


A charter has been issued to the Morrison Grain 
Co., of Morrison, Okla., capitalized at $10,000. The 
stockholders are: Allen Daniels, D. Emmerson, 
Fred Schroeder and Albert Haidley. 

The Cassity & Fewquay Grain Co. has been in- 
corporated at Tonkawa, Okla., with a capital of 
$8,100. The incorporators are George M. Cassity, 
Benjamin U. Fewquay and Emil Hyde. 

The Eastern Oklahoma Elevator Co. has been 
chartered at Marshall, Okla., with $20,000 capital 
stock. G. T. Gossett, J. P. Fraker, W. F. Clemens 
and W. S. Gossett are the incorporators. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Patterson Co., of Greensboro, N. C., to do a whole- 
sale business in grain, feed and provisions. J. W. 
Scott is president; J. M. Patterson, vice-president, 
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and J. W. Patterson, secretary. The capital stock 
is $5,000. 

J. W. Robb, of Kingfisher, Okla., will commence 
the erection of a 50,000-bushel elevator in Guthrie, 
Okla.. about April 1. Mr. Robb has a string of 
six elevators in Oklahoma, the largest being at 
Kingfisher. 

J. Perry- Burrus, of McKinney, Texas, has pur- 
chased a site at Frisco, Texas, and begun the erec- 
tion of a 35,000-bushel grain elevator. The storage 
will consist of ten galvanized tanks, having a ca- 


pacity of 3,500 bushels each, and will be located | 
near the flour mill. Wagon dump scales will be 
put in. 


Hughes, Green-& Co. have commenced work on 
the construction of their new elevator at Nashville, 


Tenn. The elevator will be 200x130 feet in dimen- 
sions and will have a capacity of 100 cars of hay 
and 70,000 bushels of grain in bulk or 100 cars of | 
hay and 200,000 bushels of grain in sacks. The 


building is being built of yellow Georgia pine and 
will cost $25,000 when completed. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

D. Holland & Co. have sold out their grain busi- 
ness at De Weese, Nebr. 

An independent elevator project is now being pro- 
moted at St. Paul, Nebr. 

H. F. Austin has sold his elevator at Hendley, 
Nebr., to his‘son, Arnold. 

Dauphin & Corkle are reported to be erecting an 
elevator at Tilden, Nebr. 

Fred Mosher has opened the elevator at Montrose, 
Kans., and is buying grain. 

The A. J. Poor Grain Co. has completed an ele- 
yvator at Buffalo Park, Kans. 

The Kansas Grain Co. has replaced its burned of- 
fice and scales at Sterling, Kans. 

E. I. Crider is succeeded in the grain business 
at Silex, Mo., by Crider & Mudd. 

The Nebraska Elevator Co. has made 
pairs to its house at Narka, Kans. 

The new elevator at Wahoo, Nebr., is equipped 
with an improved Halil Distributor. 

H. C. Thompson has moved his grain 
from Brainerd, Kans., to Whitewater. 

H. Niemoler & Son have succeeded the Wakefield 
Mill & Elevator Co. at Wakefield, Kans. 

The Farmers’ Grain, Stock & Supply Co., of Hol- 
stein, Nebr., is reported out of business. 

George S. Hays & Co.’s elevator at Trumbull, 
Nebr., was recently overhauled and repaired. 

Arrangements have been completed for the erec- 
tion of a farmers’ elevator at Memphis, Nebr. 

Lemon & Coleman succeed the firm of Cameron 
& Lemon in the grain business at Ulysses, Nebr. 

The Ewart-Wilkinson Grain Co. is said to have 
purchased Ed. Leet’s elevator at Fairbury, Nebr. 

Farmers of Davey, Nebr., and vicinity are form- 
ing a company to put up a co-operative elevator. 

The Kilpatrick Elevator near Beatrice, Nebr., 
has been completed. It has a capacity of 20,000 
bushels 

Lewis Spelts has incorporated his grain business 
at David City, Nebr., under the style of the Spelts 
Grain Co. 

The Norwich Mill and Elevator Co. has installed 
anew Fairbanks Scale and Dump at its plant in 
Norwich, Kans. 

Bandt & Kalbfieisch, grain dealers at Harlan, 
Kans., have dissolved partnership, Charles A. Kalb- 
fleisch ‘succeeding. 

The Pauline Grain & Supply Co., of 
Nebr., has, it is stated, closed up its affairs. 
stockholders were paid in full. 

H. Hunker & Bro., dealers in grain, lumber and 
fuel at West Point, Nebr., have sold their business 
to Weller Bros., of Kansas City. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been formed 
at Nelson, Nebr., which proposes to erect an ele- 
vator. The capital stock is $5,000. 

A movement is on foot at Belvidere, Nebr. to 
organize a farmers’ elevator company and purchase 
an unused elevator at that place. 

Farmers near Elgin, Nebr., have decided to build 


some re- 


business 


Pauline, 
The 


an elevator at that place at a cost of $4,200. It is 
to be operated: by electrical power. 
The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Sutton, Nebr., has 


purchased the elevator which it has been occupying 
under lease. The price paid was $4,600. 

J..M. Marsh is said to have sold his elevator at 
Hebron, Nebr., to C. P. Starbuck, who has been 
eonducting a lumber yard at Gilead, Nebr. 

‘Henry Rucker and.G. Somerholder have pur- 
chased the elevator at Steinauer, Nebr., formerly 
owned by J. A. Steinauer, and will reopen it. 

The Dorchester Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Live Stock Shipping Association of Dorchester, 
Nebr.; has amended its articles’ of incorporation, 


| following officers were elected: 


permitting an increase of its indebtedness to two- 
thirds of its capital stock. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the Rose- 
land Grain and Supply Co., of Roseland, Nebr., 
E. Johnson was re-elected president and H. B. 
Eversman, secretary. 

H. H. Brown writes that his 75,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Parsons, Kans.,;-which burned during Jan- 
uary, will not be rebuilt. The loss was $10,000 
and there was no insurance. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Axtell Grain and Elevator Co. at Axtell, Nebr., the 
President, J. M. 
Nelson; secretary, C. L. Carlson. 

A farmers’ co-operative company has been formed 
at LaCrosse, Kans., to handle grain and coal. J. A. 
Yawger is president; Andrew Kerr, treasurer, and 
Levi Drake, secretary. An elevator may be built. 

A 40,000-bushel elevator is being built at Lyons, 
Kans., in connection with the new flour mill and 
power plant now in course of construction for 
George M. Randall and H. M. Imboden of Wichita, 
Kans. 

The Wellington Mill and Elevator Co. of Welling- 
ton, Kans., is adding a 100,000-bushel elevator to its 
plant. The elevator will consist of four steel stor- 
age tanks and is the first of its kind in southern 
Kansas. 

The Hanna-Pate Grain Co., of Joplin, Mo., has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock 
of $25,000, all paid in. The stockholders are: P. 
C. Pate, R. C. Hanna, M. E. Pate and Fred Stuckey, 
all of Joplin. 

The C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co. will build a 500,000- 
bushel elevator in the Kansas City east bottoms 
near Coburg, Mo. One and one-half acres of land 
have been purchased on which to erect the build- 
ing. Work will be commenced within a short time. 


The Southwestern Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated at Kansas City, Mo., to operate grain ele- 
vators and warehouses. The capital stock is $25,000, 
all paid. The incorporators are N. H. Hand, C. S. 
Pitkin, H. T. Mulhall, C. H. Hodge and C. A. Gurley. 


W. F. Hammond is building a new 30,000-bushel 
elevator at Elgin, Nebr., to replace the one recently 
burned. It will be of crib construction, 28x42 feet 
in dimensions, with an engine room, 14x20 feet, 
adjoining. The house when completed will cost 
about $6,000. A gasoline engine will be used to 
operate the machinery. 

J. F. Twamley, Son & Co., of Omaha, Nebr., have 
filed articles of incorporation to do a general grain 
and elevator business. The capital stock is $150,000 
and the directors are, J. F. Twamley, D. G. Dawson 
and W. V. Bennett. An elevator with a number 
of grain storage tanks with a combined capacity 
of 200,000 bushels will be erected. 


CANADIAN. 


A. J. Patterson has sold his flour and feed busi- 
ness at Pilot Mound; Man. 


J. H. McCabe has bought Little & Co.’s flour and 
feed business at Toronto, Ont. , 


Leitch Bros. have made extensive improvements 
to their elevator at Oak Lake, Man. 

It is announced that the grain firm of T. H. Met- 
calfe & Co., Winnipeg, Man., has dissolved partner- 
ship, J. E. George retiring. 

The Ogilvie Elevator at Elm Creek, Man., is 
closed for the season. Fred McNeil, the manager, 
has returned to his home at Holland, Man. 

The Chater Elevator Co., Ltd., of Chater, Man., 
has decided to dissolve and discontinue business. 
The affairs of the company are to be wound up 
and the assets distributed on May 23. 

P. McIntosh & Son, millers and manufacturers of 
cereal foods at Toronto, Ont., are planning several 
improvements to their plant, including the erection 
of a large warehouse and a 100,000-bushel elevator. 


A special committee of the Montreal Board of 
Trade recently recommended to the Government 
Transportation Commission that another elevator 
be erected at Montreal in addition to the one now 
about completed. 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has awarded 
the contract for the erection of its 500,000-bushel 
elevator at Fort William, Ont., to the Macdonald 
Engineering Co., of Chicago. The elevator will be 
of steel construction and is to be completed by 
September 1. 


The Canadian Northern Elevator at Port Arthur, 
Ont., is about completed and the machinery is all 
installed. Practically all that remains to be done 
is the interior finishing and this will be left until 
spring. The Barnett & Record Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was the builder. 


At a meeting of the town council and represen- 
tatives of the Northern, Winnipeg, Dominion and 
Canadian elevator companies held at Fort William, 
Ont., on February 19, a satisfactory agreement 
between the companies and the town relative to the 
erection of a 1,500,000-bushel terminal elevator was 


reached. The elevator companies are to erect the 
elevator, the only inducement being exemption from 
taxation, except the school tax, for a period of 20 
years, and the co-operation of the town in assisting 
to petition the government to dredge a channel to 
the elevator property. The proposed elevator is 
to be equipped with modern machinery and is to be 
ready for operation by October 1. It will be so 
constructed as to be capable of extension if re- 
quired. 


MR. BEAR AND THE WAR. 
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The war news is getting tiresome to Mr. Bear. 
Wheat up another cent to-day. Will the Bear have 
still more trouble?—Zahm’s Circular, Jan. 16. ; 


The Bear realizes war is on. 
day. 
$1.0014, May $1.00.—Zahm’s Circular, Feb. 13. 


Wheat strong to- 
Dollar wheat in Toledo—in fact, cash sold 
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The Bear is getting over his fright. Will he have 
another scare soon? or will the bulls do the worry- 
ing? Wheat closed easy to-day, after opening firm. 
—Zahm’s Circular, March 5. 


The Graham Distillery at Rockford, Ill., is a lib- 
eral buyer of rye and sound corn. : 


The wholesalers and retailers have substantially 
agreed in Allegheny that the former will not sell at 
retail to consumers and the retailers will buy ex- 
clusively of the local wholsalers. ‘This is true 
reciprocity. y irae 


any eee 


“tire entirely from active business. 
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- COMMISSION 


———— 


Fyfe, Manson & Co., Chicago, are taking on stocks 


‘in connection with their grain trade. 


Frank J. Delaney, with the Nash-Wright Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned from his trip to Argentina. 

The incorporation is reported of the Schaller- 
Meyer Commission Co. at St. Louis, Mo., with a 
capital of $2,000. 

The Harris & Eddleman Co. (not inc.) grain com- 
mission merchants at Dublin, Texas, have changed 
their name to Harris, Eddleman & Co. 


S. H. Greeley, formerly connected with Pringle & 
Browning, Chicago, has associated himself with the 
firm of W. H. Laidley & Co., 186-190 LaSalle street, 
this city. 

The Horace Ingersoll Co., New York City, has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $100,000 to deal 
in grain. C. B. Barker, F. B. Morgan and Gaston 
Benoit are the directors. 

E. J. Noble, formerly chief grain inspector, has 
engaged in the grain commission business with of- 
fices in the Rialto building, Chicago. He is a mem- 
ber of the clearing house. - 


The Cincinnati Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The active members of the company will be Peter 
Van Leunen and C. S. Emrick. 

Frederick S. Martin, formerly a_ partner of 
Charles Counselman & Co., has made a connection 
with Jackson Bros., Chicago, and will put the 
trade he controls through that firm. 

Robert J. Zorge, a prominent professional opera- 
tor, failed to clear his trades on the Chicago Board 
of Trade recently. The failure had no effect on 
the market as there were but few trades open. 


W. H. Long, who for several years represented 
Harris, Gates & Co., in the corn pit of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, went with Bartlett, Frazier & Car- 
rington on March 1 where he will act in a similar 
capacity. 

Oliver A. Olmsted, until March 1 with Harris, 
Gates & Co., in charge of a department in the stock 
business of that firm, has formed a connection with 
Logan & Bryan, Chicago, where he will act in a 
like capacity. 

S. B. Chapin & Co. have become a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade clearing house and will 
clear their own grain and provision trades. George 
R. Denniston, late of Gillett & Denniston, will have 
charge of their board of trade business. 


On March 1 the firm of Charles W. Gillett & Co. 
succeeded Gillett & Denniston, carrying on the 
brokerage and commission business of the old firm. 
George R. Denniston, who withdrew from the firm, 
has accepted the management of the new grain 
department of S. B. Chapin & Co. 

A. H. Farnum, for several years with Harris, 
Gates & Co., Chicago, being floor manager for that 
firm, has formed a connection with Bartlett, 
Frazier & Carrington which went into effect March 
1. Mr. Farnum was formerly and some years a 
partner in the old firm of Baldwin, Farnum & Co. 


John Walker, who has been a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for forty years, recently 
sold his membership for $3,500. He was board of 
trade weighmaster from 1887 to 1897, and previous 
to that time was a member of the inspection appeals 
committee. For the past few years he has not 
been in business. 

C. E. Gifford & Co., Chicago, will retire from the 
commission trade April 1. The house has been an 
active one in Chicago since 1876. C. E. Gifford, Sr., 
has reached his seventy-seventh year and will re- 
He has been in 
the grain trade for fifty years. His sons, I. C. and 
C. BE. Gifford, Jr., will devote their time ‘to their in- 
dividual grain operations hereafter. 

On March 1 the formal announcement was made 
that Van Ness Bros., Chicago, had succeeded Van 
Ness & Wilson. The change occurred through the 
retirement of L. B. Wilson, who will, for a time, 
leave active business work. His place is taken in 
the firm by D. I. Van Ness, who has been ‘associ- 
ated with the concern since its formation and who 
is thoroughly conversant with grain trade affairs 
in both country and terminal markets. 

The Chicago grain commission house of Pringle 
& Browning was reorganized on March 1 and a 
new firm formed under the style of Pringle, Fitch 
& Rankin. It is composed of Robert Pringle, Walter 
Fitch, James A. Rankin and T. W. Browning. They 
have taken over the grain wire service of Harris, 
Gates & Co. Messrs. Pringle and Rankin have been 
traders for many years and Mr. Browning has been 
identified with the grain trade for over twenty 
years. Mr. Fitch has been interested with the 


Northern Grain Co. in the cash business and re- 


tains his connection with that company. Ad. War- 


ner will represent Pringle, Fitch & Rankin in the 
corn pit. 

Announcement has been made of the addition of 
two members.to the grain commission firm of Wat- 
son & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. The new members 
are Herschell V. Jones, owner of the ‘Commercial 
West,” and Charles E. Anderson, who has been head 
man for Watson & Co. for about ten years. Mr. 
Jones will have entire charge of the statistical work 
for the firm, while Mr. Anderson will continue in 
his former capacity. The partnership went into 
effect March 7. 


The grain commission firm of McWhorter, Hollin- 
ger & Sunderland, Omaha, Nebr., has dissolved. W. 
C. Sunderland has withdrawn and formed a partner- 
ship with Nelson B. Updike, under the firm name of 
Sunderland & Updike. They will do a general com- 
mission business in grain and stocks, and are cor- 
respondents of Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington, Chi- 
cago. The old firm, consisting of S.. A. McWhorter 
and F. C. Hollinger, will be known under the name 
of the S. A. McWhorter Co. 


In honor of his seventieth birthday, a very beau- 
tiful floral piece made up of seventy American 


Beauty roses was presented to W. F. Johnson on’ 


’change in the Chicago Board of Trade on March 4. 
Mr. Johnson is the senior partner of W. F. Johnson 
& Co. and has been a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for thirty years. The presentation speech 
and address of congratulation was made by W. S. 
Jackson, president of the board, while Colonel Bent- 
ley made the response for the members. 

E. C. Wall, of Milwaukee, Wis., whose name is to 
be presented by the Wisconsin delegation to the 
St. Louis Democratic convention for the nomination 
for president, has retired from the grain commis- 
sion business. Notices were sent out on February 
19 of his withdrawal from the firm of Wall, Jack- 
son & Co. The firm resumes its former business 
title of Jackson Bros. & Co. and will continue as 
heretofore. Mr. Wall will probably engage in the 
real estate business in partnership with his son, 
Alexander. 


Charles Counselman, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, is reported to be critically ill. He went to 
Pasadena, Cal., about the first of the year on ac- 
count of ill health; and as his condition did not 
improve he left Pasadena in a private car on March 
9 for Hot Springs, Va., where it is hoped he will 
be benefited. He is said to be suffering from a 
general break-down of the system. He is accom- 
panied by his wife and father-in-law. Several spe- 
cialists have been treating Mr. Counselman during 
his stay in California. 

It is announced that Joseph G. Snydacker and 
Erskine Richardson, of Richardson & Co., Chicago, 
have joined the new grain firm of J. F. Harris & 
Co., which commenced business March 1. The last 
named house was formed by John F. Harris, Sam- 
uel C. Scotten and John Dupee, who were, until 
March 1, members of the firm of Harris, Gates & 
Co., which was succeeded on that date by the new 
firm of Charles G. Gates & Co. The firm of J. F. 
Harris & Co has taken over the elevators on the 
Atchison Railway and other elevators heretofore 
operated by Richardson & Co. These elevators will 
be operated in connection with the elevators al- 
ready controlled by J. F. Harris & Co. The trans- 
fer of the Richardson interests to J. F. Harris & 
Co. was caused by the death of Daniel HE. Richard- 
son, head of Richardson & Co., and the sale by R. J. 
Richardson of his interest in the business to the 
other members of the firm, Joseph G. Snydacker,, 
R. G. Richardson and Erskine Richardson. The 
house of Richardson & Co. was one of the oldest 
handling grain in the Southwest. It had an in- 
corporated capital of $500,000. 


EFFECT OF CLEANING GRAIN ON 
THE FARM. 


It is curious to learn that one special economy in 
threshing out the vast wheat products of the North- 
west has led to the beginning of what will in time 
become a very extensive and profitable business of 
the Eastern sheep feeding districts; this being the 
more recent improvement in the machinery for 
cleaning the grains threshed out from the vast 
harvests of the Northwest. Formerly millions of 
bushels of screenings from the threshing of small 
grains, including flax, were fed in. the Northwest 
with very satisfactory profit; so that the refuse of 
the threshing was gathered up with close economy 
and sold at a very remunerative price. Improve- 
ments, however, in machinery have gradually saved’ 
so much of the grain, that nothing is now left but 
the seeds of weeds, and especially of cockle and 
some other plants. These seeds are worse than 
useless, being unwholesome, and in some part .ac- 
tually poisonous, to sheep. This I know, having 
had a large number of samples sent to me for ex- 
amination, in some cases in special regard to. sheep 
which have died after having been fed on them. - 

Now screenings are unsalable at the low price of 


5 cents per 100 Ibs., and this is really too much, 
for there is great risk of loss of sheep in feeding 
them, on account of the virulent character of nearly 
every kind of seed of which the trash consists. 
This state of things has led to the disposal of 
feeders, instead of finishing them for sale for the 
western markets as mutton. Of course this puts 
a good thing in the way of farmers as far east as 
Chio, New York, Virginia and adjacent states, and 
so the benefits of the western sheep industry are 
now being shared, and may be still’ further shared, 
by farmers in the Hast, who will buy up the feeding 
lambs in the fall months and grow alfalfa, clover 
and. corn, and save whatever clean screenings from 
their grain crops they may find possible. This 
condition too will tend to the increase of good 
root crops, a most valuable agent for the benefit 
of the soil, and these fed to flocks of western lambs 
will return manure for the enrichment of grain 
crops, and thus go so far as to increase the value 
of eastern farms. This is really only reaching the 
results which have been the rule in the past and 
still exist in Europe, and which seem to be a per- 
manent necessity for full farm economy.—Henry 
Stewart in Country Gentleman. 


PERSONAL 


W. F. Williams is now in charge of the Zorn 
Grain Co.’s office at Ogden, III. 


Charles Harper has given up his position with 
the Anchor Grain Co. at Clarksville, Iowa. 


Ae Es Shook, of Millbank, S. D., has taken charge 
of C. E. McGowan’s elevator at Wilmot, S. D. 


J. C. Newcomb-of Souris, N. D., is-in cnarge of 
the Winter & Ames elevator at West Hope, N. D. 

Roy E. Curtis of Delavan, Ill., has taken the man- 
agement of the Wayne BHlevator at Wayne Station, 
Tl. 


William R. E. Masters of Jacksonville, Ill., “has 
been appointed an assistant grain inspector at Chi- 
cago. 

Bert Van Antwerp has given up his position in 
the Richardson Elevator at Elliott, IIL, and engaged 
in farming. : 

P. T. Andrews, of Sherman, Texas, has been 
elected manager of the Sleeper Grain Co., of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 

F. R. Lilly of Sanborn, N. D., succeeds H. V. 
Stevenson as agent for the Crescent Elevator Co. 
at Langdon, N. D. ’ 

Seth Andrews has severed his connection with the 
Whiting Grain Co. for which he was local manager 
at Claremont, N. H. : 

Thomas Anderson of Gardner, N. D., has -ac- 
cepted the position of manager for the Anchor Grain 
Co. at Cottonwood, Minn. 


H. M. Mason has resigned his situation in the 
elevator at Stanford, Ill, and has resumed his 
former occupation of jeweler. 

J. E. Helms is succeeded as manager of the North- 
western Elevator Co.’s elevator at Marshall, Minn., 
by a Mr. Dewa, of Pipestone, Minn. 

A. L. Pomeroy, for some time manager of an 
elevator at Odebolt. Iowa, has removed to Lindsay, 
Nebr., where he has taken a position. 

L. R. Reitan has resigned the management of 
the Monarch Elevator at Hancock, Minn., and is suc 
ceeded by a Mr. Johnson of South Dakota. 

M. J. Schmitt has resigned as buyer for the Daven- 
port Grain Co. at Hardwick, Minn., and removed to 
Epiphany, S. D., where he owns a large farm. 

C. U. Webster, who has been the Thorpe-Elevator 
Co.’s agent at Gray, Minn., for the past two years, 
has resigned and is succeeded by C. O. Nelson, of 
Fertile, Minn. q 

C. H. Budke, for the past three years grain buyer 
at Tenney, Minn., for the Atlantic Elevator Co., has 
given up his position and gone on to his claim in 
North Dakota. 

W. T. Edgeé has closed Tanton & Todd’s elevator 
at Lawton, N. D., for the season and has taken 
charge of the élevator at Lakota, N. D., owned by 
the same firm. 

Oscar Johnson has resigned his position with the 
Great Western Elevator Co. at Franklin, Minn., and 
will engage in farming. Mr. Johnson owns a farm 
near Franklin. 

D. S. Shellabarger, of Decatur, Ill., a well known 
miller and grain dealer, has announced his can- 
didacy for the office of congressman from the nine- 
teenth Illinois district. 

A. J. Holmes, for the past five years employed ir. 
the grain elevator at Washington, Pa., has been 
promoted by his employers, the grain and imple- 
ment firm of Swart & Bailey, to the position of 
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traveling salesman and collector. He will sell the* 
firm’s line of implements in that section of Penn- 
sylvania. 

J. A. Coad, who has had charge of the Atlas Ele- 
vator at Aurora, S. D., for some months, resigned 
recently and was succeeded on March 1 by Gus. 
Wilcox of West Concord, Minn. 

T. J. Clingman of Buena Vista, Ill., has taken 
charge of Meyer Bros’. elevator at Eleroy, Ill., and 
William Gift of Red Oak, Ill., has taken charge of 
the firm’s house at Buena Vista. 

E. E. Remington, for the past three years agent 
for the Peavey Elevator Co. at Mitchell, S. D., has 
removed to Minneapolis. The elevator was re- 
cently sold at Palmer & Pollock. 


W. S. Pickett has resigned as manager of the 
Axtell Grain & Elevator Co. at Axtell, Nebr., and 
taken a position as traveling representative with 
the Kemper Grain Co., of Kansas City. 


Val C. Meyer has given up his position of man- 
ager of Winter & Ames’ elevator at Browerville, 
Minn., and disposed of his residence property. Mr. 
Meyer will remove to North Dakota this spring. 


F. E. Hawley, for many years local agent of the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Co. at Pullman, Wash., has 
returned to that place after a year’s absence and 
taken the local agency of the Puget Sound Ware- 
house Co. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Trading in grain futures was inaugurated on the 
New Orleans Board of Trade on March 7. The first 
sale recorded was of 5,000 bushels of corn at 48 
cents. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships are chang- 
ing hands at higher prices. One sold recently at 
$3,800 net to the seller, an advance of $100 from 
the last previous price. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has posted 
an amendment to the rules making No. 1 and No. 2 
hard Kansas wheat deliverable on contracts on and 
after July 1 at a 2-cent penalty. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce was among 
the first institutions to resume business after the 
recent fire. The receipt of quotations and the ship- 
ment of grain cargoes began February, 11. 

By a vote of 473 to 81 the proposed amendment 
to the rules of the Chicago Board of Trade reduc- 
ing the penalty on hard winter delivered as con- 


tract wheat from 5 cents to 2 cents per bushel. 


A petition to make No. 3 corn and oats deliver- 
able on contracts at 3 cents and 2 cents penalty, 
respectively, was returned to the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on March 8 with over 100 
signatures. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange on February 16 
discontinued posting Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and St. Louis markets. The object is to encourage 
the local market and do away with trading in 
American wheat as much as possible. 


T. E. Cole, a member of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been suspended for a year 
because of an alleged violation of the rule which 
provides that an order from a customer must be 
executed at once in the pit and not carried by the 
member on his own responsibility. 


At a joint meeting of the Grain Committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the representatives 
of the state inspection department the latter ac- 
cepted the type samples submitted by the commit- 
tee; these samples to govern in the matter of in- 
spection on all fresh receipts and all grain going 
into store hereafter. The samples will be divided, 
the committee retaining part of each and the in- 
spection department taking part. 


Hereafter, applicants for membership on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade will be required to show that 
they will own their memberships free from all in- 
debtedness in order to be admitted. In other words, 
the practice of buying a membership for an employe 
and allowing him to pay for it out of his savings 
will not be countenanced. The ruling was made 
in the case of an employe of a prominent commis- 
sion house on the ground that the house was paying 
for the membership and not the applicant. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange committee of management, March 
1, the question of procuring an improved service of 
telegraphic market quotations was considered. A 
letter was submitted stating that purchasers of 
grain at Montreal were sometimes expected to pay 
the charge for inspection, and asking the commit- 
tee’s opinion as to who should pay such charges. 
Reference to the rules and regulations of the as- 
sociation governing transactions in grain showed 
that rule No, 12 provides that the term “F, O, B.” 


should be held to include all charges of whatsoever 
kind. 

“Dan” Sully, whose operations in cotton have 
given him an international reputation, has become 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade and will 
operate in grain as well as cotton. Mr. Sully was 
introduced to the wheat pit on February 27. Es- 
corted by E. F. Leland and Herbert Ware of Ware 
& Leland, he reached the edge of the pit. Here 
he was snatched from his guardians, pounced upon 
by fifty brokers and forced with more speed than 
grace down to the pit’s center. He was pulled this 
way and jostled that, in the midst of a laughing, 
cheering throng, who handled him with entire good 
nature, but with some strength. ‘Merely to show 
a New Yorker how to behave in Chicago,” declared 
one. “Glad to see you with us, Sully,” shouted an- 
other, gayly crushing in the Derby hat which served 
the cotton ruler as a crown. “It’s a fierce proposi- 
tion,” was the declaration of Mr. Sully when finally 
he emerged from the melee, clothing awry, hair 
tossed, necktie unfastened. After seeking a mirror 
and a brush he met some of the members of the 
Exchange more formally, including A. L. Valentine, 
George S. McReynolds, Albert Farnum and George 
Marcy, and they went to Secretary Stone’s room, 
where he signed the articles which made him a 
full-fledged member of the board. 


CHANGE OF RULES AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The following amendments to the rules of the 
San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange have been 
favorably reported: 

To rule 9 add section 7: In making delivery on 
“time contracts” of No. 1 wheat, seller shall have 
the right to deliver in lots of 2,000 centals either 
No. 1 white wheat or No. 1 Sonora wheat, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange standard; No. 1 blue stem or No. 
1 Walla Walla white wheat, standard of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Portland, Ore., when adopted 
by the Merchants’ Exchange. Should Walla Walla 
white wheat be delivered, seller shall deliver and 
buyer shall receive and pay for same at an allow- 
ance of 5 cents per cental below contract price. 
Should No. 1 Sonora be delivered a like allowance 
of 2% cents per cental shall be made. 

The allowances in the foregoing paragraph are 
subject to change when recommended by the com- 
mittee on grain. Such changes to be determined 
by the quality of the season’s crops. 

To rule 8 add section 7: Unless otherwise espe- 
cially mentioned at the time of making trades, 
all “time contracts” for wheat shall be for No. 1 
wheat, deliveries of same to be made under the 
conditions of section 7 of rule 9. 


FIRES--CASUALTIES 


J. D. Nichols & Son, grain dealers at Noble, IIl., 
were burned out recently. 


The Sleepy Eye Milling Co.’s elevator at Rowena, 
S. D., was burned on February 14. 


Fire at Elgin, Nebr., on the morning of March 
2 badly damaged the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co.’s 
elevator. 

F. M. Slagle & Co.’s elevator at Wakonda, S. D., 
was slightly damaged by fire caused by a break in 
the gasoline supply pipe on February 8. 

Fire in the elevator of the Great Western Cereal 
Co.’s plant at Nebraska City, Nebr., on February 
27 damaged that structure to the extent of about 
$1,000. 

The building at Fort Worth, Texas, occupied by 
E. G. Rall as a wholesale grain store, was damaged 
by fire recently to the extent of about $1,000. The 
property was insured. 

The elevator at Prescott, Wis., owned by the Wis- 
consin Grain Co., was totally destroyed by fire on 
February 8, together with several thousand bushels 
of grain. The loss is $10,000, with $5,000 insurance. 

Elevator B of the Alliance Milling Co. at Denton, 
Texas, gave way on the afternoon of February 22 
and 2,000 bushels of wheat ran out upon the ground. 
Nearly all the grain was recovered and the loss is 
small. 


Chamberlain Bros’. elevator and feed mill at 
North Lewisburg, Ohio, burned on March 5. The 
fire was of unknown origin and started in the ele- 
vator. The elevator and engine house were of 
frame. There was $3,900 insurance on the build- 
ings and $1,600 on the stock. 

The elevator and flour mill at Boone, Iowa, owned 
and operated by the Eli H. Doud Milling Co., were 
totally destroyed by fire on March 6. The fire broke 
out on the top floor of the mill, which was in oper- 
ation at the time, and was discovered at about 
11:35 o’clock p. m., by the night miller. The flames 
soon spread to the elevator, destroying that struc- 
ture, together with a large quantity of wheat, corn 


and oats. The fire is supposed to have been caused 
by friction. The loss is estimated at $30,000, with 
$18,600 insurance. 

The elevator at Laird, Minn., owned by George 
Stevenson & Co., of St. Charles, Minn., is reported 
to have been destroyed by fire recently. The loss 
is placed at $4,000, with $3,000 insurance. The ele- 
vator will be rebuilt. 

The Missouri & Kansas Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Neosho, Mo., burned on February 18. A large amount 
of grain and feed was destroyed. The loss is mostly 
covered by insurance. The fire originated in the 
engine room at the noon hour. 


The Duluth Elevator Co.’s elevator at Mekinock, 
N. D., was totally destroyed by fire, together with 
3,000 bushels of wheat, on February 28. The com- 
pany will rebuild at once and material is already 
on the ground for that purpose. 


A large bin, forming a part of the American 
Hominy Co.’s elevator at Chesterville, Il]l., burst on 
February 25, letting a large part of the 10,000 
bushels of corn contained therein, run out upon 
the ground. Filling the bin beyond its capacity was 
the cause of the accident. Most of the grain was 
saved. 

The Hoffman Elevator at Damar, Kans., burned on 
the night of February 2. It had a capacity of 10,000 
bushels and contained 8,000 bushels of wheat at 
the time of the fire. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by a hot journal. The loss on the build- 
ing is about $3,000. The wheat is so badly damaged 
as to be practically worthless. 


The Pacific Elevator Co.’s elevator at Fairfax, 
Minn., was burned to the ground recently, causing 
a loss of about $7,000, fully covered by insurance. 
The elevator contained about 2,500 bushels of wheat 
and 600 bushels of rye. Edward Pehrson, the agent, 
barely escaped from the burning building, leaving 
his clothing and about $97 in money behind. A new 
and larger elevator will be erected on the site. 

The elevator at Keensburg, Il]., owned by Shultz 
& Rosenberger, was struck by lightning during a 
severe electrical storm on the morning of February 
7 and burned to the ground. The fire started in the 
elevator cupola and spread to the flour mill, owned 
by the firm, destroying that structure also. The 
burned plant was of brick and frame construction 
and was operated by steam power. The loss is esti- 
mated at from $10,000 to $15,000, with $3,800 insur- 
ance. Between 5,000 and 6,000 bushels of corn, a 
quantity of flour and some wheat were destroyed. 


The starch factory of the Corn Products Co. at 
Oswego, N. Y., the largest plant of its kind in the 
world, was recently destroyed by a fire which broke 
out in the chemical room. A large quantity of corn 
and starch was destroyed. The property loss is es- 
timated at $1,000,000. One fireman was killed while 
fighting the fire and others were injured. The burned 
plant was known as the Kingsford Starch Factory 
and had a capacity of thirty-six tons of starch a day. 
The business was established by T. Kingsford & 
Son in 1848. It was. purchased by the National 
Starch Co. about three years ago, and in May, 1902, 
it passed into the hands of the Corn Products Co. 
Insurance to the amount of $500,000 was carried 
on the buildings, stock and machinery. About 600 
hands were employed in the factory. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Pennsylvania road sent out a blockade notice 
on March 9. It refused to take freight for east of 
Harrisburg owing to floods in the East. 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation 
Co.. better known as the Wolvin Syndicate, which 
has been doing business in Quebec in the shipment 
of Western grain by the great lakes for the past 
two years, has decided to remove its head offices to 
Montreal, leaving only a branch office at Quebec. 

The steamer Black Rock has been chartered at 
Chicago for a cargo of oats to Buffalo, and is the 
first boat to go to an elevator since the close of 
navigation. Now that the break has been made, 
it is likely that a number of other charters will be 
made. Vesselmen are insisting on the “strike 
clause” in their charters in order to escape loss. 

A press report from Sioux City, Iowa, under date 
of March 2, says: “Millers and grain men from this 
territory held a conference at the Mondamin this 
afternoon to consider what action might be taken 
to secure better grain rates from the railroads and 
the possibility of securing switching tracks on 
crossroads in Nebraska. An association may be 
formed of millers and grain dealers in South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, southern Minnesota and Iowa. 
Prominent men are interested.” 


The new Woolner distillery at Peoria has begun 
grinding corn. 
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IN THE COURTS 


A 


W. P. Bowen Milling Company of Independence, 
Kans., has sued Nessly & Rucker, grain dealers at 
Mulvane, for $442.77, amount alleged to be due on 
overdrafts. 


On March 6 at Buffalo, Chas. H. McLaughlin 
seized on attachment a car of barley (1,318 bu.) 
belonging to the Griffith-Hall Grain Company of 
Chicago, claiming debt of $977.12. 


The Weare Commission Company has appealed 
from the decision of the Circuit Court at Prince- 
ton, Ill., where the company’s branch office was 
declared a bucket-shop and was fined $200. 


The G. W. Cereal Company has begun suit at 
Akron, O., against H. Miller’s Sons of Canal Fulton, 
O., for $1,500 damages, alleging the filling of a 
barley contract with an inferior grade of barley to 
that contracted for. 


An injunction was granted E. L. Welch & Co. 
against the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce to 
prevent the sale of two seats held by the late 
Chas. K. Seidel until a note of $1,700 made by 
Seidel shall have been paid. 


In the case of W. L. Day against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, who sued for $10,000 dam- 
ages, alleging the defendant company’s locomotive 
set fire to his elevator, which was burned, the jury 
at Tiffin, O., found for the defendant. 


Lamb, McGregor & Co., commission, Minneapolis, 
have sued the Amboy Farmers’ Elevator Company 
to recover $2,922, money advanced since July, 1902. 
The company is believed to be insolvent, and suits 
will have to be brought against the shareholders. 


John S. Lawyer of Genoa, Ill., has begun an ac- 
tion to restrain E. H, Cohoon from receiving any 
moneys on account of the firm of Cohoon & Lawyer. 
The business was recently sold to Thos. White of 
Aurora; but Cohoon, who has had charge of its 
books, claims the firm of Cohoon & Lawyer is in- 
solvent, while Lawyer claims, on the contrary, that 
it has been profitable. 

I. L. Corse & Co. have secured a judgment for 
$10,000 and interest against the Minnesota Grain 
Company at Minneapolis, the action being based on 
a claim of fraud. Corse & Co. said that on repre- 
sentations by the defendants that the paper of one 
E. C. (Anna M.) Hogan of New Paynesville was 
good, they took over the latter’s indebtedness to 
the defendants. They claimed that the securities 
were worthless and that fraud had been practiced 
by Hogan and the defendants. 


In the suit of M. J. Healey against B. R. Patter- 
son, grain dealer at Mitchellville, Ia., for damages 
for personal injury, the Iowa Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision against Healey. He claimed 
injuries to his arm due to the failure of a trap door 
to work, and claimed he followed the directions of 
Patterson’s employe, in charge of the mechanism. 
The court held that the employer was not respon- 
sible for the mistakes of the employe, not having 


been employed to do the particular work com- 
plained of. 
Wm. J. Crandall is owner of a flour and feed 


mill and elevator at Firth, Nebr., whose buildings 
are on the right of way of the C., B. & Q. R. R. 
He conducts his milling and his grain business 
separately, though on the same premises; and he 
complains of discrimination by the railroad, which 
gives him no more cars for his two lines of business 
than it gives the farmers’ elevator doing business 
within a few rods of him. He has, therefore, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court for the relief refused 
him by the Circuit Court. The railroad company 
alleges that it has not discriminated against Cran- 
dall; that his milling products have been shipped 
in foreign cars consigned to him for that specific 


purpose; that its own cars consigned to him have 


been for his grain trade; and that where it did 
give him company cars for the exclusive shipment 
of the milling products it did not count them in his 
apportionment of cars for the grain business. 


Fred M. Blount of the Chicago National Bank has 
been made receiver for the Chicago Railway Ter- 
minal Elevator Company, which has $1,255,000 of 
its bonds outstanding. A bill also has been filed 
by John S. Goodwin, trustee, asking that the hold- 
ers of the bonds be restrained from interfering 
with his administration as receiver. Eight elevators 
in Chicago and three valuable sites for elevators 
are scheduled as having been named in the trust 
deed given to secure the bonds when they were 
issued on March 1, 1904. The elevators enumerated 
are: Air Line, Galena, City, Union, Fulton, Iowa, 
Northwestern and St. Paul elevators. Two of the 
elevators, the Northwestern and the Air Line, have 
been destroyed by fire since the bonds were issued 
and the control of the Fulton and St. Paul elevators 
passed from the company in 1898. The other prop- 
erties passed to the management of Trustee Good- 


win last year. The company was managed by the 
Weares for the past fifteen years. The houses were 
leased about eight months ago to Bryant & Co. 
The English syndicate bought the houses fifteen 
years ago from Munger, Wheeler & Co., and has had 
an unfortunate experience. It is said that the 
bonds were hypothecated by Weare, who advanced 
the money to run the elevator business and failed 
to get it back from the Englishmen. 


During the hearing of a motion to dismiss the 
injunction restraining the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change from attempts to force the collection of 
margins (in wheat corner), two witnesses failed 
to appear; and when the court issued attachments 
for them, the officer reported that the men were 
on the floor of the Exchange, but that he was not 
permitted on the floor to serve the papers. It has 
been the custom for thirty years to allow none but 
members on the floor; but the court said that if 
he had been advised by the deputy that he had not 
been permitted on the floor in his official capacity, 
he would have sent the offenders to jail for con- 
tempt of court. The men wanted appeared in 
court after the Exchange session closed. 


The suit brought by Archibald A. Hutchinson 
and others, stockholders of the American Malting 
Company, to compel certain directors of the com- 
pany to refund dividends paid out of capital in 
1897, 1898 and 1899, to the amount of $1,885,350, 
is now before the Supreme Court in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. The American Malting Company, which was 
named as a defendant in the original action, is 
now a plaintiff, having obtained leave to become 
so on the ground that it admitted the allegations 
in the complaint, and desired to prosecute its di- 
rectors for the recovery of the dividends alleged 
to have been illegally paid out of capital. The 
plaintiffs are suing each of the directors individual- 
ly, the first case taken up being that against Alex- 
ander M. Curtiss of Buffalo. The other directors 
named as defendants are: Charles M. Warner of 
Syracuse, Grant B. Schley, Elverton R. Chapman, 
George F. Neidlinger, Seymour Scott, the present 
general manager of the company, and Charles A. 
Stadler, now president of the corporation. The 
plaintiffs also sue for $650,000 as compensation for 
the damages which they aver the company sus- 
tained on account of the illegal payment of the 
dividends. The company was organized under the 
laws of New Jersey, which provides that a director 
is personally liable for dividends paid out of cap- 
ital stock: The cases came up for trial before Jus- 
tice MacLean in November, 1902, who held that 
no cause of action was disclosed in the complaint, 
as the laws of New Jersey do not apply in New 
York. An appeal was taken to the appellate divi- 
sion, when this ruling was reversed, the court hold- 
ing the acts complained of were against the stock 
corporation law of this state, and that, as they were 
committed here, a sufficient cause of action existed 
against the defendants. Even though the New Jer- 
sey statutory liability does not hold here, it was 
held, that under the stock corporation law stock- 
holders in a foreign corporation can recover from 
its directors the full amount of an improperly de- 
clared dividend. The defendants deny that the div- 
idends were paid out of the capital stock, and al- 
lege they were earned by the company. The com- 
pany is said to be now doing business on a profit- 
able basis. and to have $2,000,000 in its treasury. 


AMEND THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE LAW. 


A bill to increase the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 


Secrion 1. Provides that any order made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after hearing and 
determination had on any petition now pending or 
hereafter presented under the provisions of the 
“Act to regulate Commerce” (commonly termed the 
Interstate Commerce Act), declaring any existing 
rate, or any regulation or practice affecting such 
rate, complained of, for the transportation of per- 
sons or property, to be unjustly discriminative or 
unreasonable, and declaring what rate, regular or 
practice would be just and reasonable, and requir- 
ing to be substituted therefor, shall become opera- 
tive within 30 days, or, in case of proceeding for 
review, then within 60 days. Such order may at 
any time be modified, suspended or revoked by the 
Commission upon full hearing of all parties in in- 
terest. 

Sec. 2. Provides that if the rate is a joint rate; 
and the parties thereto fail to agree upon the ap- 
portionment thereof within 20 days, the Commission 
may determine the portion to be received by each 
carrier. Also, when the order of the Commission 
prescribes the just relation of rates to or from com- 
mon points, and the carriers parties thereto fail to 
agree as to the charges to be made to effect compli- 
ance, the Commission shall prescribe the rates to be 
charged by either or all of the parties. 

Sec. 3. Provides that every order, as to its just- 
ness, reasonableness and lawfulness, shall be re- 
viewable, upon petition filed within twenty days, by 


any Circuit Court given jurisdiction, and requires 
the Commission to file a certified copy of the record’ 
of the case within twenty days after notice. The 
court may in its discretion, upon the application of 
either party, cause additional testimony to be taken 
in such manner as it may direct, and if after hear- 
ing, the court is of the opinion that the order of the 
Commission was made under some error of law, or 
is, upon the facts, unjust or unreasonable, it shall 
modify, set aside or annul the same; otherwise the 
petition shall be dismissed. Pending review, the 
court may, upon application and hearing, if in its 
opinion the order is clearly unlawful or erroneous, 
suspend the order. Appeal to the Supreme Court 
may be taken within thirty days, but the order of 
the Circuit Court is not stayed thereby. Cases un- 
der this act in both courts are given precedence 
over all except criminal cases. 

Sec. 4. Provides that the defense in all such pro- 
ceedings for review shall be undertaken by the 
proper district attorneys under the direction of the 
Attorney General and that the Commission may, 
with his consent, employ special counsel. 

Sec. 5. Provides that if any party bound thereby 
shall refuse or neglect to obey any order of the 
Commission mentioned in this act while the same is 
in force, obedience shall be summarily enforced by 
writ of injunction, or other proper process, which 
shall be issued by any Circuit Court upon petition 
of the Commission, or of any party interested, with 
evidence of the violation alleged; and the offending 
party shall be subject to a penalty of five thousand 
dollars for each day’s continuance of such violation. 


Src. 6. Repeals all conflicting acts. 
Sec. 7. Makes the act effective from its passage. 
Nore. It will be observed that under this bill the 


operation of the law will be reversed, the order of 
the Commission under the present law being of no 
effect until an order is obtained from the courts en- 
forcing it; whereas, under this bill the order of the 
Commission becomes operative within thirty days 
after its promulgation and so continues until sus- 
pended or set aside by the court upon review or 
appeal. 


STATE VS. PRIVATE SUPERVISION 


In a paper read by Geo. A. Wells of the Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association at the dinner given some 
time ago by Chief Weighmaster Foss of Chicago 
.to the employes of his office and invited guests, Mr. 
Wells, among other things, said: 

I am personally interested in board of trade su- 
pervision of weights because I believe that such 
supervision is superior to state or federal super- 
vision. I believe that the moral discipline of the 
grain trade in general, organized as it now is, and 
of the boards of trade in particular, will secure a 
better and more honorable service than can be se- 
cured by state or federal laws. State and federal 
supervision cannot help but be more or less cum- 
bersome and unwieldy, besides being continually 
hampered by politics and politicians. I will ven- 
ture the assertion that the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Weighing Department secure and 
hold their positions strictly on a merit basis and 
not by the recommendation of any member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Am I correct? 

We are vitally interested, not only in having the 
weights of our grain accurately read on the scales 
and recorded, but also in knowing that the scales 
are in perfect condition, that all the grain con- 
tained in the cars is weighed and that the grain is 
carefully swept up about the pit between the un- 
loading of each car. ‘The construction of the mod- 
ern terminal elevator is such that I feel like com- 
paring it with the safety deposit vaults of a bank, 
and I believe that with a reasonable supervision we 
are certain of getting full weight on all the grain 
arriving at such elevators in the cars. 

Our troubles concerning short weights, however, 
are not confined to the unloading and weighing of 
the grain, in fact that of itself is a simple proposi- 
tion. You probably understand very well that we 
sell or consign the grain subject to your terminal 
weights, the shipper assuming all chances of the 
numerous mishaps that may occur in transporta- 
tion from shipping point to the placing of the cars 
at the elevators for unloading. We hold that the 
railroad companies are responsible to the shipper 
for delivery at destination of all grain loaded at 
shipping point; and it is, therefore, very important 
to know when cars arrive at the elevators without 
seals, or when there has been leakage or stealage 
en route; therefore your official record of condi- 
tion of cars is extremely important to us. We also 
believe that it is the duty of your department to 
use every means possible to assist us in correcting 
abuses and bad methods in terminal matters so 
far as relates to the securing of a safe and per- 
fect delivery of the grain is concerned. 

If I were competent, I would like to talk to you 
as individuals about that important element in hu- 
man nature, namely character. The positions that 
vou occupy demand character and the assumption 
of moral responsibility. The success of the weigh- 
ing department of the Chicago Board of Trade will 
be measured by the ability of your chief weighmas- 
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ter in the selection of assistants who possess char- 
acter. I have met several of you while on duty, 


have checked over your work to some extent, and 
I feel that I can safely compliment Chief Weigh- 
master Foss on his ability in that direction; and 
if a competent judge of human nature should glance 
around this table to-night, he would certainly ap- 
prove what I say. 


The O’Brien Brewing and Malting Co. has been 
incorporated at Klondike City, Y. T., with a capital 
of $200,000 to carry on the business of brewers 
and maltsters. 

The Wisconsin Malt and Grain Co. will rebuild 
its elevator at Forest Junction, Wis., which was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Work will be commenced 
as soon as the weather will permit. 

The Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago, has 
taken out a building permit for the erection of a 
three-story and basement brick addition to its prop- 
erty at 1039 Forty-ninth avenue, this city. 

A press report from Seattle, Wash., says: “Per- 
sistent demands for barley, made more apparent 
since the opening of the Japanese and Russian -war, 
have forced the price up $2 per ton, which is now 
hard to secure at $21.50 to $22.00. Agents of the 
Russian government are credited with having forced 
up the price. It is claimed the demand from that 
quarter has been insistent since it became apparent 
that hostilities would occur, and since the war 
actually started the Russian agents have been buy- 
ing all the barley that could be traced in this state. 
Barley is in use in the Russian army for mixture 
with wheat or other cereals. It is cooked as por- 
ridge and fed to the troops in the field. Though the 
dish would not be relished by an American, it is 
claimed for barley that it has great strength-giving 
qualities, and will be used extensively in supplying 
the Russian troops. -The quantity of barley yet in 
this state and which could be shipped to an Asiatic 
port for the Russian buyers is estimated at from 
one to two cargoes. Washington has only been a 
barley producer for three or four years and the 
amount of barley grown is not yet large. The coun- 
try about Dayton raises most of the crop and the 
farmers that have been cultivating the cereal have 
found it profitable. 

In a fire at the George Bullen & Co. malting plant, 
St. Clair and Michigan streets, Chicago, on the after- 
noon of March 7, one fireman was killed and two 
employes of the company were injured. The prop- 
erty loss is estimated at $125,000. This fire was the 
third at the plant within a year, and all are now 
believed by the company to have been started by 
incendiaries. The fire started in the six-story brick 
malthouse of the Bullen plant. Smoke was dis- 
covered in the tower of the building at noon, when 
most of the employes were away. The building 
was filled with malt and barley, which had been 
received in the plant in the 24 hours preceding. 
Repairs on the structure, necessitated by a fire on 
January 17, had just been completed. The fire de- 
stroyed the tower before it was checked by the fire- 
men. Within half an hour the roof, burdened with 
huge tanks containing many tons of water, had 
fallen, carrying the intermediate floors to the hase- 


ment. Damage by water was also caused in an 
eight-story elevator adjoining the malthouse. It 


was used for storing dried malt and was filled with 
grain. The first fire at the Bullen plant occurred 
about a year ago and caused a loss of $150,000. The 
second fire occurred about seven weeks preceding 
the last one and caused a property loss of $75,000. 
Both of the two last fires started in practically the 
same. part of the plant and are considered to have 
been of incendiary origin. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
TAPUALY LOU Bi ant eee te 7,224 $ 3,637 
WAHNATY nt G04 et n-sotanete eae 8,827 4,106 
Seven mo. end. January, 1903.. 56,162 29,995 
Seven mo. end. January, 1904.. 74,284 36,670 

Exports— 

AIEUIAT + OSes parte epee sue stares 664,101 385,186 

We WAT YG COU ee ae cree apne teeter 400,725 235,648 

Seven mo. end. Jan., 1903...... 7,612,672 4,190,700 

Seven mo. end. Jan., 1904...... 8,719,719 5,056,766 
BARLEY MALT. 

Exports— 

Wanwary-H903" ane Gh sot ten asree 30,275 21,764 
JAMAL 1904s eae Val cnrceson oe 29,658 22,001 
Seven mo. end. Jan., 1903...... 202,841 147,701 

an. LIGA. ane 221,080 161,916 


Seven mo. end. 


The wheat duty of Spain (35c per bu.) has been 
suspended for the time being. 


ARBITRATIONS IN KANSAS. 


The arbitration committee of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association has rendered decisions in the 
following cases: 

E. R. & D. C. Kolp, Jr., Fort Worth, Texas, Plain- 
tiffs, vs. The Bennett Grain Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, Defendants.—This is a case involving sev- 
eral important points in relation to what is required 
to constitute a complete contract and the rights of 
the seller when quoting delivered prices on grain. 
The correspondence indicates :— 

(1) That on December 14, 1902, an advance in 
freight rates to Texas points was to become effect- 
ive, and that on December 6 preceding the defend- 
ant advised the plaintiff and others of this fact, and 
suggested purchases in time for shipment before 
such advance. 

(2) That having received no response from 
plaintiff, defendant telegraphed plaintiff on Decem- 
ber 10 (the last week before the advance in freights 
became effective), quoting 3 corn and 3 oats at cer- 
tain prices delivered at Fort Worth, Texas, and for 
shipment via the Rock Island or Santa Fé if it was 
possible to do so that week, but specifying no cer- 
tain quantity of either commodity. 

(3) That on the day following, December 11, 
plaintiff telegraphed defendant to ship 80,000 lbs. 
3 corn to Weatherford, Texas, 40,000 lbs. to Venus, 
Texas, 2,000 bu. 3 oats to Fort Worth, Texas, and 


1,000 bu. 3 corn to Fort Worth, Texas, via the 
Santa Fé. 
(4) That defendant did not accept nor confirm 


plaintiff’s order and that on the day following, De- 
cember 12, plaintiff again telegraphed defendant 
that they expected the order filled. 

(5) That on receipt of same defendant wrote 
plaintiff of their inability-to comply with plaintiff’s 
requirements, that plaintiff required all to be 
shipped via the Santa Fé and that defendant was 
unable to furnish Santa Fé billing and get the 
grain started before the advance in freight became 
effective. 

Letters and telegrams relative to the above are 
as follows: 

On December 6, defendant wrote plaintiff, “We 
have learned from the railroad people that freight 
rates will advance 4 to 8 cts. per hundred to all 
Texas points on the 14th; therefore, we would ada- 
vise that if you are needing any corn soon, it would 
be well to buy so that it could be billed before that 
date.” 

On December 10, defendant telegraphed plaintiff 
by the use of Robinson’s Cipher: “3 corn 50, 3 oats 
387%, Rock Island, Santa Fé shipment, this week, 
if possibly can.” 

On December 11, plaintiff telegraphed defendant, 
using same cipher code: “Ship immediately 80,000 
lbs. 3 corn, Weatherford; 40,000 lbs. Venus; 1,000 
bu. Fort Worth; 2,000 bu. 3 oats Fort Worth, via 
Santa Fé.” 

Receiving no acceptance nor confirmation of this 
order, plaintiff telegraphed defendant, under date of 
December 12: ‘Your letter of the 12th received. 
We accepted your wire quotation, and expect ship- 
ment at quotations.” 

On December 12, defendant wrote plaintiff: ““We 
have your wire this date. We did not answer same, 
as we are unable to offer any more grain at any 
prices to be shipped prior to the advance of the 
rates, and we have a great many conditional sales 
subject to be able to get it shipped prior to the ad- 
vance of the rates that we shall be unable to fill. 
The railroad people seem to be inclined not to fur- 
nish any more cars than just what is compulsory 
prior to the advance of the rates.” 

On December 27, plaintiff made claim against 
defendant for $87.90 alleged loss, which defendant 
declined; and the case was submitted for arbitra- 
tion before this board. 

There are three important points at issue in this 
ease: Was it a condition contract? What amount 
or quantity of grain was involved? Was any con- 
tract ever actually perfected? ‘ 

It is the unanimous opinion of this Board— 

(1) That the attempted contract was a condi; 
tion one. Defendant’s letter of December 6 indi: 
cates very plainly that freight rates would soon 
advance, and that all sales made by them at prices 
then ruling must be subject to their ability to ship 
before such advance became effective. Defendant’s 
telegraph quotation, dated December 10, indicated 
the same thing, and confirmed their letter in that 
respect, when they specified, “Shipment this week 
if possibly can.” 7 

(2) That the amount or quantity of grain in- 
volved could not possibly be more than one com- 
mercial car load of each commodity quoted. It is 
a long established rule of all boards of trade and 
other grain trade organizations, and has become a 
general rule established by long usage and custom, 
that where no specific quantity is offered or quoted 
the buyer cannot exact more than one car load of 
each commodity that is so offered without consent 
and confirmation from the party making the offer. 

(3) That no contract. was ever perfected; that 
defendant offered certain commodities at certain 


prices and delivered at a certain point; that-plain- 
tiff ordered certain quantities of the commodities 
offered to be delivered at points not mentioned in 
defendant’s offer, and ‘under specific conditions as 
regards the quantity to be delivered to each of 
those points and the routing by which all such 
shipments must be made; and that the minds of 
the plaintiff and the defendant never met, and con- 
sequently a contract could not result. According 
to an old established custom, the seller, in quoting 
prices delivered at some certain point, shall have 
the right to designate by what route delivery shall 
be made; and this is right; and if the buyer wishes 
his shipment routed over some other line, he must 
first obtain the consent of the seller before a con- 
tract can be perfected, which was not done in this 
instance; hence plaintiff's order for more than one 
ear each for shipment to points, not mentioned in 
defendant’s quotations, and confined to one route 
only, could not be considered a complete contract 
until agreed to and confirmed by defendant. 

Judgment is, therefore, rendered in favor of de- 
fendant and against the plaintiff in this action, 
and defendant is relieved and exonerated from all 
liability and obligation to plaintiff in this cause, 
and from any and all costs herein. 


Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plaintiffs, vs. J. B. 
Wuester, Defendant.—This is a case resulting from 
a sale made by defendant to plaintiffs on May 22, 
1903, of. one car of 3 or better white milling corn at 
36% cts. per bu. F. O. B. cars at Home City, Kan- 
sas. The correspondence indicates:— 

(1) That on the date of said sale everything was 
entirely satisfactory to both parties regarding the 
conditions and terms of the contract. 

(2) That since there were no particular or un- 
usual terms specified by either party, the usual 
terms and customs were to govern in this trans- 
action. 

In confirming this sale under date of May 23 
defendant says: “Have ordered car and will load 
Monday or Tuesday, May -25 or 26.’ However, the 
shipment was not made as promised; and on May 
26 defendant again writes plaintiffs asking them to 
have patience in regard to the shipment, and prom- 
ising to ‘send it as soon as possible”; thus. volun- 
tarily extending the time beyond the original ten- 
day limit (which is customarily considered prompt 
shipment by all boards of trade and association 
organizations), and for an indefinite period. 

It further appears that knowing ot the prevailing 
conditions in the eastern portion of the state at 
that time, plaintiffs reluctantly submitted to this 
enforced extension of time, but urged immediate 
shipment at the earliest possible moment. To this, 
defendant replied on June 10, “I can send you the 
corn as soon as the railroad will accept freight”; 
thus making his time of shipment still more in- 
definite. 

On June 13, plaintiffs again wrote defendant, urg- 
ing shipment because they (plaintiffs) were entirely 
out of corn to supply the demands of their trade. 

On June 29 defendant writes plaintiffs that he has 
no corn, and offers to make settlement on basis of 
the market difference at the expiration of the time 
of shipment provided for in the original contract 
(commonly considered by the trade 10 days), wholly 
ignoring the several weeks’ voluntary delay which 
he had caused by repeated promises to “ship as 
soon as possible.” mete 

On July 2, plaintiffs found and purchased 3 or 
better white corn from other parties at 53 cents 
per bushel delivered at Plainville, and therewith 
supplied their needs; and on July 3 so advised de- 
fendant, offering to settle on basis of actual loss, 
which, figuring freight from Home City to Plain- 
ville, made a net loss of eight and eight-tenths cents 
per bu. This offer defendant refused, and on July 
15 wrote: “I have bought some white corn to come 
in Friday, and will then send you the car of white 
corn I owe you. I will send you 700 bu.; 
you send me a draft for the amount, $255.50. I 
want this before I ship the corn.” To which plain- 
tiffs replied, “We are not in the habit of sending 
drafts in payment for grain before it is shipped. 
All shippers in shipping to us make draft. This 
is the customary way of settlement. Please load 
car at once and make draft with bill of lading at- 
tached. Same will be honored upon presentation.” 
To this defendant replied on July 20, ‘Will not ship 
it till you send a draft for the amount,” which 
plaintiffs refused to do; and same has been sub- 
mitted for arbitration. : 

This committee therefore finds,— 

(1) That at the time the contract was made, 
prompt shipment and the customary terms of the 
grain trade were satisfatcory to both parties. Noth- 
ing was said by either party as to making payment 
in any other manner than by the customary method 
of making sight draft with bill of lading attached. 

(2) That defendant voluntarily extended the 
time of shipment much to the inconvenience and 
loss of plaintiffs, which fact debars said defendant 
from claiming any right to settlement on basis of 
prompt shipment. 

(3) That a commercial car load of wheat and 
corn is now considered by nearly all boards of 
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trade and grain associations as seven hundred 
bushels. . 

Therefore, we unanimously award the plaintiffs 
in this case judgment against the defendant herein, 
for'an amount equal to eight and eight-tenths cents 
per bushel on seven hundred bushels, or $61.60, 
said amount representing the excess cost to plain- 
tiffs in obtaining the corn contracted for from de- 
fendant. A. T. RODGERS, 

GEO. H. HUNTER, 


Topeka, Kansas. E. N. BAILEY. 


Lefferson & Garber succeed L.. E. Garber in the 
seed business at Findlay, Ohio. 


The annual meeting of the American Seed Trade 
Association will be held at St. Louis, Mo., June 21 
to 23. C. E. Kendel, of Cleveland, Ohio, is secre- 
tary and S. F. Willard, of Wethersfield, Conn., is 
president. 

. The National Provisioner in a recent issue states 
that the meteorological conditions in Russia during 
1903 have been even more unfavorable to the crops 
of such oil seeds as linseed, hemp, rape, sunflower 
and mustard seed than to the crops of breadstuffs. 


Recent advices from London, England, report a 
general shortage of red clover seed with sales at 
steadily advaneing prices. English buyers admit 
that they will have to depend mainly upon foreign 
seed during the coming spring. The continued wet 
weather has greatly delayed farming operations. 
There is said to be a good demand for alsykes and 
also for trefoil. Prices on these remain firm. 


The loss of the Buckbee Seed Co. of Rockford, 
fll., as a result of a fire in its warehouse last June, 
has finally been adjusted. The settlement was at 
the rate of 90 per cent loss, the seed company 
getting $72,450 instead of the full insurance of 
$80,000 as claimed. :The claim was decided upon by 
an arbitration committee, as the Seed Company and 
the insurance people could not agree on the amount 
of loss. 


The Eastern Ontario Seed Grain Association held 


a seed fair at Ottawa, Ont., March 8, 9 and 10, in: 


connection with the Winter Fair at the exhibition 
grounds. Cash prizes were awarded for the best 
lots of grain, corn, potatoes, grass and clover seeds. 
No entry fee was charged to exhibitors, but each 
lot of seed exhibited was required to be a fair rep- 
resentative of not less than five bushels in the case 
of wheat and peas, ten of oats or barley, 350 pounds 
of corn in the ear, ten bushels of potatoes, or three 
of grass and clover seeds. Seed fairs have been 
held annually at Guelph, Markham and other points 
in Western Ontario -during the last twenty-five 
years. 


In Canada the experts of the Dominion govern- 
ment are taking up the question of breeding wheat 
so as to prevent deterioration in the quality of 
the famous red Fyfe of Manitoba and the North- 
west. While the government is studying methods 
to keep up the standard of this wheat, it is stated 
by experts that even now there is very little pure 
red Fyfe in the Canadian west and the sample 
is annually becoming more mixed with varieties 
not so good for milling purposes. In order to edu- 
cate the farmers in this matter it is proposed to 
form an association to encourage the raising of 
pure seed and to appoint an expert who will give 
all his time to this subject. 


According to recent reports on the seed situation, 
the shortage is pronounced in many sections of the 
country. In Iowa the great shortage seems to be 
in muskmelon and cucumber. seeds, the latter 
selling from $1.50 to $1.75 per pound. A scarcity 
of good seed potatoes, especially of the early varie- 
ties, exists in Wisconsin. In that state the clover 
seed crop was light in yield and poor in quality. 
The tomato seed crop of Wisconsin was also below 
the average. In Michigan asparagus, beans, water- 
melons, and dwarf peas are short and prices will be 
higher than the average. Late varieties of sweet 
corn are scarce and high as is also cucumber seed. 
In Ohio the main shortage is in fine seeds, sweet 
corn, wax beans and some varieties of wrinkled 
peas. Growers of some varieties of cucumbers and 
muskmelons are only supplying 10 per cent of the 
amount contracted. Wax beans, sweet corn of all 
varieties, cucumbers, some winter squashes, and 
many kinds of muskmelons are all reported very 
scarce and high in Pennsylvania. Certain classes 
of seed, especially sweet corn and vine seeds, are 
very scarce in Massachusetts. The past season in 
New York was favorable for most kinds of seeds, 
but owing to the cold, late fall certain articles are 
short and correspondingly high. This applies par- 
ticularly to sweet corn, cucumbers, melons and 
squashes, and in a lesser degree to wax beans. All 
other lines of crops in that state are good and 
prices will be normal. 


CONDITION OF SEED CORN. 


Albert N. Hume of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Illinois in response to numerous 
inquiries as to the vitality of seed corn to be used 
in Illinois this spring and other inquiries for test- 
ing the seed has given out the following: 


Many corn growers of the northern two-thirds 
of Illinois are much concerned about the vitality 
of seed corn for next season. We do not wish to 
become unduly alarmed over the situation, but we 
believe it is well to present some facts at hand, 
thus calling attention to the necessity of the best 
seed that can be found. Nearly all of the leading 
seed corn growers and dealers report that there is 
much corn of low vitality. Some of them are not 
putting any seed corn on the market at all. Others 
are selling with a definite statement that its vitality 
is not perfect. Those who guarantee high vitality 
are testing practically every ear they sell. 

H. B. Perry of Stark County, Illinois, the origina- 


tor and breeder of Golden Eagle, states to us thats 


he does not feel warranted in selling any corn for 
seed this spring from the crop of 1903. 

W. H. Young of Menard County, Illinois, stated 
that while some of his earliest corn tested better 
than 90 per cent for vitality that from his later crop 
was testing not much more than 80 per cent. 

James L. Reid, the well known corn breeder, com- 
plained of the low vitality of some of his crop. 

E. E. Chester & Son, Leaming breeders of Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, have sold some corn of high 
germination, but they have been careful in all in- 
stances to market the best ears. They state that 
they find it necessary to discard a great many ears 
from every bushel which would usually be expected 
to go for seed. = 

These statements from the most reliable men only 
reflect the general feeling concerning the matter in 
question. Nearly all the corn growers who attended 
the late Corn Growers and Stockmen’s convention 
at the University of Illinois were of the belief that 
seed corn of high vitality is likely to be in great 
demand. 

We have made a number of tests of seed corn at 
the University of Illinois. Some of these samples 
of corn were sent in by farmers especially for the 
purpose of having them tested. Some of them were 
purchased by the University for use in judging 
work and other purposes. Some of them were from 
cribs where the corn was well kept, but did not re- 
ceive any special attention. All of them were from 
corn which might be expected to make good germ- 
ination tests. Out of seven tests of 100 kernels each 
sent to us from Brown County, and tested by a 
number of our students, the highest was 97 per 
cent: The others in order were as follows: 91.6, 
86, 81, 79, 79, and 70. The tests reflect no dis- 
credit whatever upon the growers. They are as 
good or better than the average for the present 
year. 

The writer secured a composite sample of corn 
from Kendall County. This was show corn at the 
Farmers’ Institute in that county, and would per- 
haps be as high in germination, if not higher, than 
the average. Out of four tests made by reliable 
students we get the following percents: 87, 82, 82, 
and 71. 

Some corn taken from our own crib at the Ex- 
perimental Station farm was also tested. The high- 
est per cent of vitality of any sample ear as tested 
by our students was 90 and the average dozen 
students was 63. In our class in germination, we 
find that in general the vitality of seed corn from 
different parts of the state, and even from the most 
reliable sourees is low., 

If, as seems probable, we are compelled to select 
seed corn for spring from a crib having a large per- 
centage of frosted ears or of ears which for various 
reasons will not grow, the question is what can be 
done to help insure our stand of corn for the com- 
ing year? It will hardly do to plant seed on valu- 
able land with a certainty that one-fifth will not 
grow. The best suggestion the writer has to offer 
to corn growers is that they make a most careful 
inspection of corn which they expect to use for seed, 
whether it be purchased from reliable growers or 
selected from their own storehouses. 

We believe it would be possible for every ear of 
corn planted in Illinois to be tested for vitality. If 
an ear does not come to the required standard, it 
may be possible to discard it, thus reducing the 
amount of seed which will not grow and materially 
increasing the stand of our corn crop the coming 
year. It seems like a heavy task to germinate three 
kernels of corn from every ear in a bushel, and yet 
two or three evenings each week for a few weeks 
on the part of only one person would test enough 
ears of corn to plant his own crop at least. The 
kernels could be placed between folds of blotting 
paper laid in a moist box or moistened between two 
common dinner plates. It is not very difficult to 
keep track of the ear from which each set of kernels 
comes. One kernel would be taken from the butt 
of the ear, one from the middle and one from the 
tip. If they all grew, the ear could reasonably be 


supposed to be good, otherwise it should be dis- 
carded. 

Doctor C. G. Hopkins of our University suggests 
the idea to the writer. He is employing it in test- 
ing seed corn which he expects to plant on his own 
farm in southern Illinois. If these men can afford 
to test every ear of corn they use for seed, the same 
may at least be worth suggesting to farmers in gen- 
eral who are anxious to know what kind of corn 
they are going to plant. 


FLAXSEED 


The warehouse of the Essex Flax Mill at Essex, 
Ont., was burned February 22. The loss is estimated 
at $10,000. 


Fire at Ripley, Ont., on February 19, destroyed 
the flax mill of the Ripley Flax Co. The loss is 
about $3,500. 


Imports of flaxseed for the month of January 
amounted to 976 bushels, valued at $1,289. The 
total imports of flaxseed for the seven months end- 
ing with January were 5,314 bushels, valued at 
$6,633, as compared with 119,922 bushels, valued at 
$180,135, for the corresponding period ending with 
the preceding January. 


During the month of January 25,191 bushels of 
flaxseed, valued at $25,944, were exported as com- 
pared with 78,591 bushels, valued at $108,494, for the 
preceding January. For the seven months ending 
with January 757,966 bushels of flaxseed, valued at 
$820,192, were exported, as compared with 3,781,543 
bushels, valued at $5,282,395, for the corresponding 
seven months ending with the preceding January. 


Hugo Muench, United States consul at Plauen, 
Germany, has written the department at Washing- 
ton stating that owing to the unprecedented short- 
age in the 1903 flax crop of Russia a sort of corner 
in the raw material has been formed and the price 
has advanced since October 1 about 25 per cent. 
Russia furnishes about 80 per cent of the flax util- 
ized in the linen textile districts of Germany and 
also large quantities of raw material to England 
and Scotland. Fully one-third of this year’s crop 
of Russian flax is said to have been ruined by the 
early and heavy snows. 


OUR CALLERS 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month. ] 


J. A. Bock, Argos, Ind. 

F. W. Heck, Monee, Il. 

Wm. Truitt, Findlay, Ill. 

J. F. Wenk, Marinette, Wis. 

J. D. Van Camp, Argos, Ind. 

D. J. Hayes, New Orleans, La. 

Harry K. Ives, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Johnson of Johnson & Field Co., Racine, Wis. 
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DOLLAR WHEAT. 


The farmer figures out what wheat would be 
worth in case of a world’s war.—Chicago Evening 
Journal. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Kansas had a good rain on March 9, the first since 
October. ‘The storm covered east Oklahoma also. 


In Nebraska fall grain is coming out nicely and 
preparations for early spring sowing are going for- 
ward. 

A message from Enid, Okla., to a Chicago com- 
mission house says rain is badly needed and that 
crops have been injured by severe drought. 

Early planted wheat in Kentucky promises well, 
but much of the late planted has been damaged 
and the ground will be put into oats and corn. 

The monthly crop report of the International and 
Great Northern Railroad, it is reported, gives the 
wheat promise for that part of Texas covered by 
its lines as not more than half the yield of last year. 

The popular opinion has been that the Michigan 
wheat has been well covered with snow, and that 
the condition will be high. A leading firm at De- 
troit states that the Michigan condition might be 
as low as the Ohio. 

Reports from the Northwest are in accord with 
the prediction of H. V. Jones of the Commercial 
West that a large wheat acreage will be sown in 
that section this year. A corresponding decrease 
in the flax acreage, and possibly barley also, is 


looked for. 

The Orange Judd Farmer estimates the stocks 
in farmers’ hands at 157,000,000 bushels wheat, 846,- 
000,000 bushels corn, and 258,000,000 bushels oats, 
compared with 196,000,000 bushels wheat, 1,069,000,- 
000 bushels corn, and 369,000,000 bushels oats last 
year. 


Reports from some Indiana counties would seem 
to indicate that the wheat is in poor shape. For 
instance, it is claimed that in some portions of Clark 
County farmers are arranging to plow up their 
wheat fields and plant corn. State Statistician B. 
F. Johnson believes, however, that if there is not 
too much alternate freezing and thawing the state 
will have a fair crop. 

Broomhall’s latest mail report gives the world’s 


wheat for 1903 at 407,336,000 bushels, as compared 
with 396,910,000 bushels in 1902. Rye is placed at 
192,600,000, as against 188,900,000; corn, 352,900,000, 
as against 369,600,000; oats, 358,500,000, as against 
396,400,000, and barley, 133,100,000, as against 131,- 
800,000. The grand total for 1903 is 1,444,436,000 
bushels as compared with 1,483,610,000 bushels for 


1902. 


The March report of the weather bureau says that 
as a whole, the reports regarding winter wheat in- 
dicate that the condition of this crop is unpromis- 
ing over much the greater part of the winter wheat 
belt; the most unfavorable reports being received 
from the middle and eastern districts. At the be 
ginning of February the greater part of the win- 
ter wheat area was well covered with snow, but only 
the most northerly portions were protected during 
the greater part of the month. 


Corn planting is in progress in Texas. Good rains 
have been general and the fall sown wheat and 
oats are in good condition. Secretary H. B. Dorsey 
of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association is quoted 
as saying: “The prospects for wheat and oats in 
all parts of the state are unusually good. The re- 
cent rains and snows have softened the ground and 
the outlook is exceedingly bright.” The green-bug 
seare has blown over and all traces of the insect 
are disappearing. 


Advices from Kansas regarding the wheat crop 
are conflicting but the general trend of reports is 
favorable. Lack of moisture has been the bear 
feature, but apparently the damage is not so great 
as feared. According to W. L. Taylor of the Taylor 
Grain Co., Topeka, last year’s crop has been almost 
entirely shipped out of the southern part of the 
wheat belt. In some counties the amount left will 
run as high as 20 per cent of the total crop, but 
the average in the southern half of Kansas is about 
11 per cent of the crop. 


The Ohio state report dated March 1 says: On 
the setting in of winter, owing to late seeding and 
lack of moisture, the wheat had not attained the 
usual degree of growth and vigor. In many fields 
there was very little appearance of the plant. The 
estimated condition of wheat on December 1, 1903, 
was 78 per cent of an average condition. The esti- 
mated decline up to March 1 is not unexpected. 
The present estimate is 69 per cent. The winter 
has been severely cold, but there has been a great 
amount of snow protection. The ground has been 
continuously frozen, so there has been no upheaval 
of the wheat roots, and if favorable weather pre- 
vails until the complete opening of spring the wheat, 
now well in the ground, may shoot rapidly forward 
and advance many points in general condition. The 
frost is not yet out of the ground, and while most 


of the snow has disappeared, the wheat has not had 
time to green up, and it is therefore difficult to 
estimate, with any degree of correctness, the true 
condition of the plant. Much that now shows brown 
and has the appearance of being winter killed may 
be safe at the root, and show vigor at the proper 
time. Winter conditions have been more favorable 
than otherwise to the protection of wheat, and the 
developments of the next few weeks will be awaited 
with considerable interest. 

The Missouri state report says that in portions of 
the northeast section winter wheat was fairly well 
protected by snow and sleet, but elsewhere the 
ground was bare during much the greater part of 
the month and in many counties the crop has been 
considerably damaged. Except in the extreme south- 
ern counties, however, there was but little alternate 
thawing and freezing, and while the tops of the 
plants have been killed to a considerable extent, 
the roots are not thought to be seriously injured. 
In many of the southern counties where wheat was 
sown late and, owing to drought, made little or no 
growth during the fall, the crop is in very poor 
condition, but in a considerable number of the 
northern and western counties it seems to have held 
its own and its condition is very near the average. 
In a few of the extreme southwestern counties some 
plowing has been done for oats and corn. 


According to an Illinois state report issued on 
March 1 the general condition of wheat is unprom- 
ising. The plant entered winter under unfavorable 
conditions, and development has been almost en- 
tirely suspended on account of rigorous weather. 
Some fields are reported to be badly damaged, others 
winter-killed. Where the plant has been covered 
with snow only conjecture is offered with regard 
to present condition. While many favorable reports 
have been received. a considerable majority report 
adversely. Much damp, soft corn remains in the 
hands of farmers, and opinion is freely expressed 
that considerable damage will ensue when the 
weather moderates. Cars are scarce for moving the 
grain, and in some instances it is spoiling in ele- 
vators. A matter of concern in many localities is 
vital seed for planting. Much of the grain was im- 
mature before garnering, and experiment has shown 
that reliable seed wil not be plentiful. 


Under date of March 5, Edward G. Heeman of 
Chicago says: The large primary receipts, this 
week, especially in St. Louis and Kansas City, in- 
dicate that there is much more wheat held back 
than was thought, and the government report next 
week may prove a big surprise. With exports about 
half as much as one year ago there is no danger of 
a famine in supplies before the next crop is avail- 
able. The next bull turn, however,—and I believe 
it is not far off—will probably be in the deferred 
months, based on the poor crop outlook. News of 
that kind will bring in the outside trade to a greater 
extent than anything else. The Ohio state report 
sounded the first alarm. That state had the most 
snow protection all winter and the condition of the 
crop in other states is probably decidedly poorer. 
Prairie fires in the Southwest in March, something 
unheard of, confirm all the reports of the serious 
lack of moisture since last fall in that section of 
the country and forewarns a howl from there any 
day. The trade has had a taste of $1 wheat for the 
first time in six years and seems to like it and an 
advance will be easier from this level than if prices 
were considerably lower. With the possibilities 
favoring the bull side, September wheat could easily 
sell higher than did the May. 


The report on farm reserves of grain made by 
the Department of Agriculture was given out on 
March 10. It reflects the size of future supplies 
until another harvest. It suggests the lightest 
wheat reserves held by farmers in the United States 
March 1 since 1898, and, with four exceptions, the 
lightest in fifteen years. They are 132,000,000 bush- 
els, or 20.8 per cent of last year’s crop of 637,000,000 
bushels, and 32,000,000 bushels less than a year ago. 
Stocks of corn are 839,000,000 bushels, or 37.4 per 
cent of the crop of 2,244,000,000 bushels, a reduc- 
tion of 221,000,000 bushels from last year, and the 
largest since 1897, with the exception of 1903. 
Stocks of oats are 273,700,000 bushels, or 34.9 per 
cent of the crop of 784,000,000 bushels, and 91,300,- 
000 bushels below last year. Stocks of wheat based 
on the government’s percentages of farmers’ hold- 
ings in the three Northwestern states are 78,700,000 
bushels, an unusually light supply. In Kansas and 
Nebraska there is 26,160,000 bushels, Kansas having 
only 18 per cent of its crop left, or 15,660,000 bush- 
els. In the soft winter wheat states of Michigan, 
Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri there is only 
21,500,000 bushels, the percentages ranging from 16 
to 25, compared with 21 to 31 per cent last year, 
showing that farmers have marketed their wheat 
closer than usual. 

Comparative stocks of grains for the past two 
years are as follows: 


1904—— 1903 
Stock, bu. P.C. Stock, bu. P.C. 
Wiheats chs acon 132,000,000 - 20.8 164,000,000 24.5 
Or uiik Gyan e one 839,000,000 37.4 1,050,000,000 41.6 
Oats ......-;-,273,700,000 34.9 365,000,000 36,9 


$< neice 


Stocks of wheat and corn in farmers’ hands 
March 1, with the percentage of the previous year’s 
crop and the cash price at Chicago for the past 
fifteen years, compare as follows: 


Year— Wheat, bu. Per cent. Price. 
OOS wcertavarene seatte-ator 132,000,000 20.8 $ .94% 
BOOS tevecica ore sete 164,000,000 24.5 15% 
E90 De ears coer eee 173,700,000 23.2 -T41 
gS Ta Ue ae Er in 128,000,000 24.5 5 
TOO eh si0y forsee 158,745,000 29.0 64% 
TOG eee tie. datos 198,000,000 29.3 -73% 
ESOS iee ae eee eee 121,000,000 22.9 1.04% 
ESOT a toe eens 88,000,000 20.6 .78%4 
ERG G08 See lest se seamen 123,000,000 26.3 68% 
BOOBs aie. a cncto het eee 75,000,000 16.3 54 
SOA ck sket ore 114,000,000 28.8 58% 
ESOS. cence 135,000,000 26.2 721% 
LSS Zee ae Aas 171,000,000 28.0 875% 
LS OUR Sar ea, escheat 112,000,000 28.0 94 
S90 steve og etiam dis oes 156,000,000 31.9 17% 

Corn, bu. Per cent. Price. 
1S OA ieee os ope een 839,000,000 37.4 $ 5116 
A903 cee oe 1,050,000,000 41.6 45% 
LGOD ee chee wetene 443,457,000 29.1 51% 
RO OL ire ot «eee aoe 776,200,000 36.9 39% 
ASOO Aoi, srephesceere 773,729,000 37.2 338% 
1 ROO Ure ene ya ee 800,500,000 41.6 36 
TS OS) Sree ca ae teas 783,000,000 41.1 29% 
LS OT eere copa eee 1,164,000,000 51.0 22% 
ES 9G se ayes oes cee 1,072,000,000 49.8 294% 
RO Neat nee cele 475,000,000 3912 438% 
US 94s ee dhs & Conse es 589,000,000 36.4 84% 
USSG waa ote eke a 627,000,000 38.5 40 
TSO Sere tare een ares 860,000,000 41.8 41% 
PRO recs ae ee eee 542,000,000 36.4 54 
[SOON ere ene 970,000,000 45.9 -28% 


Corn has been marketed in most states closer than 
in a majority of the past fifteen years, and out of 
the crop of 1,271,000,000 bushels in the seven sur- 
plus states, which grow the bulk of the commercial 
crop of the country, there are only 459,000,000 bush- 
els, or 301,000,000 bushels less than a year ago, and 
230,000,000 bushels more than in the short crop year 
of 1902, showing a large consumption the past win- 
ter. 

Farm reserves of corn in the leading surplus 
states March 1 for three years compare as follows: 


1904. 1903. 1902. 

ODIO ee sec oe 29,000,000 48,643,000 24,094,000 
indiana seer 54,000,000 73,672,000 37,004,000 
THIN OIS Aree sreeyacs 108,000,000 171,320,000 59,408,000 
Towa) =. eee ore 69,000,000 107,167,000 71,382,000 
Missouri . 73,000,000 137,400,000 11,959,000 
Kansas - 62,000,000 93,578,000 8,611,000 
Nebraska . 64,000,000 128,785,000 26,194,000 

Totals ....$459,000,000 760,565,000 228,852,000 


The percentages of last year’s crops of wheat, 
corn, and oats in farmers’ hands March 1 for each 
of the principal grain-producing states are as fol- 
lows: 


States— Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
IN@W -NOrk ar cet ashi autgseee 28 30 45 
Pennsylvaniaw  ja.6- se ees 28 32 41 
TEXAS ect ihe. ho ere eee 17 41 19 
Ohio. su mat. cose ee eee 23 33 34 
Michigan 2520. ae eee ee 24 35 34 
Indiana: 422.-33..co eee 20 38 28 
Tilinois’ .22oee ee eee ee 19 41 35 
Wisconsin: ie sci eae cee 29 28 39 
Minnesota’ “hai... eee 25 28 38 
TOW case 2% = 2 sq eee eee 26 30 31 
Missouri. 2 iisacce neo eee 16° 36 34 
Kansas soc sate oy teste eee 18 36 35 
Nebraska: os-s2s cee eee eee 25 37 35 
South, Dakota: (2-2 25 30 46 
North Dakota .2s..4e- ese 17 18 44 
Californian 7-20 ee ee eee 14 15 LL 


United -Statessss cee eee 28.8 37.4 34.9 


An attempt is to be made in London to boom a 
“type” sample of Argentine wheat. 


The German imports of grain from Russia have 
been seriously interfered with since the war began. 


The new Columbian tariff places grains, beans, 
vegetables, etc., in class 2, taxable at le gold per 
2.204 pounds. 

The grain firm of Johann Latusen of Berlin has 
failed; liabilities $250,000; assets $50,000. Some 
American firms are said to be hit. 

It is officially denied that Russia has ordered or 
intends to order the suspension of wheat exports. 
They have practically stopped nevertheless. 


The grain crop of Bohemia in 1903 averaged 22.28 
bushels of wheat per acre; 20.56 bushels of rye; 
25.3 bushels of barley; and 26.22 bushels of oats. 
This seems to be below the usual yield per acre of 
the Continent. 

Minister Balfour in parliamentary papers sub- 
mitted to Parliament on March 8 said: “The de- 
clared policy of his majesty’s government does not 
include the taxation of food, and it is not proposed 
to deal with the fiscal question during the currency 
of the present Parliament.” 
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Edward H. Bruck, manager of an elevator at Mc- 
Lean, Ill., was killed on March 4 by falling down 
a shaft. He was 49 years old. 


The death is reported of Harry E. Kier of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., a hay and grain dealer, and for two 
years a member of the Pittsburg Grain Exchange. 

Ellis Y. Shartle, a well known member of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade and for many years 
in the grain trade of that city, died on February 24. 


George F. Brown, a resicent of Morris, IIl., since 
1855 and for many years a grain merchant at that 
place, died suddenly at his home in that city re- 
cently. Mr. Brown was 76 years of age. 


Edward A. Driver, of Riverside, Ill., a prominent 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, died at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., March 5. His death was caused 
by an affection of the heart and occurred after a 
very brief illness. 


Joseph Warren Dusenbery, a member of the hay 
and feed firm of H. Dusenbery & Co., New York 
City, died suddenly in that city recently. The 
deceased was a nephew of J. W. Dusenbery of the 
National Hay Association. He leaves a widow. 


Samuel H. McPherran of the commission firm of 
McPherran Bros., Chicago, and for the past twenty 
years a member of the board of trade of this city, 
died suddenly on February 29. Mr. McPherran 
commenced business as a clerk with Geddes & Kirk- 
wood. 


John Bingham, aged 50 years, died at his home 
in Watertown, Mass., February 25 after a _ brief 
illness. Mr. Bingham was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and had been engaged in 
the grain business as an exporter and broker for 
many years. He leaves a wife and two children. 


Henry Stearns, a member of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and a leading grain dealer of Nashua, 
N. H., died suddenly at his home in the last named 
city on February 17, aged 68 years. Mr. Stearns 
was born in Lexington, Mass., but had lived in 
Nashua, N. H., the most of his life. He leaves a> 
wife and one daughter. 

Weston R. Prentiss, junior member of the firm 
of A. J. Prentiss & Son, grain and provision dealers 
at Saco, Me., died on February 6, after a five weeks’ 
jllness, aged 42 years. Mr. Prentiss was a promi- 
nent member of the Republican party in that sec- 
tion and had held several offices of trust. He is 
survived by his widow. 

James Kerby, a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for thirty-eight years and one of its quaintest 
and most eccentric characters, died at his residence, 
1107 Millard avenue, March 7. The deceased was 
born at Brantford, Ont., in 1826. Through one of 
his grandmothers he was a lineal descendant of 
Joseph Brant, the Mohawk Indian chief of colonial 
days. 

Albert Johnson, the oldest of the brothers who 
have conducted the grain and wood business of the 
Johnson Estate at Duluth, Minn., for some time, 
died recently, aged nearly 30 years. His death was 
caused by typhoid pneumonia and occurred after 
an illness of three weeks. Another of the brothers, 
Walter, died at just about the time that he (Albert) 
was taken sick. 


William Stevener, a member of the firm of John 
Stevener & Bro., hay and feed dealers at St. Louis, 
Mo., was struck by an engine on February 11 and 
almost instantly killed. The locomotive struck the 
wagon on which Mr. Stevener was riding, hurling 
him into the air. He fell upon the pavement, strik- 
ing on his head and crushing his skull. The de- 
ceased was 52 years old and leaves a wife and fam- 
ily. 

Michael Scanlan, aged 75 years, and for 28 years 
a resident of St. Paul, Minn., died on February 16. 
His death was caused by a complication of diseases 
and occurred after nearly a year’s illness. For 
many years Mr. Scanlan was in charge of several 
large elevators in the Twin Cities, later taking a 
position under the St. Paul city government. Prior 
to his removal to St. Paul Mr. Scanlan was for 
some years a resident of Mendota, Minn. 


Armon D. Acheson, secretary and one of the oldest 
active members of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change, died at his home in Wynnewood, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 27. He had been confined to his home for 
about three weeks by an attack of pleuro-pneu- 
monia which resulted in his death. The deceased 
was born in Philadelphia in 1837. His father was 
a member of the grain firm of Acheson & Rommel. 
Upon the retirement of his father from business 
he entered the firm and was connected with it until 
the partnership was dissolved. Mr. Acheson was 
elected vice-president of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange in 1885 and shortly afterwards en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business. He was 


elected secretary of the Exchange in 1897. His 
widow and two daughters survive him. 


Nathan Sellers, Jr., treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange and formerly a well known 
flour dealer, died at his home in that city on Feb- 
ruary 17 after a lingering illness. The deceased 
was 70 years of age and was formerly treasurer 
of the Millbourne Flour Mills Co. He retired from 
active business several years ago. Mr. Sellers was 
at one time vice-president of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange. Itis wife, two brothers and 
a sister survive him. 


James Blass, for many years a director and twice 
president of the Toledo Produce Exchange, died at 
his home in that city February 25 of paralysis. The 
deceased was born in New York state in 1833 and 
passed his early manhood in lower Michigan and 
northern Indiana. He became a resident of To- 
ledo, Ohio, in 1865 and was for many years in the 
grain trade in that city. The Produce Exchange 
passed appropriate resolutions and its board of di- 
rectors attended his funeral in a body. Mr. Blass 
leaves a family. 

Frank A. Rockafellow, for the past 30 years a 
business man of Carson City, Mich., and for the 
greater part of that time in the grain trade, died 
on February 24 at the age of 55 years. At the 
time of his death Mr. Rockafellow was operating 
two elevators at Carson City and one each at Mid- 
dleton, Vickeryville and Sheridan, Mich., under 
the name of Rockafellow Grain Co. The deceased 
was a member of the executive board of the Michi- 
gan Hay Dealers’ Association. He leaves a widow 
and two daughters. 


Joel C. Moulton, a grain and feed merchant of 
Hartford, Conn., died at his home in Wethersfield, 
Conn., February 28, aged 61 years. His death was 
caused by pneumonia and occurred after a two 
weeks’ illness. The deceased was a resident of 
Newport, Vt., prior to his removal to Hartford, 
Conn., in 1891. About two years ago he engaged in 
the grain business at Hartford. A few weeks pre- 
ceding his death he sold his business and had 


planned to take an extended pleasure trip when he | 


was taken sick. Mr. Moulton was a veteran of the 


Civil War and was imprisoned in Libby Prison at | 


one time during that struggle. He leaves a wife, 
one daughter and three brothers. 

Theodore M. Chapin died at his home in Great 
Barrington, Mass., February 25, aged 82 years. Mr. 
Chapin engaged in the grain business at Great Bar- 


rington many years ago under the firm name of | 


Chapin & Co., with the late Ward Lewis as a‘part- 


ner. The firm also did business at Lenox Dale, | 
Mass., under the name of Lewis, Chapin & Co. Be- | 
fore engaging in the grain business Mr. Chapin was | 


station agent at Vandeusenville, Mass., for the old 
Housatonic Railroad, succeeding his father who was 
the first agent at that place. Overy fifty years ago 
Mr. Chapin was appointed station agent for the 
same road at Great Barrington and soon afterwards 
went into the grain trade. He leaves a widow. 


Almeron K. Knapp, a well known grain man of 
Minooka, Ill., died at his home in that place Feb- 
ruary 27 aged 67 years. His death was the result 
of an apoplectic stroke sustained about ten months 
ago and from which he had never recovered. Since 
that time he had been nearly helpless and his 
grain business was carried on by his confidential 
man, George Colleps. Mr. Knapp was born in Cat- 
taraugus County, N. Y., in 1836. He was married 
in 1860 and came west with his wife several years 
later, locating at Lockport, Ill. He was afterwards 
for a time at Channahon, Ill., in charge of a grain 


business and after shipping grain on. the canal | 


for two years removed to Minooka, Ill. Here he 


engaged in business for himself and was for almost | 
forty years the leading grain merchant of the town. | 


The deceased had been a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1884. His estate is variously 
estimated at from $50,000 to $100,000. He leaves 
besides his wife, one sister, Mrs. Delia Fluent, of 
St. Charles, Iowa. 


William Pratt McLaren, 


Wis., died recently in that city. 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1834, and came to 
this country in 1853. He remained for a short time 
in New York, later going to Boston and from there 
to Iowa. In 1856 he located in Montreal, Que., be- 
coming a partner in the grain firm of James Oliver 
& Co. He continued in this connection for eight 


years during which time he was elected a director | 
of the Montreal Board of Trade and was an in- | 


corporator and president of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change. In 1864 he disposed of his interests in 
Montreal and removed to Milwaukee, Wis., where he 
established the commission firm of W. P. McLaren 
& Co., doing business both in Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. Mr. McLaren retired from this connection in 
1884 and for two years was a member of a whole- 
sale grocery firm. For about twenty-five years he 
was a member of the board of trustees and of the 
executive committee of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and for eight years held the 
office of second yice-president of that company. Mr. 


for more than thirty | 
years one of the leading business men of Milwaukee, | 
The deceased was | 


McLaren was twice elected vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and was a mem- 
ber of its board of directors for many years. He 
was also a director of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co., and at one time vice-president 
of the National Board of Trade. In addition to this 
he had held many other important offices of trust, 
both in business and political circles. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and two daughters. 


Issued on February 9. 1904, 

Conveyor.—Alfred J. Webster, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. Filed 
Sept. 18, 1897. No. 751,885. 

Conveyor Loading Device—Freeman R. Willson, 
Jr., Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, 
Columbus, Ohio. Filed Nov. 23, 1901. Renewed 
Dec. 17, 1908. No. 751,890. 

Grain Door for Cars.—Martin W. Nelson, Kent, 
Minn. Filed May 19, 1903. No. 751,992. See cut. 
Issued on February 16, 1904. 

Grain Separator.—John B. Cornwall, Moline, Ill., 
assignor to the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, 

Ill. Filed Mar. 3, 1903. No. 752,145. See cut. 
Issued on February 23, 1904. 

Grain Conveyor.—Joseph E. Camp, Washington. 
Il]. Filed Jan. 19, 1908. No. 752,651. See cut. 

Conveyor Mechanism for Handling Grains.—Emil 
M. Kramer, Cissna Park, Ill. Filed Dec. 22, 1902. 
No. 752,688. See cut. 

Conveyor.—John A. Heintz, Chenoa, Ill. 
Nov. 14, 1903. No. 752,838. See cut. 
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Storage bin.—James A. Jamie-on, 
Canada. Filed Oct. 6, 1902. No. 752,841. 

Ore or Grain Chute.—Chas. A. Moffett and Frank- 
lin B. Keiser, Birmingham, Ala. Filed Sept. 12, 
1903. No. 752,848. See cut. 

Centrifugal Grain Drier.—Malcolmn L. Barbeau, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., assignor to the S. Howes Com- 
pany, Silver Creek, N. Y. Filed July 17, 1901. No. 
752,882. See cut. 

Grain Door for Freight Cars.—John Riley, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed Aug. 4, 1903. No. 753,162. See 
cut. 


Montreal, 
See cut. 


Issued on March 1, 1904. 

Steel-Concrete _ Construction—John S. Metcalf, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to John S. Metcalf Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Oct. 7, 1903. No. 753,603. See cut. 

Grain Car Door.—James G. Sanborn, Portland, 
Me., assignor of one-half to William H. Stevens, 
Portland, Me. Filed May 11, 1903. No. 753,811. 
See cut. 


Government clerks at Washington contributed 
heavily to the betting on wheat during the recent 
bulge, 
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HAY AND STRAW 


Michigan farmers are reported to be holding their 
hay for higher prices. 

J. S. Hart has succeeded C. W. 
business at Hicksville, Ohio. 

Strictly choice No. 1 timothy hay is said to be 
very scarce in the Philadelphia market. 

Hay is said to be very scarce at Binghamton, N. 
Y., and the price is reported to be steadily rising. 

Fred W. Lipe of New York City is reported to 
have disposed of his hay business at Jackson, Mich. 

W. J. Byrnes of Owosso, Mich., has completed his 
new hay warehouse at Bennington, Mich. It has a 
storage capacity of 200 tons. 

The hay and grain interests of Baltimore were 
left undisturbed by the recent conflagration as the 
fire did not reach the railway terminals and grain 
elevators. 

At Pittsburg; Pa., it is stated that twenty of the 
twenty-two wholesale hay and grain dealers of that 
city are members of the Pittsburg Grain Exchange. 
The other two have applied for membership. 

The Columbian Hay and Grain Co. has been in- 
corporated at St. Louis, Mo., with a capital stock 
of $20,000, fully paid. John H. Evill, N. A. Waldron, 
James B. Hill and J. Leland Boogher are the in- 
corporators. 

Recent arrivals of clover hay on the Pittsburg 
market are said to be unsatisfactory. <A large 
amount of that arriving from Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio was in bad condition, much of it being 
mowburned, milldewed or musty. 

The St. Louis Hay Receivers’ Association met on 
March 4 to frame rules to govern the trade between 
that organization and the St. Louis Feed Dealers’ 
Association. There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy between these two bodies for some time, 
each claiming that the other infringed upon its 
rights. 

The Saginaw Milling Co., Saginaw, Mich., is con- 
verting what is known as the old dairy salt works 
in that city into a hay warehouse. Machinery for 
handling hay is being installed. The milling com- 
pany does an extensive business in hay and grain 
and an addition to its storage capacity was found 
necessary. 

Farmers in the Meredocia bottoms’ of Western 
Illinois were engaged in harvesting their last sum- 
mer’s hay crop during the month of February. The 
erop in the bottoms last year was unusually heavy, 
but owing to the prolonged wet weather and con- 
sequent soggy condition of the ground, it was im- 
possible to harvest it. A large number of the farm- 
ers in that section, taking advantage of the frozen 
ground, have succeeded in harvesting the abandoned 
erop. The hay is said to be well cured and it is 
reported that a large part of it is sold to the paper 
miils. 

A press report of recent date from Carson City, 
Ney., says: “Three agents of the Russian govern- 
ment are in Nevada buying hay to be shipped to 
San Francisco and from thence to the Orient. Hay 
in Washoe County that was $5 a ton in the stack 
last fall is now $15, and having secured all the 
available hay at that price along the Truckee 
meadows the agents went to Lovelocks and along 
the Humboldt River buying alfalfa in thousand ton 
lots. They paid the price asked with certified 
checks on San Francisco. The hay was ordered to 
be sent to Port Arthur.” 


The present hay prospects for California was re- 


Hart in the hay 


cently summed up by the San Bernardino (Cal.) + 


Times-Index as follows: “The general opinion 
among dealers in hay and grain is that the outlod® 


for a heavy hay crop is extremely good and not-* / 
withstanding the long dry spell the next harvest 4: 


will make the season better than last year, even 
though the total precipitation is not half as great. 
In explaining the situation a well posted dealer 
said: ‘Last season can be looked upon as having 
been a good one from the point of view of a dealer 
in grain, but the hay men found in it little satis- 
faction. This year it will be different. The late 
rains will result in a late crop which cannot be 
threshed, and the entire acreage will be cut for 
hay.’ ” 


H. H. Freeman & Co., Chicago, in their market 
letter of March 10 say: “A very nominal receipt 
of hay came in—but 33 cars—which is the lightest 
we have had for any day in two months. The 
amount enroute has fallen off suddenly and almost 
completely, and it has already had the effect of firm- 
ing up conditions here materially. The hay which 
is here will sell better, and we are pleased to note 
the improvement. The Northwestern and St. Paul 
yards have quite a number of cars on hand and 
these can be worked off to better advantage than 
otherwise would be possible. Outlook is very favor- 


able. If you can get further shipments loaded, do 
so, as the movement of hay for the coming month 
will be lighter than we have been having, and bet- 
ter conditions are bound to prevail. We do not 
look for any sharp or great advance, but for good, 
healthy markets, and urge you to take advantage of 
them.” 


REVIEW OF THE CHICAGO HAY MARKET 


The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past three weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending February 20, quotations 
at the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$11.50@12.50; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@11.50; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@10.00; No. 3 Timothy, $8.00@9.50; 
Choice Prairie, $10.50@11.00; No. 1 Prairie, $9.00@ 
10.00; No. 2 Prairie, $8.00@8.50; No. 3 Prairie, $6.00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $5.00@5.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay are for State and outside are for Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at $7.50 
@12.25 for.Choice Timothy, $6.00@8.00 for Clover 
Mixed, $5.00@7.00 for State, and $7.00@10.50 for 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska Prairie Hay. Rye 
Straw sold at $9.00, Wheat Straw at $7.00, and Oat 
Straw at $6.25@7.00. ‘The receipts for the week 
were 5,784 tons, against 6,300 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 289 tons, 
against 165 tons for the previous week. Choice 
grades of Timothy and Prairie Hay were in fair 


request during the week and prices remained un-. 


changed. Low and medium grades were dull and 
no sale. 

During the week ending February 28, quotations 
at the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$11.50@12.50; No. 1 Timothy, $10.50@11.00; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@9.50; No. 3 Timothy, $7.50@8.50; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@10.50; No. 1 Prairie, $9.00@ 
9.50; No. 2 Prairie, $8.00@8.50; No. 3 Prairie, $6.00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $5.00@5.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay are for. State and outside are for Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at 
$7.50@12.50 for poor to choice Timothy, $8.00 for 
Clover Mixed, $8.00 for Clover Hay, $5.00 for State, 
and $6.00@9.50 for Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
Hay. Rye Straw sold at $8.50@9.50, Wheat Straw 
at $7.00, and Oat Straw at $7.00. The receipts for 
the week were 5,674 tons, against 5,784 tons for the 
previous week. Shipments for the week were 234 
tons, against 289 tons for the previous week. The 
arrivals of Timothy and Prairie Hay were quite 
large and the market ruled dull, with no inquiry 
for shipment. 

During the week ending March 5, quotations at 
the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$11.50@12.00; No. 1 Timothy, $10.50@11.00; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@9.50; No. 3 Timothy, $7.50@8.50; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@10.50; No. 1 Prairie, $9.00@ 
9.50; No. 2 Prairie, $8.00@8.50; No. 3 Prairie, $6.00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $5.00@5.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay are for State and outside are for Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at $6.00 
@12.00 for poor to choice; $7.50@8.00 for Clover 
Hay; $5.50 for Threshed Timothy, $3.00@7.00 for 
State, and $6.00@10.00 for Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska Prairie Hay. Rye Straw sold at $9.00@ 
9.50, Wheat Straw at $7.00, and Oat Straw at $7.00. 
The receipts for the week were 6,712 tons, against 
5,674 tons for the previous week. Shipments for 
the week were 263 tons, against 234 tons for the 
previous week. The arrivals of Timothy and 
Prairie Hay were largely in excess of the require- 
ments and a dull and depressed market was ex- 
perienced with prices declining about 50 cents per 
ton. 


HINTS ON BUYING GRAIN FEEDS. 


The inspection of feeding stuffs during the past 


cee brought to notice a number of common 


ions. A few of these can be readily de- 
cred d. by the purchaser if he will make a careful 
amination of the material, and some of the prin- 
al ones are described in-a recent pamphlet of 
he Rhode Island station. 
The usual adulterant of cottonseed meal is the 
hull of the seed. This adulterant was formerly 
easily distinguished by the black appearance, but 
now the hulls are so finely ground together with 
waste cotton that they can be recognized only with 
great difficulty. 

Gluten feed has been sometimes sold as gluten 
meal. As the meal contains from eight to ten per 
cent more protein than the feed, one should be 
sure that he is really obtaining gluten meal. Gluten 
meal is a homogeneous, yellow, granular substance, 
and its general appearance is quite different from 
that of the feed. 

In one case dried distillers’ grains were being 
sold as gluten meal. Judged by the analysis, the 
distillers’ grains are as valuable as the gluten méal, 
yet the fact that they were being sold as a gluten 
meal constituted a fraud. It would have been easy 
enough to have distinguished them from gluten 
feed, but to sell them as gluten meal was even more 
absurd. Distillers’ grains are much darker than 
gluten feed, and for the reason that gluten feed is 


. 


made entirely of corn refuse, the distillers’ grains 
of a mixture of cereals, the two can be distinguished 
by the barley hulls which are found in the distillers’ 
grains but not in the feed. - 

Some of the ‘“‘mixed feeds” found upon the market 
have been found to be grossly adulterated. If 
coarsely ground, the hulls, corncob, ete., used in 
adulterating “‘mixed feeds” may usually be detected 
by taking a small handful of the feed and spread- 
ing it in a thin layer upon the palm of the hand; 
if finely ground, however, the corncob is difficult 
to distinguish. If hulls are present they will ap- 
pear as smali, shiny particles, much lighter in color 
than the brown particles of the bran. In this case 
care must be taken not to confuse the germ of the 
wheat with the hull, for the germ is one of the 
valuable parts of the feed. Its color is nearly like 
that of the hulls, its high content of fat giving it a 
glossy appearance. The hulls, however, are hard 
and not easily broken, but the germs are soft and 
can be split readily. 

The other feeds which have been adulterated are 
by-products from starch and hominy manufacture. 
These are sold under several names, such as chops, 
hominy, chop feed, hominy feed and hominy chops. 

These feeds are adulterated with corncob and 
corn meal. The pure feed has a smooth, slightly 
oily feeling when rubbed between the fingers, and 
if adulterated it will feel more granular. Yellow 
corn meal can be detected by the yellow particles 
of the kernel, which are not found in the pure gc 
Corncob cannot be so easily detected—Ex. 


SALE OF MACHINERY. 


During the month of February the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., sold corn shellers. and 
cleaners to W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
C. N. McFarland, City of Mexico, Mexico;. W- T. 
Pyne Mill & Supply Co., Louisville, Ky.; J. S. Minor 
& Son, Louisville, Ky.: F. P. Otis, Blue Springs, 
Nebr.; Citizens’ Gin & Mill Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 
The company also sold separators to the .following 
during the same period: York Foundry & Hngine 
Works, York, Nebr.; E. E. Hollister, Quincy, Ill.; 
Elmwood Mill & Elevator Co., Elmwood, Nebr.; H. 
J. Good & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript recently 
quoted rates showing that the Canadian farmer 
west of Winnipeg pays less to get his wheat to Fort 
William than the farmers of the Dakotas do to get 
theirs to Duluth, the difference running by towns 
trom 6 to 8e for substantially equivalent distances. 


or Sale 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 12th 
of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month.] 


SCALES 


A BARGAIN. 


Buffalo Wagon Scale; five ton; for sale very 
cheap. Address 
G. W. WARNER, Pickerell, Nebr. 


FOR SALE. 
Fairbanks Railroad Track Scale, 60-ton, with reg- 


istering beam, in good condition, for sale. 
D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN CO., Davenport, Ia. 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Seales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS 


KANSAS ELEVATORS. 


Elevators for sale in Kansas. Address 
EK. J. SMILEY, 37 Crawford Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


299 Jackson Boulevard, 


NEW ELEVATOR. 


In Sac County, Iowa, for sale; 25,000-bushel, 9- 


bin, cribbed. 
J. J. GROSENBAUGH, Nemaha, Iowa.- 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator and coal business; two competitors; re- 


ceipts over one million bus. per annum. Address 
GEO. D. WERNLI, Le Mars, Iowa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


501 


IOWA ELEVATORS. 


Line of four Elevators and Grain Houses for sale 
in western Iowa. Will sell one or all;. large terri- 
tory. Address - $2 
TAYLOR & EMMONS, Stuart, Iowa. 


INDIANA ELEVATOR. 


A’ good elevator, hay storage and coal business 
for sale at Farmland, Ind. Good.-territory, no com- 
petition in hay or coal, one other elevator, a money 
maker for the right man. Address 

BOX 261, Winchester, Ind. 


KANSAS ELEVATOR. 


On account of poor health I offer for sale, Grain 
Elevator on R. R. siding; City Feed Mills, main 


building 25 by 60; scales and coal decks; 6 room 
dwelling. Good established business. A money 
maker. 


KE. B. DOCKUM, Jetmore, Kans. 


Choice, recleaned timothy seeds $1.25 per bu. 
G. L. MILES, 990 Broad St., Grinnell, Ia. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEED. 
For sale. When in need of anything in this line 
write us; we make prompt delivery. ; 
THE WM. S. GILBREATH SEED CO., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


SEEDS, ETC. 
Choice garden peas, 500 bushels standard sorts, 
also alfalfa seed and honey, for sale.- Write 
VOGELER SEED & PRODUCE CO., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
BEST SEEDS. 
Headquarters for Alfalfa; Meadow, Fescue, 
Millet, Sorghum, and Kaffir corn seed. Address 


KANSAS SEED HOUSE, F. Barteldes & Co., Law- 
rence, Kans. 


SEED CORN. 


Choice selected Leaming, Reid and Silver Mine 
seed corn; tipped and shelled; $1.25 per -bushel. 


Address 
W. C. MOTTIER, Gibson City, Il]. 


FOR SALE. 


Seed Speltz, Oats and Barley, also Timothy and 
all field) seeds for sale. Wholesale Price List on 
application. 

L. L. OLDS SEED CoO., Clinton, Wis. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


We offer the best kinds that grow. Seed is taken 
from Alfalfa that makes the best growth and best 
adapted to this country. We sell it more reasonable 
than others; recleaned seed $13.50 per cwt. Turkes- 
tan Alfalfa, the Alfalfa that has proven such a 
great success on dry arid soils and will withstand 
‘more hardships than any other kind. We have 
the genuine article, recleaned, free from obnoxious 
weed seeds, for $16.00 per cwt. Send for samples 
and send in your order. Catalogue is free. Be 
friendly. Write us. Address 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box No. 114, Clarinda, 
lowa. 7 


MACHINERY | 


FOR SALE. 
One New Process Sheller No. 1; in good repair. 
Cheap. 


FINCH & FREEMAN, Dayton, Ind. 


FOR SALE. ; 
Barley Separators, Printz & Rau make, one No. 
1% and one No. 2%, for sale. 
D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN CO., Davenport, Ia. 


FOR SALE. 
One 30 H. vr. latest improved 1904 Pierce -Gaso- 
line Engine; new, guaranteed; $600. -° 
“PIERCE ENGINE CO., Drawer A, Racine, Wis. 


A BARGAIN. 


Sheller and cleaner combined, size No. 1, for sale 
cheap; Barnard & Leas make; warranted strictly 
as good as new. Taken on a chattel mortgage. 
dress 

JOHN BUTZER, Hillsdale, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


One 36-foot, 50-ton Buffalo Track Scale. 

One 12x15 center crank engine. 

Both the above as good as new; will sell cheap. 
Address 

DAVENPORT MALT & GRAIN CO., Davenport, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


Thirty sets of 42,000-pound Fairbanks-Morse 
Compound-Beam Hopper Scales, as good as new. 
Can furnish framing timbers with these scales. 

2400 feet of second hand 5 ply 1744-inch wide rub- 
ber belt. 

2800 elevator buckets, 6x14%, four holes, with 
brace in center. Can furnish boots to go with this 
belt. 

Four steel pans, 168 inches long at top, 92 inches 
long at bottom, 63 inches wide at top, 37 inches wide 
at bottom, 60 inches deep. 

Prices made on above on application. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI GRAIN CO., 
building, Omaha, Nebr. 


523-534 Bee 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 12th 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month.] 


MACHINERY WANTED 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 

If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


- SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED. 


Position as manager of grain elevator. Fifteen 
years’ experience with grain, coal, hay and live 
stock trade. - Best reference as-to character and 
ability. Address 


EK. J. SPENCER, Vandalia, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

An experienced grain buyer is open for an en- 
gagement. At present employed and during the 
past year have bought 400,000 bushels of corn and 
oats. Any firm that desires a reliable man and 
is willing to pay a salary commensurate with the 
work done should address 

ILLINOIS, Box 9, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN WANTED 


GRAIN WANTED. 


Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED TO CORRESPOND. 
With shippers of grain and hay, who wish to do 
business in this territory. 
GEO. T: KING, Hay & Grain Broker, Richmond, 
Va. ; 
HAY WANTED. 
Hay consignments solicited. Will honor draft 
with bill of lading attached for three-fourths value. 


Prompt returns. 
S. T. BEVERIDGE & CO., Richmond, Va. 


Ad. | 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


MAKE YOUR WANT KNOWN. 


There are few mind readers and when you want 
to convey an idea to a grain shipper or receiver 
it’s best to either put it in type or shout it at him. 
The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” reaches 
a large class of readers who will read your wishes 
if you have them put in type in these columns. 


LOCATIONS FOR ELEVATORS. 


Fine locations for Elevators on the Belt Railway 
0. Chicago. 

Competitive rates and ample car supply. 

Address B. THOMAS, Pres'’t. 

Room 15, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 


- For Industrial Locations 


In Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Upper Michigan, 
North and South Dakota, write to W. B. Davenport, Industrial 
Commissioner, 660 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Burlap Bags!! Grain Bags!! 


ALL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson St., Chicago. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 


Structural 
Steel, 


Structural 
Iron, 
Roof Trusses, 


Metal 
Roofing 
and Siding. 


Write for 
Prices and 
Catalog. 


THE GARRY IRON & STEEL CO., Cleveland, 0. 
MANUFACTURERS MORTAR COLORS and MINERAL PAINTS 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIRE PROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 

rugated iron, either painted or 
galvanized. We make Patent Cap 
Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V”’ 
Crimped Roofing, Metal Ceilings,etc., 
etc. .° .. Wemake a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


CORRUGATED IRON--$1.50 per square 


| We have onhand 10,000squares of this material 
OR Re) §« which we offer at the above price. We also have 
all grades of ‘corrugated iron and metal roofing 
for elevators, etc. 

We are headquarters for machinery of every 
kind; also for job stocks of general hardware, 
such as axes, nails, wire, horeshoes, shelf hard- 
ware,etc, We are constantly buying stocks at 
forced sales. 

We also have for sale a complete line of mill 
supplies, such as belting, pulleys, shafting, 
hangers. etc. When in the market for pipe for water, gas, steam, oil, 
etc,, write for our extremely low prices. 

We have the largest establishment of its kind on earth. Our 
plant and yards cover over twenty acres of land. 


Write us your wants, and ask for our Booklet No, 484. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WBST 35TH AND IRON STREETS CHICAGO 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


PEORIA 


DETROIT 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


C.A.KING& O° 


THE GOLDEN RULB 


GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE. 


BE FRIENDLY. WRITE OCCASIONALLY. 


RAYMOND P. LIPE 


BUYER OP 


HAY, GRAIN and MILL FEEDS 


HAY A SPECIALTY. 


We can use hay in any sort of car that comes to Toledo. Can 
also use mixed cars of hay and straw. Write for prices. 


The Spitzer Building, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLIAM R. WORTS ARTHUR B. EMMICK 


WORTS & EMMICK 
Grain and Commission 


47 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio 


SPOT AND FUTURES. 
them. We will bid you no matter where you are located. Let us 
handle your consignments. Our motto: Success to our patrons. Try us. 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


SELL US YOURS. 
if you don’t get our bids, ask for 


If you do not receive our bids, ask for 


them. Consignments always| _ 


welcome. Consign us yours. 


F. Ww. JAEGER F. MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


J, F, ZAHM & GO, 
GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT'S FREE 


J. F. ZAHM 


WIRE, WRITE or 


UNITED GRAIN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P.B.&C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 
BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


T.A. GRIER & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


RECEIVERS, BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
OF WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 


On account of the pecullar character of the season, grain 
is largely off grade and we advise consignments. 


WE GIVE ALL CONSIGNMENTS CAREFUL ATTENTION 
A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL. 


TYNG, HALL @ CO., 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants, 
ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


‘MINNEAPOLIS 


<py> [PEAVEY & (0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


J. R. MARFIZLD, Pres. WM. GRIFFITHS, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
C. D. TBARSE, Sec'y and Treas. 


MARFIELD-GRIFFITHS CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


OFFICES: Consignments and Orders for 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
MERNTAP OT SmI CERT Future Delivery Solicited. 


PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CAIRO 


H.L. Halliday Milling Co 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN--WHEAT--OATS 


CAIRO, 23 ILLINOIS 
MEMPHIS. | 


W. P. BROWN GEO. READ 


W. P. BROWN & CO. 


Successors to JNO. K. SPEED & CO. 
WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY, SALT 
Office, No. 1 Madison Street MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Warehouse, Cor. Butler and Teanessee Sts. 


rFPHiOoOnNeE 
CHICAGO, ILL., SOUTH BEND, IND. , 
TOLEDO, 0., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Company; The Churchill-White Grain Company. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. o. b. your stations. 


Fire proof elevators and seed houses. 


Unlimited storage capacity for grain and seed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000. Unloading capacity, 300 cars daily. 
Clipping Capacity, 175,000 Daily. We trade in futures. 


A. S. DuMon'r R. C ROBERTS A. E. O'DONNELL 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange 
DETROIT, MICH. DECATUR, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited. Ask for our Sids and Quotations 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
T. P. GORDON 


Wholesale Dealer in 


GRAIN, HAY and MIILL FEED 


COMPETENCY, INTEGRITY and ABILITY 
SHIP TO ME---ORDER FROM ME 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


References: Any Bank or 
Commercial Institution of St. Joseph 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 


We are close to the supply and can furnish you, 
in car or train lots, stocks of choice milling wheat 
at right prices. Your business will thrive through 
our selections. 


C. A. DAYTON GRAIN CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
G. W. GARDINER, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND MILL FEED 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Room 22, Floor F, Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 
Highest References. 


Office : 


JaMES B. TURNER CHRISTIAN F. MILLER JOHN T. MorRRIs 


ISAAC H. REED & CO. 


COMMISION MERCHANTS 


FLOUR & GRAIN 


222 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK CITY 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


For the 
Sale of 


PTELERHO 1 ME ROQE? 
i500 TY 16320'ST. HARLEM RAILROAD Sy 


We sell on Commission and buy direct. 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


picreee capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
us know what you have to offer. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURG 


MILWAUKEE > 


CONNOR BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND HAY 


ST. LOUIS. 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASS'N 


We Solicit Your Consignments of 


Grain, Hay ¢ and Seeds 
G. L. GRAHAM & CO., 


301 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRINSON-WAGGONER 
GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 
FUTURE ORDERS EXECUTED ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND GRASS SEEDS 


THE LARGEST RECEIVERS OF CON- 
SIGNED SEEDS IN ST. LOUIS. 


No option trades taken. Strict attention 
paid to the sale of cash grain by sample. 


sSsT. LOoOvVvIS MISSouURI! 


PHILADELPHIA 
L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention 
tives to the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


Philadelphia,Pa. 
ter, Md. 


i iser aon pert National Bank, 
mins 


REFERENOMS:..~-- Union National Bank. West 


DECATUR 


PSS ESS 
as AA AARANNOSNNN 


ESS 


OUR BIDS ARE GOOD ONES. 


TYRONE, PA. 


C. A. FOSTER, 
McCance Block, Cor. Seventh Ave. 
and Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Established 1878 


Wholesale Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


CONSIGNIIENTS SOLICITED. 
References: The Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEIDEL & CO., 
Leading Mill feed Dealers, 
GRAIN, HAY AND STRAW, 

mal Hay Asse PITTSBURG, PA. 


National Hay Association, 
Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange. 
WE USE ROBINSON’S CIPHER. 
b) 
DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS (0. ~ 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


LEADING HAY AND 
GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. PITTS BU RG “ PA. 


Reference: Duquesne Nat’! Bank. 


D. G. STEWART 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


- | Milwaukee Elevator Co. 


GENERAL GRAIN DEALERS 
AND BUYERS 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


61-66 Mitchell Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


O. MOHR, Mer. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO 


W.W. ALDER 


Consign Your Grain 
To a Strictly 


Commission Merchant 
---OUR SPECIALTIES... 


Quick Return and Careful Guarding of Our Shippers’ 
Interests. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Write for Buffalo Market Letter 


GRAIN, HAY and MILL FEED |83 Board of Trade, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


GEIDEL & DICKSON 


RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND MILL FEED 
432-4 Seventh Ave., 


Reference: Commercial National Bank Or any 
r Merchant in the city. 


H. G. MORGAN & CO., 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, MILL FEED and HAY 


WRITE FOR OUR BIDS 
203 Bissel Block, PIFTSBURG, PA. 


CLEVELAND © 
THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Bank 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW | 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


‘BATTLE CREEK 


JOHN H, MILLER 


_...SHIPPER OF GRAIN, 
HAY AND MILL FEEDS 
ROOM 1 


Blair County Bank Bldg., 
TYRONE, PA. 


WESTERN UNION AND + 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH.., } 
Bell, omnes tl and Phoenix 3 


Telephone Wires in Olfice 


McLane, Swift @ Co., 
Doe GRAIN P Al iq Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Consign Your Grain to 


BURNS BROS. 


44 Board Trade, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUICK SALES. IMMEDIATE RETURNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 


Members Grain Dealers National Assoctlation, 


CHICAGO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 


GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
| CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES,SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building, 


| Getabtohed 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gerstenberge & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Personal attention given to selling 
grain and seeds by s Ta 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


s 
Chicago 
Try us and you will be well pleased 


W. F. JOHNSON 


W. F JOHNSON & (0. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


‘Commission Merchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


Room 59, Board of Trade 


A. WEGENER 


CHICAGO 
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TRADE. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


“CHICAGO 


W. R. MUMFORD CO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


CHICAGO: MINNEAPOLIS: 
428-430 Rialto Building. 79 Chamber of Commerce. 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS. MILWAUKEE. 
Liberal advances on Consignments. Orders in Futures solicited. 


b 
Cash and Fa rs o Maxket ite tter mailed eon on capri cation. 
eribare of Different Exchan 


RECEIVER 
AND SKIPPER 


SAM FINNEY 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
wm 425-426 Rialto Bldg. 

CHICAGO, & 
ILL. 


Your orders 
for cash and 
futures solicited. 


My personal 
attention given 
consignments. 


E. W. WAGNER, 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 
AND CONSIGNMENTS. 


Market letter mailed free on application. 


99 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. 
LAIDLEY & Co. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
BROKERS 
GRAINS, PROVISIONS 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
Send us your consignments 
186-190 LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 


J.H.WARE E.F. LELAND 
o.W LEE F. J. FAHEY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


’ | 73 and 74 Board of Trade, 


CHICAGO 
VAN NESS BROTHERS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
VAN NESS & WILSON 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
# Sh, E. WELLS a , wae S. WILSON 


T. E. WELLS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS and BONDS 
1011-1017 Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 


W. M. T mberlake in charge of Cash Grain Department, 
Experienced and capable men in all departments. 


440-441-442 RIALTO BLDG., 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Pres’t. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, sec’y. 


Bentley-Jones Grain Co. 
GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments and Orders for Future 
Delivery Solicited. 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


SEEDS 
CHICAGO. | PROVISIONS 


THE TRiIESTATE., CRAIN Ge: 


Buyers and Shippers of Grain, 
CHICAGO. 


OPERATING 
HAWKEYE ELEVATOR ‘‘A,’? HAMMOND, IND. 
HAWKEYE ELEVATOR “‘B,’’ DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


GEN, OFFICE: EXCHANGE BLDG, 
U, S. YARDS, 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN Co. 


(INCORRORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


MUELLER @ YOUNG GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 


BARLEY AND OATS A SPECIALTY. 


2 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO. 
Write for my 
‘sGrain Trade Talks’’ 


Edward G. Heeman 


70 Board of Trade, 
Member Chicago Board of Trade. GHICAGO 
COMMISSION bia era ONLY. 


Doing ne, trading whatever on my own account, which enables 
e to judge the market from an unbiased standpoint. . 


All business transacted through || 1 Gopal gnments of cash grain and orders in 
and confirmed by Hately Bros. § U: have-my personal attention. 
- My “GRAIN TRADE TALKS” are published jn full in the Chicago Evening Post 

and Chicago Journal. A4@> Will send either paper free to customers. 


Troubles Behind and Money Ahead . 


BY SHIPPING TO 


receivers LASTER & HOOPER sins SHIPPERS 


102 and 103 Rialto Building, Chicago 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


s 


CHICAGO > 


CHICAGO 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $500,000.00 - 


The Calumet & Western 


Elevator Company 
CENERAL GRAIN HANDLERS 


Careful Attention Consignments and Future Orders 
“Chicago Evening Post’’ containing our daily market letter 


mailed you if desired. 
169 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


GHARLES D. SNOW & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Our Special Market Letters and Pocket Manual furnished free 
on application. 


F. EE. WINANS 
GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS COMMISSION MERCHANT 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered: particular attention 
paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments and spec- 
ulative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


228 and 230 Rialto Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN 
Established 1861 


H. HEMMELGARN & (0., 


‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions 
rom baag Beane age" CHICAGO, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN 


Correspondence Invited. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS. ...... 


72 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


If you haven’t read 
“LETTERS TO GEORGE”’’ 


You 
ought to. 


Write Uncle Bob Be ae Rialto Boon Chicago, and he 
I send them t 


ARMOUR GRAIN CoO,, 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


W.S. SEAVERNS Established 1856. H. A, PORITZ 


Consign Your Grain and Seeds to 


I, N. ASH & CO.,, 


FUTURES OF GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON MARGINS. 


76 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
A. C. CURRY & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS. 
65 Board of Trade Building 
CHICAGO 


CRIGHTON & CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


402-403 Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 
HAY, 


\. \. FREEMAN (j straw 


* and GRAIN. 
Teleph ae, 3339 Harrison 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Cons‘gnments 66 BOARD OF TRADE, 
Solicited. Market Reports CHICAGO, ILL 


on Application. 


CHICAGO GRAIN & ELEVATOR (0. 


GRAIN HANDLERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
240 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Prompt and best service in handling your cash grain 
and orders in futures. 


MONTAGUE & COMPANY, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Grain, Flour, Millstuffs and 
Seeds. 


Orders solicited in grain for future delivery, Write 
for our daily market letter. 


6 and 8 Sherman Street, - CHICAGO. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CO., 


Capital, $250,000. Surplus, $50,000. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN AND PROYISIONS. 


Receiving, Shipping, Futures. Business Solicited in any Dept. 


OFFICERS: W.S. Warren, Pres.;A.C. Davis, Vice- eres Chas. H. Hulburd 
Treas. ; C. J. Northup, Secy.; John Gilli lies, Asst. Tre: 


47 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, 


CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 
CHICAGO 


Receiving a Specialty. Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long ‘Experience. 


We Have 
every facility for handling 
grain on consignment or for 
future delivery. 
Experienced Men on ’Change. 
Ample Financial Resources. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. 


77 Board of Trade 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GEORGE S. BRIDGE JOHN R. LEONARD 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 


hicago Board of Trade 
St, Louis Merchants" Exchange 62 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Milwaukee Chamber of Com 
Grain Dealers’ National Maxbclation 
National Hay Association 


W. H. MERRITT & CO., 
Crain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND STRAW 


92 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO 


W. M. GILLICK Jos. SIMONS 


GILLICK, SIMONS & CO. 
COMMISSION | 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 
58 Board of Trade 


soRireD CENCE CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE 


National StarchCo. 


GENERAL OFFICES: THE ROOKERY 
Chicago 


BUYERS OF CORN 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, 


THE GLUCOSE SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 


Manager Grain Dept. 


General Ojfices The Rookery Chicago 
FACTORIES: 
Chicago, Ill. Pekin, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. Venice, Ill. 


Marshalltown, la. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Geneva, Ill. 


BUYERS OF CORN 


Consumption, 165,000 bushels daily. 


Waukegan, Ill. 
Rockford, Ii. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Manager Grain Department 
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In buying Elevating, Conveying and Power- 


Transmitting Machinery, it is to your interest to 
secure the most favorable prices. 

Wolf Machinery is not only unusually attractive 
in first cost, but gives such excellent service and 
satisfaction in the long run that it yields large divi- 
dends on the original investment. 

We have spared no effort to improve our machinery 
in every possible way. We are the first to adapt 


Ring-Oiling Bearings 


for use in Elevating Machinery. These bearings, as 
used in our latest perfected models, require less 
attention and are more durable and economical than 
ordinary bearings—yet the cost is about the same. 

We are prepared to make an interesting propo- 
sition to any miller or elevator man who is about to 
install new machinery or add to his present equipment. 


We shall be glad to send a representative if desired. 


The Wolf Company 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


EXPORT AND ATLANTIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 521 N. Twenty-third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 309 S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


POINTERS 


Willford Three-Roller Feed Mill, 


(1) Itis Easy to Handle. 

(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 

(3) It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 

(4) It can Always be Relied Upon. 


Write for Circulars and Prices. 


WILLFCRD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


q 4c00D 


a 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Patented Chain Grain Feeders 
“Little Giant” Grain Cleaners 
“Little Giant’? Suction Fans 
Water-Tight Elevator Boots 
Elevator Heads 
“Safety’’ Wagon Dumps 


Send specifications for comp’ete equip- 
ments for Grain Elevators. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., 


BLOOMINGTON :: ILLINOIS 


JEFFREY convevinc 
MACHINERY 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


USE MYERS Standard Elevator Buckets 


For Hamiling Grain, Cereals, Flour, Seeds, Etc. 


Our specialties include: Chains, all styles, 
Sprockst Wheels. Elevator Buckets, Boots, 
Bolts, Spiral Conveyors, Cable Conveyors, 
Rubber Beit Conveyors, Package Convey- 
ors, Barrel Elevators, Keg Elevators, Shaft- 
ing, Hangers, Pulleys, Collars, Gearing, 
Labor-Saving Devices of all kinds. 

Send us specifications of your wants in 
our line; we can probably save you some 
money. For catalogue address 


) THE JEFFREY MFG, CO., Columbus, 0, 


F.E.MYERS 


BRO. Ashland, 0. 


Perforated Metal 


—FOoR— 
Grain Elevators, 
rpg Rice Mills, 


THE ROBT, AITCHISON PERFORATED METAL CO,, 


303-305 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flour Mills, 
Malt Houses. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 


One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


OLSON BROTHERS 
PRACTICAL ELEVATOR 
BUILDERS AND 
MACHINERY ERECTORS 


172 Grand Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Monroe 1614 


N.A.GRABILL CO. 


DALEVILLE, IND. 


WE BUILD ELEVATORS 
AND MILLS - 


Also handle complete lines of machinery 
and supplies. WRITE US. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The “Western” 
Shaker 


Cleaner 


Separates CORN from COBS and Cleans 


WHEAT and OATS yaaa ges 


without changing screens. 


Perfect Cleaning. 
Duplex Shake. 


Adjustable Screen. 
Perfect Separations. 


Light, Durable, 


UNION IRON WORKS, 322tzscturens 


Strong, Compact and Quiet. 


Decatur, III. 


BRAIN TOOLS 


Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


THE GRAINMAN'S 
ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 


The Boss Cc 


ar Loader 


which is shown 1n the accompany- 
ing cut, is without doubt the best 
car loader on the market, 


For particulars, write to 


tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 
Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. No miller or grain 
dealer can afford to be without it. Address 


MITCHELL BROS, CO, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


JB. dbUTTON’S 
F Patent Automatic Grain Seale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIBCULARB AND PRICE LIST. 


Maroa Mfg. Co. 
Maroa, Ill. 


Address 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


THE “OHIO” 
ook map SEED CLEANER, 


=> Will clean 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Stationary and Portable. 134 to 300 Horse Power. Free Exhibitions Daily. 


Elevator Machinery 
Cream Separators 


Call on or write for catalog, plans and specifications to 


E. G. HICKS CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 


206 Nicollet and 207 Hennepin Avenues, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


$10,000 


were saved the users of our 
passenger elevators last year 
Can’t we help you save what 
is now your expense? Our 
elevators have done WON- 
DERFUL work. As cheap 
as astairway. Take half the 
room. Operating expense— 
nothing. Save work, 
= worry and money. Install 
= onein your new building. Za 
We also make heavy freight = 
fe elevators and hoisting  Oranieator : We tra 
all kinds of lifting. They are - = - 
good too. Tell us your wants. > ™< —~ Power 
Machines. 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. BEELMAN Ganlicz COMPANY, 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
40 Columbus Street Cleveland, 0 


Grain that 
grows. 


Estimates given 
for Electric Light 
Plants, Water 
‘Works and Grain 
Elevator Con- 
struction. 


Larger 


tA 

fi Less Power 
} Required 

yy than any 

_ other Clean- 
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MACDONALD 
EN ee CO. 


Engineers 
and 
Contractors 


Builders of 
Grain 
Elevators 


In Wood, Steel or 
Combination Materials 


Any Capacity, from 
5,000 Bushels Up, 


RIALTO ELEVATOR, CHICAGO. 


1454-55-56-57 Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Elevator or 
Mill 
Supplies... 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY :-—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 

Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WAREHOUS:t AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for our IIlustrated Catalog. 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Neb. 


Fremont, 


Architects and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator. constructed of steel, for the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 
Now in Use. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING TOO SMALL 


R.Cc. STONE 
Architect . Mechanical Engineer 


General Contractor and Designer of Grain 
Elevators in Wood, Steel or Combination 
Materials Any Capacity Desired 
Make a Specialty of Steel Fireproof Elevators 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Address: R. C. STONE, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


| RC. STONE 
| 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 
Engineers—Grain Elevator Builders. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


620-623 The Temple, = Chicago, Ill. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our supervision: 


Bushels, 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Manchester, England...... 1,500,000 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVAVOR No. 3, Portland, Me.--.---5. 0 cess esse ee eee eee eee 1,600,000 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland,Me —..-- +. - ee -. sere eee ee ene 1,000,000 
NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, Wis.-----.--...6--50555 55 6 veces cone sees 1,400,000 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Louis, Mo ..-- .-... 6c eee cee ee eee cnt cece ee caewe 1,300,000 
UNION ELEVATOR, East St. Louis, [ll ....... 2... 2025 se eee eee eee cee cee eee eee 1,100,000 
EXPORT ELEVATOR, Buffalo, NewWiwsscgeccn ss greateee eines neues eee areata 1,000,000 
J. R. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Parry Sound, Canada... ...- - sss++* 1,000,000 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newport News, aes 1,000,000 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Texas .... 1,000,000 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, Peoria, Lll...... .. cee essere cece ete eee e eee e ees 500.000 
CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Coteau Landing, Quebec...... 500,000 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ull-.----- ieee eee e ee eee 500,000 
PERE ey By gs ey RAILROAD CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Ludinug- aa 

oOe w) 10 Mia aia wiainkiple ate eieeleielsiafa sua cae wists a ubetier.slais atalininiait ats aie eiekeieie ntoteieiats eee sieia a ale 150,0 

GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Dl........ 00,000 
ERIE RAILROAD TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Ill...... 100,000 


GOEMANN GRAIN CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio.-.. .-... 100,000 
GEO. T. EVANS MILLING CO.’8 CONCRETE ELEVATOR, Indianapolis...... 


Sty 
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Geo. M. Moulton @ Co. 


Fisher Building, Chicago 


Successors to J. T. MOULTON @ SON 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator, constructed of Hollow Tile Building Blocks, for 
Albert Schwill & Company, South Chicago, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


Grain Elevator Construction 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF 


FRAME, STEEL and TILE 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


ei eee IN EE LE 


134 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 


ENGINEER AND BUILDER oF 
ELEVATORanDFACTORY BUILDINGS 


WITH MACHINERY AND POWER EQUIPMENT 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1876 


The many years of 
experience in mill 


and elevator arrange- 


ments enables us to 
give PERFECT 


SATISFACTION 
—— CORRESPONDENCE 
1,000,000 BU. FIRE-PROOF ELEVATOR. = SOMICTLED 
C. E. FLORA. L. J. McILLiIn, 


RELIANCE MFG. CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE RELIANCE GRAIN CLEANERS, 


“tues GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Complete Equipments for Elevators and Mills, 


1521, 1523 BATES STREET, - - = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Heidenreich-Monier Armored 541 Rookery, 
Concrete Fireproof Construction. CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successor to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
518 Corn Exchange Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co., 
Chicago, 2,000,0Uu 
Bartlett, Frazier Co., 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co., 
St. Louts, 500,000 
F.H. Peavey & Co.. 
Minneapolis, 1,000.000 
8.8. Linton & Co., 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
$8. S. Linton & Co., 
Minneapolis, 450.00) 
Interstate Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, 500.000 
City Elevator Co,, 
Minneapolis, 400.000 
Security Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, 4U0,0U0 
Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls. Mont., 100.000 
Jennison Bros., 
Janesville, Minn., 100,100 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. 
Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. 


4 Four hundred countly eleva- 
Working house capacity 150,000 bushels. 


tors from 10.U00 to 50,000. 


he BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill Buildings, 
Docks and Warehouses. 


We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but recom- 
mend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent Fireproof 
Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered by the follow- 
ing patents and which we have exclusive control, patents Nos. 664323, 664324, 664325, 
692544, 713104. 


The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we have built in the last 
four years under these patents: 


Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 bus. 
St. Anthony Elevator Co., 2,200,000 bus. 
North Star Malting Co., 500,000 bus. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
Arthur, 


300,000 bus 


2,250,000 bus. 


Victoria Elevator Co., Be 250,000 bus. David Stott Milling Co., Detroit, - 200,000 bus. 
Frisco Ry. Elevator, Kansas City, 700,000 bus. Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250 000 bus: 
We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 

Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 bus. Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 bus. 


Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 bus. Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 
The following are a few of our largest wood constructed elevators: 


1,000,000 bus. 
1,000,000 bus. 
1,125,000 bus. 


200,000 bus: 


Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 
Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 

C., St. P.. M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 
Belt Line Elevator, Superior, 2,500.000 bus. 
Superior Terminal, 2,500,000 bus. 
Pittsburg & Western Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 bus. 
United States Milling Co., Duluth, 1,000,000 bus. Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 bus, 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 bus. And hundreds of smaller houses. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 bus. 
Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 bus. 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me.,1,000,000 bus, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., No.1, 1,750,000 bus. 
Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 bus. 
Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La.. 1,000,000 bus. 


To Get the Best Results 


it is necessary that an elevator be prop- 
erly planned with a view of the work to 
be done and the conditions in each case. 

This requires practical knowledge and 
good judgment. Without these two 
qualifications satisfactory results will 
never be attained. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Incorporated 


265 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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YOUNGLOVE & BOGGESS CO. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


IF SO, WRITE 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of GRAIN ELEVATORS and FLOUR MILLS 
MASON CITY, 


We will be pleased to send you plans, specifications and estimates on your work 


IOWA 


TO THE GRAIN TRADE—The indications are, from the number of inquiries we have from elevator firms and 
prospective mill buildings, that the contracting work for the next season will be one of the largest on record, and if you intend to 
build we would advise getting at it early in order to avoid the rush and to get the benefits of our personal supervision of your work, 

Mr. J. W. Boggess and Mr. F. B. Bushnell have bought the interest of Mr. J. F. Younglove, and will continue business 
as YOUNGLOVE & BOGGESS COMPANY, at Mason City, lowa. 


S. H. TROMANHAUSER 


DESIGNER and BUILDER 


Grain Elevators, 


Fireproof 
Brick Construction 
A Specialty 


Country or Terminal Elevators in any 
Design or Capacity. 


Write for Plans and Estimates. 


<s z 805-6 Phoenix Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL @ 
MACHINERY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


STEEL ELEVATORS 
CORLISS ENGINES 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER 
TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


W. S. Clevetanp Etevator Burwpine Co. 


500 Corn Exchange Building, 


Plans and Estimates 
Furnished on Application. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DO YOU SEEK ACCURACY IN 
WEIGHING YOUR GRAIN? 


The Richardson Scale is the ‘‘weigh’’ to get it. 
We guarantee the accuracy to be within one ounce in 100 lbs. Over 2,000 sold- 


5Sacks 
Per 


Minute 


Accurately 
and 
Automatically 
Weighed 

and 
Registered. 


Enquiries 
Solicited 


RICHARDSON 
SCALE (0. 


14-20 Park Row 
NEW YORK 


The SECKNER COMPANY 
Peitgnders ot GRAIN ELEVATORS éresncrcee 


or Concrete. 
803, 115 Dearborn Street, 2 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY ELEVATORS TRANSFER AND CLEANING HOUSES 


L. 0. HICKOK, 


Grain Elevator Builder 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OVER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Long Distance 
’Phon 


226 
e€ 
Main 1466. pelt sale a 


Joun Lunp E. J. Rup 


LUND, RUD & CO. 


CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Plans and Specifications furnished on 
short notice. 


313 South Third St. 


C.A. LOWE 


ENID, OKLA. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
BUILDER 


MINNEAPOLIS,'MINN , 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT 
oo Unio Grant & Hay Co. 


CAPITAL $400,000.00 


JULIUS FLEISCHMANN, Prese 
CASPER H ROWE. Secretary 
W.-W. GRANGER, Manager 


Concen nate Dec..9, 1903. 
Messrs. Tweedale & Harvey, 
Room 905, Plymouth Bidg., 
#303 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:- 

Replying to your valued favor of the 5th inst. We have 
nothing but praise te express in behalf of "The Perfection Grain 
Dryer." Having had it recently installed in our new "Elevator A" 
of this City we began to operate it by running new Corn through it. 
This Corn heving originally inspected "Rejected" and "No Established 
Grade," therefore preventing us from being able to apply it on open 
contracts for Merchantable grain, we appealed to your process for 
reliei, and are free to say that the good results that followed were 
astonishing and highly satisfactory. Every bushel of this previous- 
ly wet, soggy Corn, came out in a cool, sweet and dry condition, 
grading number Three in quality, and enabling us to place it against 
our sales with compliments from the buyers. It was perfectly heal- 
thy and had the appearance of having been dried entirely by nature, 


void of bleached or apparently cremated kernels. The shrinkage in 


: weight has not averaged over one percent. 


Yours very truly, 
W. W. Granger, MGR. 
(G) 


Dict. by 


THE AMERICAN MILLER 


i) 
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THE PURCHASE OF THE 


HESS PNEUMATIC GRAIN. DRIERS 


- TO THE EXCLUSION OF ALL OTHER DEVICES BY 


THE ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY, Chicago 

BARTLETT, FRAZIER & COMPANY, Chicago 

CHICAGO RAILWAY & TERMINAL ELEVATOR CC., 
Chicago 

CHICAGO DOCK COMPANY, Chicago 

THE RICHARDSON COMPANY, Chicago 

CHICAGO GRAIN SALVAGE COMPANY, Chicago 

CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR COMPANY, Duluth 

NORTHERN GRAIN COMPANY, Manitowoc 

CLEVELAND GRAIN COMPANY, Cleveland 

UPDYKE GRAIN COMPANY, Omaha 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. COMPANY, New Orleans 

TEXAS & PACIFIC R. R. COMPANY, New Orleans 

KANSAS GRAIN CO., Hutchinson, Kans. 

OMAHA ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Nebr. 

MIDLAND ELEVATOR CO., Kansas City, Mo. 

BRODNAT & McLINEY, Kansas City, Mo. 

JOHN I. GLOVER, Kansas City, Mo. 

DUFF GRAIN CO., Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Indicates the unanimous conviction among grain men 
that the HESS DRIER is a necessary and _ profitable 
adjunct to the grain business. 

The investments by the above mentioned concerns 
alone, in HESS DRIERS, aggregate $250, 000. 00. 

New book describing the drier, free. 


Hess Warming @ Ventilating Co. 


710 Tacoma Building, Chicago, II]. 


Mf 


$2.00 


HESE two great papers every month for one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one 


time. 
partners” in your business. 


The interests of the milling and grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these “silent 


They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 
They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting you business. 


Estabiished in 1873 


Published on the Ist of every month, at $2 per year. Each num- 
ber contains 88 pages and upward. 

It is the great illustrated business magazine of the flour and 
cereal milling industry. 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase 
of the business from the production of the grain to the consumption 
of the manufactured products. 

It is the most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the 
world. Water power, steam engineering and all milling topics are 
handled by the ablest writers in their respective fields. 


Established in 1882 


Published on the 15th of every month, at $1 per year. 
pages and upward in every number. 

It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling 
and handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, 


Fifty-two 


handling and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and 
vigorously with all questions and usages affecting the welfare of 
the trade. It enters into the details of things sufficiently to be help- 
ful to even the smallest dealer in his daily business. _ 

It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all 
association and convention work for betterment of the trade. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ghe FLOUR CITY 


—=— IMPROVED 


DISTRIBUTING SPOUT 


COMBINES 
Strength with Simplicity, 
Ease of Operation with Certainty of 
Adjustment 


Making the Flour City the best distributing spout on 
| the market to-day. Write to-day to 


—-—— POND @ HASEY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


231 Fifth Ave., So., 


a ?9 
€ 5 & C (Patented) 


FRICTION CLUTCH 
PULLEY 


For Gas, Gasoline and 
Gil Engines. 


Is Simple, Durable, 
Powerful and Effective. 


Write for new catalog 
and prices. 


MADE ONLY BY 


” WHITMAN MANUFACTURING CO... 


GARWOOD, N. J. 


LY N ENGINE FLYWHEEL 


ae THE WORLD 


Harrison 
Conveyor, 
Harrison 
Elevators, 


for handling ear 
corn, grain, coal, 


BEST SCALES 


Howe Trucks, 


Grain Scoops, : 
\ San Sere 
Grain Testers, me ; = lia ‘ SSS es 


Grain Scales, 


ashes an a 
kinds of material 
HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 

The Ball Bearing Scale—No Friction on Knife Edges. 


not be sure 


HOW poael WHY on weights. 
Something emmes HOWE scales 


are absolutely true 
scales, 


ell 
always on the move. 


| CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 
SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES of standard makes and sizes. 


We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices. 


clevetano BORDEN & SELLECGK COMPANY, CHICAGO kansas‘cin® 


THE MODEL GASOLINE ENGINES 


Are adapted for use on either gas, 
gasoline, or ordinary kerosene oil. 
They are simpler in construction, 
therefore less likely to get out of 
order than any other. Write for 
catalogue and prices. 


MODEL GAS ENGINE CO., 


MARSEILLES” MANUFACTURING co., 
Western General Sales Agents, 
Marseilles and Peoria, Ill., and Cedar Rapids, la. 
HICKS CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Agents for the 
Northwest, Minneapolis, Minn, 


‘DONT BUY GASOLINE EN 


der gasoline engine, superior to all one-cylinder engines. 


Weighs less than one-half of one-cylinder engines. 


THE TEMPLE PUMP CoO., 


oy Waterloo Motor Works 


WILL FURNISH YOU AN 
ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


Gas or Gasoline 
Engine 


Mechanically perfect and wa:ranted, 
to give the best of satisfaction. Cata- 
log mailed on request. 


Waterloo Motor Works 


Waterloo, Iowa 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 
BUCKET co., Manufacturers of the 


“FULLER’’ PATENT STEEL 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. Generai Office and Works: 

‘225 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
ELYRIA ENGINE CO., 


ELYRIA, O. 


eee PREIENTS RSI 


Ads in the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” are business builders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY T.: 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jerse y City. N. J. 


Costs less to buy and less to run. 
1 be mounte d on any light wagon as a portable or a aced anywhere without expense for foundations 
, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 16 and 18 horse power. Give size of engine required. Please mention this paper. 


ESTABLISHED isss3s. Micagher and 1Sth st., CHICAGO 


UNTIL YOU HAVE INVESTIGATED 


GINES “The Master Workman,” 


Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness. Has no 
Occupies less space. Has 20 to 30 percent more power than one-cylinder 


Send for catalogue. 


‘The Only Way’ 


and best line to attend 
the meeting of the 


GRAIN DEALERS’ UNION 


At Mexico, Mo., March 29, 


is via: 


The Chicago @ 


Alton 


For trains and service from Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City, address 


R. SOMERVILLE, 101 Adams St., Chicago. 
D. BOWES, Carleton Bldg., St. Louis. 


B. L. McCLAIN, Ninth & Delaware St., 
Kansas City. 
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Kiln-Dried 
Corn 


Hess System 


is the only corn that can be relied 
upon to arrive cool and sweet. 


By the Hess System this corn is dried 
with warm, pure air, and then thor- 
oughly cooled. 


It is safe to ship anywhere, and can 
be stored indefinitely without dete- 
rioration. Can be had in any grade 
—in any quantity—from the princi- 
pal grain dealers of the Middle 
West, a list of whom I will supply 
on application. 


Send for my free booklet on kiln-dried 
corn. It will interest you : 


Geo. H. Hess Jr. 


710 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 


H. L. THORNBURGH & Co. 


245-247 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Furnishes Standard Goods at Right Prices. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES 


Power Transmission, Gas Engines, Steam Engines 
and Boilers. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


PROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF STEEL AND IRON WORK. 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, USA. 


The 
Hess Pneumatic 


Grain Drier 


IS recognized as the standard of 
excellence in its line and is used, 
to the practical exclusion of all 
others, by the world’s largest 
grain dealers. 

If you are not acquainted with its 
merits, write for a free catalogue. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating 
Company 


710 TACOMA BUILDING, CHICAGO 


) Fairbanks 


Hopper Scales 
R. R.Track 


| Scales 

BW acon Scales 

Portable Scales 
Send 


for 
scale 


catalogue 
COPYRIGHT 1803 


"YI 4! BY 
E AND T FAIRBANKS.AND COMPANY 


F airbanks, Morse & Co. 


CHICAGO ELAND BON eee Bai LOUIS 
DETROIT NSA xe CITY LOUISVILLE AN FRANCISCO AHA 
INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI SALT LAKE CITY BORTLAND, ORE. DENVER 


LOS ANGELES 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline or Gas | 
Engines, 2 to 150H.P. Guaranteed. Ga 


BEST FOR GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS AND GRAIN 
DEALERS for power or pumping. | 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. |: 
Dept. A 32. Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send us prices | Fy 
and catalogues of : 
scales and = H. pe engine. 
Yours truly, 


Name 


Address 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Dodge Manufacturing Co. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 


Grain Elevators of Steel, van one? Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 


and Works, 


ALSO 
Branches: CHICAGO, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, GA., 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. tonDow, Exe 


MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Water and Oil Tanks, GRAIN ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


Steel Buildings, 
Steel Stacks and 
Steel Construction of 


e . 
Eve ry Description, Embracing latest types of Grain Tricpers, Power Shovels, Car Pullers, Belt Conveyors, Marine Legs, 
Spouting, Etc.; Self-o/jing and Dustproof Bearings, also Dodge American 
System Manila Rope Transmission. 


Designed, The following Grain Esevators, =nder construction or in operation, are among those recently equipped: 
Furnished and 
E d ‘ Illinois Central R. R., New Orleans, La., - Sail 1,200,000 bu. 
rected in Northern Grain Co,, Manitowoc, Wis., - 1,200,000 ‘ 
: 2 : Northern Grain Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., —- 750,000 
Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by All Parts of the World. Botsford & Jenks, Meaford, Ont., - - : 1,000,000 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Three million bushels’ capacity. Chicago Dock Co., Chicago, Ill., - 2 y “ 1,000,000 
Steel throughout. =e Saray Shel 
D. H. Stuhr Grain Co., Hammond, Ind., - 600,000 
Electric Steel Elevator, Buffalo, - - u 1,200,000 
: McReynolds & Co., Hammond, Ind., - - 2,000,000 
= Calumet Elevator Co., South Chicago, I)., 1,200,000 
General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. Rossabsnta Bros isontn Giicwes ii: 1,000,000 ¢ 
Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. Peayey Grain Co., South Chicago, IIl., - ° 1,500,000 


Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. Chicago-O’Neil Grain Co., South Chicago, II1., 750,000 ‘‘-etc., etc. 


New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. Have the Largest Factory in the World Exclusively Devoted to the Manufacture of Power Transmitting 


Machinery. CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


Improves Your Grades 


This must be done if you want to get the best 
results from your house. 

For this purpose the Cornwall Cann, Cleaner has 
no equal. 

It has valuable features possessed by no other cleaner. 
Its patent finger sieve will not clog and will remove 
the small cob ends and pieces of cob always present 
in corn cleaned by other machines. 

This feature, together with the row of steel rods 
between the two parts of the shaker, over which the 
corn and cobs must pass, enables the machine to 
thoroughly clean the corn in one operation. 

We also make other Cleaners and a full line of 
Shellers, while we furnish oe ae in the elevator 
line. 

Send for our Catalogue “E.” 


2 P+ P+ P+ D+ G+ + S++ S+ S++ S++ S++ o+ory 


BARNARD G LEAS MFG. CO 


Builders gf Elevators and Elevator Machinery 2 2 & ® B® MOLINE, ILL. 


+e +o+s 


+++ +++ H+ H+ H+ H+ OS+S+ H+ 


p> + D+ Hp +P +H + D+ DP + DP + P+ DP P+ HP + P+ HS + H+ P+ H+ P+ <- + P+ P+ H+ H+ H+ |H + oS + H+ H+ So + |o+ |S 


P+ SO + P+ P+ S++ G+ D+ G+ G+ G+ P+ S+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ H+ HS + H+ S++ H+ S++ S++ H+ H+ H+ o+ gH 
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ALLHINDS ALL PAICES. 


‘Corn Drying 
and Conditioning 
COB FEED 
System eee 
Will Completely Dry TABLE MEAL 


and put Damp Corn in 
First-Class Condition 


— f HB AF Ht gy 


Occupies 
Small Space 


RICHMOND 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. iia, INDIANA 


eet OFFICE: 202 Traders’ Building 
Niherd g es 3 Chamber a Commerce, 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: J N. Heater, 
care Savoy Hotel, Kansas City, Mo 


QUICK FEED GRINDING 
The SCIENTIFIC ATTRITION MILL 


Is acknowledged by all the large cereal mills to be the standard 


It will grind Screenings, Will earn its cost 


Bran, Corn and all every three months. 

Grain fit for every 

market. Also a full line of small 
mills, 4 to 20 h. p., 


' ‘ Crushers, Separators 
Costs little to run and 4 sit VEE ; He, a he 
g j and Fittings. 


easily maintained. 

_ | Get New Special 
Made in four sizes, Le > Feed Grinding 
10 to 50 horse power. a 2 Catalogue. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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> OCONVGUING. Elevating and Power-Transmitting Machinery = 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


Western Avenue, 17th to 18th Streets, Chicago, III. 


RAAAAAAAAA 


> 

€ 

> GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
& Eastern Sales and Engineering Office, R. 410, 95 Liberty aa 
< 

> 

13 

> 

5 Specialties for 

* Grain Elevators and Mills. 

: 

> 

> 

> 

J 

2 

2 CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 

> STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 

e, 


ISO DS Dr DDD PIP PPD PPD DP gg 
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New York, N. Y. 


Snipa Sales and Engineering Office, R. 202 Trust Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


—CALDWELL HELICOID CONVEYOR—— 


LINK BELTING. 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 
COTTON BELTING. 
RUBBER BELTING. 
LEATHER BELTING. 
BELT CLAMPS. 

POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 
ELEVATOR BOLTS. 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
CONCRETE MIXERS. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE No. 26 (440 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND) WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


RRA AAA AAA AAA AAA 


RAAAA 
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FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
JAW CLUTCHES. 
COUPLINGS. 

FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. 
GEARING (all kinds). 
GRAIN SCOOPS. 
ELEVATOR BOOTS. 
COGSWELL MILLS. 
HANGERS. 
PERFORATED METALS. 


ARAARAARARAARAAAARRAAAAAAAAARAAARAAAARAAR 


AR ARAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
YUM YUU VV UU UU UU UU UV 


“0 


A RARARN 


Southeastern Sales and Engineering Office, R. 917 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ly 


f\ 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SPIRAL 


TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
WIRE CLOTH. 


3 

CONVEYOR; with Flight of One ¢ 

Continuous Strip of [etal. < 

ct 

PILLOW BLOCKS. ct 

IRON PULLEYS. ¢ 

WOOD PULLEYS. 
SHAFTING. 

SET COLLARS. Elevator < 

SWIVEL SPOUTS. d 

TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot. , 

ct 

Ct 

ct 

4 
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MIDLAND MACHINERY CO. 


Elevator and Flour Mill Machinery 


BEST 


MACHINERY 
SUPPLIES 
SERVICE 
PRICES 


412 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ea — TRIUMPH 
cL — =k mm) POWER 
— ~CoRN SHELLER 


2-0 Cox 
CLEVELAND 0. 


Insurance Rates 


are based upon the construction and 
irrangement of power, machinery 
and occupancy in an elevator. 
In building, one can to advantage, 
by previous knowledge, make his 
plans to avoid some of the rate 
charges. In remodeling one can 
also frequently improve the in- 
surance rate at the same time. 


The 


Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


prefers to insure the lowest rated 


elevators, which are properties 
rated low because hazards are re- 
moved. To assist grain dealers 
to reduce their insurance rate, we 
have published specifications for 
constructing with the effect upon 
the rate. This will be supplied 
anyone by addressing 


C.A.McCOTTER, Secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CO BARTLETT 


pal DUST! Protector is invaios 


able to operatives in ev ery 


industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
and is the only reliable pro- 
tector known. Perfect ventila- 
tlon. Nickel-plated pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents Wanted. 
GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 
34 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


tt 


INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 


Is furnished at cost by the 


MILLERS' NATIONAL INSURANCE CoO. 


of Chicago 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 


It had admitted assets, January 1, 1903, 


of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 


The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 


Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W. L. BARNUM, Secy. 


Link-Belt Supply Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Full Line of ELEVATOR Machinery in STOCK 
~ for PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Power Grain Shovels, Steam Engines, Boilers, 


Conveyors, Rope Drives Pumps, TES 
WRITE US 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


POWER TRANSMITTING |e f 


Iowa APPLIANCES 


DES MOINES, 
Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 


and Contents. é ; 
MANILA ROPE  ¢g SHEAVES 


TRANSMISSION = 
MACHINERY 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutualin America 


SAVED TO MEMBERS 
NEARLY $1,000,000.00 


STANDARD SCREW 


SPROCKET WHEELS 


J. ©. SHARP, Sec’y, AND CHAINS 


CONVEYOR 


DES MOINES, IA. 


The AJAX SYSTEM 


PROTECTS 
MILLS. AND ELEVATORS 
Against Lightning Loss 


Estimates furnished for 
equipments in all parts of 
United States and Canada 


THE AJAX CONDUCTOR 
& MFG. CO. 
Medinah Temple, CHICAGO 


SEEDS 


oe 
lig IANCES 
VATING & CONVEYING 


MACHINERY. “GAS GASOLINE, ENGINES 
427 429 43] W. 5™ ST. 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO, 


aeevee DEALERS IN..----. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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MONARCH 


ATTRITION MILLS 


Are the best for all kinds of feed grind- 


ing. 


The points of superiority are so 


apparent that we have adopted a most 
liberal trial policy. Send for a Monarch 


and try it on your own floor. 


If it is 


not the best machine of its kind you 
ever saw, send it back and we will pay car- 


rying charges both ways. 


Patreisnutate, 


Phosphor Bronze Interchange- 
able Bearings, Cable Chain 
Oilers, Double Movable Base, 
Interchangeable or Seal Rings, 
Quick Release, Safety Spring, 
Relief Springs, Special Adjust- 
able Three-Pulley Drive, Ball 
Bearings, Hammered Steel 
Shafting, Etc., Etc. 


FOR CORN AND COB AND ALL SMALL GRAIN 


SPROUT, WALDRON @ CO. 


BOX 320, MUNCY, PA. 


Burr Mills, Crushers, Shellers anda full line of Milling Machinery 


— 
Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any direction. 
Makes complete independent outfit. 


WHAT YOU NEED 


There is nothing a miller or ele- 
vator man can ask for in the way 
of supplies that we cannot supply 
him with. And there are hundreds 


of satisfied patrons to testify to the 
efficiency of our service—whether 
they came to us for machinery, 
parts, or corrugating and grinding. 


NORTHWAY 


That name stands out like a beacon 
of hope to hundreds of millers from 
Maine to California—from Florida 
to the Klondyke. Write us for 
catalog. Everything in mill and 
elevator supplies. 


STRONG & NORTHWAY MF6. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Sold with or without sacking elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS ali kinds small 
grain and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. 
Has CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIF- 
FERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT 
INJURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work. 


YOU NEED a mill now. QUIT 
THINKING about it. COMMENCE to 
investigate. Give US a chance and we’ll 
tell you WHY we think ours is the best. 

SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 

Cireular sent for the asking. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


NON-MIXINC. NON-CHOKINC. 


HALL SYSTEM 


SIGNALING - NON-CHOKABLE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


RECEIVER (Boot) * 


PREVENTS fires started by chokes, mixing 
and spoiling grain in clearing chokes, mutila- 
| ting cups, belts and shafts, caused by chokes. 

SAVES loss of time of men and plant inci- 
| dent thereto. : 

DOUBLES the amount elevated, and life of 
cups and belts. 

FOURFOLD service received. 

ONE-QUARTER size of belts and cups needed, 

ONE-TENTH the care, trouble and labor. 


EITHER SENT ON TRIAL 


Building and Repairing elevators is a sub- | 
ject of importance at this season of the year. 


COST and MAINTENANCE are closely calculated 
by shrewd purchasers. 
OUR DISTRIBUTORS 
NEVER NEED REPAIRS. 


The Signaling Device saves its cost (some- 
times in one day) from mixing grain. 
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se HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. = | 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
BOOKLETS. 5 Omaha, Neb. 


“THE IDEAL ELEVATOR BELT.” 


For Elevating, Conveying and 
Power-Transmitting 


y 
BELTING 


Gives the best results. Holds buckets firmly and 
securely, and resists heaviest strains. Willdo 50% 
more work than the best rubber belt, and will outlast 
three of the same. Its record for nineteen years 
handling grain, stone, sand, ore, coal and clay 
substantiates our claim. Belts warranted uniform 
throughout. Made of any width up to roo inches, 


= i and any length up to one mile. 
55-57 Market St., Chicago. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 223%" 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE. 


1219-1241 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, 


WHY NOT USE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
= _ Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, : 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER GO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 
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KAY-PIM MNFG. CO. Elevator Boots 


Manufacturers of 


Elevating, Conveying 


LD) 


Power Transmitting Machinery 
SPECIALTIES for GRAIN ELEVATORS and MILLS 


Sprockets and Link Belting Spiral Conveyors 


Elevator Boots and Buckets Flexible Spouts, Swivel Spouts 


Our Improved Cast Iron Elevator Boot has been adopted 
by many of the most prominent grain elevator owners in 
this country. Why? Simply because it is well made, plenty 
of room inside, removable self-locking shields, removable 
front and back, and is practically dust-proof. It is fully 
illustrated in our new catalog, No. 7. 


Shafting, Couplings, Bearings, Wood and Iron Pulleys, Gearing, Twin 
Heads and Special Elevator Belting. 
Special Facilities for the Manufacture of Rope Drives. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS: 
NORTH BROADWAY, MONROE AND SECOND STREETS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Stephens- Adamson Mig. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


BUILDERS of GRAIN HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


FEED ano MEAL... 
Seema esl TAPAS cea 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


oAnd.. VERTICAL 
UN = 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER HONRCEET 
85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 
3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES sx» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


DUST COLLECTORS muses. 


CU PS. We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes,and make a greater number of sizes than foundinany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity 
than others of same rated sizes for instance, our 34x3 inch, list peice 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x34 inch, list price 10c. Our prices are right. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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THE “CLIPPER” CLEANERS 


WITH TRAVELING BRUSHES 


Catalogue with prices and full description 


upon application 


Our Traveling Brush device is the simplest, strongest and best 
made. Strong fibre brushes are made to travel back and forth 
across the under side of the screens, thoroughly brushing them and 
freeing the perforations from any grain or seed with which they may 
become clogged, making it impossible for the meshes to fill up. 

Any man who has used a cleaner or separator knows that the 
meshes or perforations in the lower screen soon become clogged 
so that it is necessary to “scrape” or “pound” the screen in order 
to clear the perforations. Our Traveling Brushes keep the screens 
clear all the time and make the capacity and work of the machine 
uniform. 

With a machine not equipped with the Traveling Brushes it 
is often necessary to keep one man in constant attendance when 
cleaning a dirty run of stock, to keep the screens clear and insure 
satisfactory work. 

The advantages of using one of our machines equipped with 
Traveling Brushes is apparent: The quality of the work is im- 
proved; the capacity of the machine is increased; the cost of 
operation is reduced, and one has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has the best that money can buy. 


A. T. FERRELL @ CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


GET THE BEST 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake HIGH-GRADE Separators. 


No shake, no tremble, run perfectly steady. Can be placed anywhere in the elevator. 
The INVINCIBLE Compound shake high-grade Double Receiving Separator. 


Gold Dollars 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


————- REPRESENTED BY 
W. J. Scott, 94 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Edward A. Ordway, 612 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, M 
Chas. H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Midnoapolic. Minn. 
J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B. Trask, Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa, 


At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do not 
represent a better investment than we offer the “elevator and 
grain trade” in our 


Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL., February 4, 1899, 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Dl. 

GENTLEMEN :— Your favor of the 28th ult. received and noted. Last ae I put one of your 
Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 22-ft. scale, and it has given me entire 
satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grain is as yet handled in sacks, and b 
tipping the Dump about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sacks to bac 

of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs out into bin below: Every farmer, without excep- 
tion, apeats in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 

operator. No scaring horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise. I consider a grain elevator 
incomplete without the Savage & Love Controllable Wagon Dumps. 


Yours ep 
C. WOODWORTH. 
MANUFACTURED ON] Y BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE GO., Rockford, Hi. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., $*. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 
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The ‘Monitor Trade Mark 


IS LEADING AN ARMY OF OVER 25,000 
AMERICAN MILLERS TO SUCCESS 


Your reputation as a miller is dependent upon the cleanliness of your grain. And your success 
in the milling business is dependent upon the economy at which perfect cleanliness is obtained. 


THE “MONITOR’ TRADE MARK STANDS FOR 
Perfect Grain Cleaning Machines 


The particular feature of the “Monitor” machine is its perfect air separations. The “Monitor” 
screen separations are also unsurpassed, but as these are practically alike in all machines, it is to 
our vastly superior air separations that our success is largely due. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Of the line which includes Monitor Milling and Receiving Separators, Scourers and Smut- 
ters, and Packers for every purpose. They are economical, durable, efficient and 
satisfactory. 

We thoroughly guarantee every ‘“ Monitor” machine and show our confidence in them by 
installing them free for a thirty days’ trial on your own floors. 


WE MAKE SPECIAL MACHINES TO ORDER. 


Huntley Manufacturing Company 


302 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill., F. M. Smith, Mgr. 


BRANCHES 418 Third St. So., Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Mgr. Silver Creek, N.Y. 


121 Front St., New York, J. W. Perrine, Mgr. 


